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PREFACE 


Though  mi  a  minor  wate  as  emnpared  with  the 

;;igantic  conflicts  on  the  Western  and  Eastern  main 
fronts  in  Europe,  the  campaigns  in  the  Nearer  East 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  following  pages — 
November,  1914,  to  January,  1918 — ntit  <mly  reimMnt 
what  would  in  any  other  war  have  been  considered 
operations  of  the  first  moment,  but  afford  lessons  in 
campaigning  of  the  greatest  interest  and  the  highest 
value.  Some  sevore  reverses  sustained  by  British  arms 
darken  this  record.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less 
illumined  by  brilliant  military  triumphs.  Chequered  as 
the  story  is,  its  background  is  consistent  devotion  and 
steady  valottr.  In  tdlii^  it  I  lunre  had  no  purpose  to 
serve  save  truth.  The  narration  is  based  upon  official 
records.  No  fact  his  been  glossed,  and  no  statement 
advanced  as  fact  which  is  doubtful.  Some  opinions 
expressed  may  be  ijpea  to  ^bate,  as  most  (pinions  are, 
hu'x,  the  proofs  are  there  and  the  reader  may  "  idge  fo^ 
himself.    My  claim  is  to  have  written  without  bias. 

Since  the  events  recorded  are  of  far-reaching  political 
importance,  I  have  thought  it  advisaUe  to  begin  with 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress  and  influence  of 
German  policy  in  Turkey.  This  appeared  necessary 
both  Hi  assisting  to  understac  the  part  played  by  the 
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Turkish  Empire  in  the  War,  and  how  and  why  that 
Empire  was  dragged  into  the  itruggle. 

The  narrative  covers  the  British  eampaignn  in 
(Jallipoli,  the  Balkans.  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
Expedition  to  Gallipoli  is  here  dealt  with  largely  from 
the  aspect  ol  Hs  itn^t^. 

London,  1918. 
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on  BariiSLlS  B.g*SSS?^  ££teL^*^ 

Armenian  mi-MorS VdkSSl^^rf  /S!2i?~^*"  «"M*««y  olumwtww- 

Eaely  in  1875  the  Gennaa  AmiMandnr  .t  «!f  u  * 

Bismlrck^LtodS^aJSlv^  ^confidence  of 
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Every  precaution  was  taken  to  vefl  thia  tUmankg 
because  at  that  date,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn 
np  by  the  German  General  Staif,  Bismarck  had  in 
eontemplation  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  France. 

The  reasons  for  the  intention  OMi  be  briefly  stated. 
Bismarck  had  favoured  the  eMUifament  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  believed  that  torn  of  government  would 
keep  France  politicaUy  feeble.  But  foUowinff  the  raoid 
liquidation  of  the  War  Indemnity  of  5,00OmillioM  of 

S?SwJSI2*t"l!25^*^!^.  ^  *he  Tkcaty 

or  nankfioit  in  1871— the  indemnity  had  been  paid  oil 
m  a  few  months— France  had  in  1875  recovered  so 
signally  from  the  disaaten  of  the  War  of  1870-71,  that 

5  fo™fn„?r**f*V^^'^»*  PtoUthe project 
of  fonmng  the  cadres  for  a  reconstitution  of  tte  Rcaeh 
Amy  on  a  footing  of  universal  conscription, 

*vlZ  u"^^  Pr*j**  ^  fif»^  On 
J5^®*ll5^\****  I^f*"  *  iwiewed  attack  upon  France 
bad  already  been  drawn  out.  On  the  other  the  French 
scheme,  perfectly  within  the  rights  of  the  RepubUc 
as  a  sovereign  SUte,  and  necessary  in  view  of  the 
aimaments  ^  Gomany,  faifringed  no  clause  of  the 
ranlaort  compact. 

As  usual,  the  pretext  for  the  contemplated  fresh  out- 
break of  hostihties  was  remote  ttam  flie  true  motive. 
More  important  to  Germany,  however,  than  a  pretext. 
tSL?^  m'  JI"  dispoMtion  of  Russia  and  of  Great 
Britam.  Neither  of  those  Powers,  it  was  evident,  could, 
without  misr  vuig.  view  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire, 
recently  re.  istituted  under  the  headship  of  PruW 
to  a  situation  of  unchallengeable  mUitary  supremacy  in 
Europe  and  the  less  so  Wause  of  the  now  known 
principles  of  Prussian  polity.  Towards  that  nssult  the 
ruin  and  depression  of  France  would  be  a  long  step. 

Germany,  as  yrt  without  allies,  was  not  prepared  for 

^i'P  was  at  this  date  exerted 

to  foment  mutual  distrurt  between  Great  Britain  and 

g»na  m  regard  alika  to  afibin  in  Tniey,  PMk 
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Their  mutual  distrust  was  relied  unon     w»  *i  

It  remained  to  test  British  opinion    If  fWt  n.tt  t 
couJd  be  counted  unon  fjx  ^-^j     •  j  nritaiB 
be  risked.  th^h  T^^S^J''^'''  T^"^  '^ght  stUl 
doubt  ^scort^ly"  when^^^^  remained  in 

iKm-swjcsSTS^y St  pJf.^f K       returned  after  the 

was^TuielhiSoelof^'^SSia 
French  AmbaMadw  «f  B«3;ri5^  jn»«etion  to  the 

bassador  in  London  to  db*.  iSSl  r^^  "®  French  Am- 

would  not  stand  aside.   Tlwrew^  fa  iSSl 

Crisis  of  l^^^Sl^i';^;^;,*^**  -         known  as  "th. 

templated  German/S n<STen'^?5ft^^'  tt^: 
Kr?;  *°        t"***^^'  avenue  of  *^ 
P^rSeTra^"^  ^Voh  expan^Tthe^^ti 
typer^i^SS^*'°P'^'   In      empire  of  that 
yp^,  roaiHled  upon  the  aupremacy  of  force,  the  pres^^ 
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of  ttie  foremiBf  <^ms  fwti  upon  success  in  arms,  and 
upon  material  prosperity  attributed  to  succcm  Ib  ara». 
Intrigue  is  one  form  of  prejMuration  for  war. 

Hardly  had  the  commotion  caused  by  the  Radowiti 
incident  died  down  when— in  August,  1875— a  revolt 
broke  out  in  the  then  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  outrages  which  marked  the  Turkish 
pefures  of  represncm  of  course  brought  Russia  to  the 
tanaotA,  At  Constantinople,  IgnatTefT,  the  Russian 
AnwMsador,  presented  protests,  and,  these  being  without 
avafl,  passed  to  threats.  Then,  on  the  initiative  of 
Austria,  it  was  proposed,  and  to  aU  appeanaee  agreed, 
that  the  Great  Powers  in  concert  should  instruct  their 
Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
for  the  reform  and  government  of  the  revolted  provinces, 
and  preM  its  acceptance  upon  the  Divan.  Despite 
protracted  dlwmsskms  at  Constantinople  and  an  Inter- 
national Consular  Inquiry  on  the  spot,  the  scheme 
came  to  nothing.  Whenever  an  agreement  seemed  on 
tiie  pomt  of  being  readied  tiie  Oermui  Ambassador 
announced  his  dissent. 

The  cause  of  this  procrastination  lay  partly  in  the 
fMt  that  meanwhile  there  had  taken  place  m  the  Turkidi 
craital  two  of  those  palace  revolutions  which  have  been 
a  future  of  the  later  history  and  decline  of  the  House 
(tf  Oman.  In  the  first,  Abdul  Aziz  had  been  dethroned 
and  Murad  V  set  up.  In  the  second,  Murad,  after  a 
troobled  rei«n  of  three  months,  was  in  turn  ^posed  in 
wvour  of  Abdul  Hamid.  These  agitations  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  blowing  up  of  the  fires  of  Mussulman 
fanaticism.  In  1876,  the  Balkan  trouUe  had  sofead  hi 
an  aggravated  form  to  Bulgaria. 

Hie  inner  meaning  of  these  events,  little  apprehended 
at  the  time,  is  now  beyond  doubt.  Abdul  Hamid 
ascended  the  throne  as  the  proUgi  of  Germany.  It  was 
tte  poiiey  ci  Germany,  by  embroiling  Turkey  with 
Rusna,  to  accentuate  b^  that  means  antt^onism  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  But  while  that  of  itself  was 
important  point,  having  regard  to  the  designs  against 
France,  postp<med  but  not  surrendered,  aaothet  aim 
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CH-rmany  was  to  be  the  friend  fn  wed?  ^t  iSSt 

^^.^li  I  ^"-Probaow.  More  than  ever  AkM  WkJS 
wou  d  look  fcr  iiippoit  toward.  Berlin 

At  tne  same  time,  since  no  active  assertion  of  nnmmUm 
influence  in  the  Balkans  could  ^^  Xs^  mSS? 
awakening  the  fears  and  jeal<msiM  of  WhT  f^S 

f^?"^"^'^^'^  could  noTSS  to  4ve  Sfe 

for  that  offensive  and  defensive  aUiance^rtWn  cS^ 

JL1®'^?V?'^*"       *«»P8     the  Tsar  had  at 

tein^SLr*^'"  j^l  of  Con&mtinople,  SJi^ 
thArilL  ^r^y.'^f^"'*™^  ^  conlduded.  From 
iff  Jr.*'^'        '"'^^I-ndence  of  Austria  in 

poS^da^e&n^':""^"-  «  Turk^  o««. 
the«.r/^ri„  wW.J"^^  constituted  a 

fado  void.    To  Mohammedans  this  chtS  uS5f  i^K^JS! 


On  the  c<m^,  Ite'vidruTpriiS'SS',^' 

fdwKtSf  r ""JfoKSns  on 
was  MOMd  hJ^S  ""O  mtegnty  of  the  Turkish  olHeUl 

the'  tri^^^-z^  isssm^ 
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inr^^Iar  exactions  fnmi  Bon-Mohammedans  had  been 
leeosnised  by  the  Government,  which,  pressed  by  debt, 
and  oy  the  lack  of  a  steady  revenue,  Irft  its  subordinates 
to  look  to  such  exactions  as  more  reliable  than  their 
pay.  Under  these  influences  the  administration  had 
degenerated  into  a  madiinery  of  extortkxi,  varying  in 
shades  of  badness  from  place  to  place  and  from  time 
to  time,  but  rooted  in  a  principle  ratal  to  pubhc  pros- 
perity. 

The  existence  of  this  political  miaama  wai  the  xeal 
Eastern  Question. 

In  what  respects  did  German  influence  tend  to  modify 
this  system  ?  In  none.  German  influence  tended  to 
aggravate  it.  Fot  the  kverage  wmked  upon  was  a 
professed  defence  of  the  Turkish  point  of  view  against 
outside  protest  and  interference.  It  was  no  purpose  of 
German  policy  to  strengthen  the  Turiddi  ^pire  as 
such,  and  cure  its  ills.  The  surest  means  of  hastening 
Toridsh  decline,  and  of  reducing  the  Empire  first  to 
covert  dependence  and  then  to  open  vassalage  was  to 
confirm  for  the  time  being  the  £atal  and  paralysing  politi- 
cal and  adrnmBtrative  nee,  and,  by  appealing  to  ftoati- 
e»n,  to  arrest  even  the  possibility  of  reform.  One  of 
the  now  best  known  expedients  of  German  "penetration" 
was  thus  to  seize  upon  some  movement  likely  to  weaken 
or  disintegrate  a  State  it  was  designed  to  absorb,  and 
aid  that  movement  by  secret  subventions,  for  of  the 
fanatics  and  adventurers  to  whom  chiefly  such  eddies  of 
political  activity  appeal  the  first  are  careless  and  the 
second  unsmipuotts  as  to  tte  (W%ia  ciwtdkni  support. 
This  policy  now  api^ied  to  Tttricey  bsd  pNceded  tJie 
partition  of  Poland. 

German  reforms,  so  called,  there  were.  They  took, 
however,  a  different  direction.  To  begin  with,  there  was 
introduced  a  spy  system  and  secret  police  on  lines  already 
familiar  in  Central  Europe.  This,  besides  harmonising 
with  the  Sultan's  temperament,  opened  the  way  for  tibe 
employment  of  agentt  proooetdewrt,  so  that  fanaticism 
might  always  be  revived  by  alleged  conspiracies  to 
revolt.    In  the  absence  of  jealousy  of  C&istiaa  or 
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Jewish  prosperity  and  the  motive  of  gain,  the  common 
and  unofficial  Turkish  disposition  is  towards  toleration. 

A  second  so-called  reform  touchni  finance.  The 
T^irkish  Government  was  entertained  with  the  prospect 
of  finding  m  the  German  Reichsbank  an  accommodating 
and  mdulgent  creditor,  and  of  feeling  itself  freed  from 
the  embarrassments  caused  by  its  most  reliable  rerenues 
being  mortgaged  to  the  Intenifttioiua  rnrnmHt^  of 
Bondholders. 

The  third  so-called  reform  concerned  the  Army. 
Before  the  war  of  1876-78  with  Russia,  the  Turkish 
regular  army  had  consirted,  on  paper,  of  170,800  men 
with  540  guns.  In  the  event  of  war  this  force  could  be 
raised,  also  on  paper,  by  the  calling  out  of  the  first  and 
second  redifs  (reserves)  and  by  the  addition  of  irw»ular 
cavalry  and  reserve  artiUery  to  a  total  of  some  420,000 
men.  Over  and  aix>ve  there  were  the  Bashi-Bazouks, 
and  other  uregulars,  estimated  at  200,000  men.  The 
grand  total  of  670,000  men,  more  or  less,  represented  the 
full  mihtaryrtraigth<rf  the  State.  A 

The  Army  was  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Mo- 
hammedan popuktion.  It  was  in  accord  with  the  general 
distinction  already  aUuded  to  that  the  FaithM  $3xmet 
should  fulfil  the  duty  of  beuing  arms.  Indeed,  other- 
wise, the  distmctloo  in  the  ci^  administration  could 
not  have  been  upheld.  Since,  however,  only  part  of  the 
inhabrtants  of  the  Empire  professed  the  predominaat 
faith,  the  eniusiaii  was  a  great  souree  of  mimarv  weak- 
ness. ' 

After  the  war  with  Russia  the  Turkish  Army  was 
dehcient  m  numbers  and  badly  equipped,  uid  for  a 
bnff  time  it  suited  the  poUcy  of  Genaaiiy  to  iem  tha 
Turkish  forees  hi  that  condition. 

The  so-called  reforms  here  touched  upon  were  intro- 
duced one  after  another  at  considerable  yet  rttlowlated 
mteryals.  It  was  advisable  at  the  outset  that  Abdul 
llamid  should  be  made,  thanks  to  the  support  of  Berlin, 
to  fed  secure  upon  his  throne.  Next  the  financial 
dependence  of  the  Turkish  Government  had  so  far  to  be 
assured  that  the  yoke  ooold  not  xmk%  bo  -hakim  otU 
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Only  then  mm  tbe  qaal&m  ot  •my  lefbntt  Inoi^ 
forward.  ^ 

As  preliminarv  to  army  reftmn  the  sdheme  was  pro- 
moted of  a  railway  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad. 
The  commerce  of  Asia  Minor  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
coastwise  traffic.    Such  overland  trade  as  was  still 
transacted  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Farther  East 
fdrflowed  the  same  routes  and  was  carried  on  by  the  same 
means  as  had  been  employed  for  two  thousand  years. 
The  Turk  had  been  content  to  levy  tolls  upon  traffic 
whether  by  sea  or  by  hnd.   But  inereasingly,  and  more 
especially  smc  o  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  commerce 
with  the  Farther  East  had  followed  the  Red  Sea  route, 
alike  cheaper  and  more  secure.    Once  it  was  p<nnted 
ou^towever,  in  face  of  this  diversion,  the  Turk  was 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  the  vast  distances  and 
primitive  transport  of  his  Asiatic  Empire  constituted  a 
political  and  military  handicap  of  Uie  gravest  kind, 
and  seeing  his  dominions  in  Earafie  now  reduced  to 
narrow  bounds,  he  readily  lent  an  ear  to  suggestions 
which,  by  apparently  strengthening  his  power  in  Asia, 
promised  further  to  secure  what  was  left  of  it  in  Europe 
■^rendering  the  Empiie  as  a  whde  toon  o^aUe  of 
ciefeiMse. 

For  such  an  undertaking  as  a  trans-continental  raihmy  ' 
the  resources  of  the  Turkish  treasury  were,  of  course, 
hopelessly  inadequate,  but  a  German  company  came 
forward  with  an  offer  to  provide  the  capitol.  All  that 
was  asked  of  the  Turkish  Government  was  a  guarantee 
of  the  interest  on  the  outlay  as  the  railioad  was  laid 
down.  In  the  autumn  of  1898  the  German  Kaiser  paid 
a  St^vint  to  Constantinople,  sailing  up  the  Dardanelles 
m  his  yacht  Hohenzollem.  After  that  visit  the 
{wehminaries  were  settled  without  much  ado.  Tbe  cwi- 
cessim,  mbodied  in  an  Imperial  ftnman,  provided  that 
for  every  completed  kilometre  of  line  the  Porte  should 
pay  or  make  up  in  interest  14,000  marks  per  annum. 
Connected  with  the  line  from  Pera,  the  railroad  was  to 
run  to  Bagdad  by  way  of  Aleppo,  Nisibin,  and  Mosul. 
In  doe  ooune  the  line  was  to  be  carried  down  from 
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Bagdad  to  Basra.   From  that  place,  the  proposed 

terminus  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  estuary  of  the  Eu- 
phrates is  navigable  by  moderate  sized  ocean-going 
steamers. 

Commercially  the  line  had  few  prospects,  and  the 
military  chanuster  of  the  scheme  for  all  immediate 
purposes  was  evident  from  its  trace.  Ignoring  the 
ancient  trade  routes,  it  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
link  up  Con8tantin<n>le  witii  Svria,  witii  tiie  districts 
bordering  upon  the  Caucasus,  with  the  Persian  frontier, 
and  finally  with  Mesopotamia.  These  were  military 
needs. 

It  very  speedilv  became  known  that  the  German 
company  wnieh  had  fathered  the  undertaking  was 
'  acked  by  the  Deutsche  Bank.  The  Deutsche  Bank 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  German  Govomment 
projected  into  the  flera  m  finance. 

About  this  time,  too,  there  began  to  appear  in  Qtmtmy 
the  publications,  afterwards  numerous  and  pcqmlar, 
advocating  a  Greater  Germany  extending  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Writers  and  speakers 
drew  attention  to  the  potential  wealth  of  Mesopotamia, 
a  tract  once  as  fertile  as  any  on  the  globe,  and  only 
needing  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  urigation  works 
once  mcnre  to  e<mvwt  its  swamps  and  wastes  into  fruitftil 
soil. 

To  such  a  project  in  itself  no  objection  could  be 
offered.   But  a  scheme  n^i^  at  a  plaa  of  peaeeaiifo 

settlement,  could  have  aroused  no  opposifi.>n  wore  a 
different  aspect  as  a  probable  extension  into  the  Nearer 
East  of  the  polity  which  had  made  the  German  people 
a  standing  army,  and  the  German  Mmmn  an  acmed 
camp. 

The  aspiration  of  a  German  Empire  comprising  as 
dependent  States  Austria-Hungary,  the  Kin^ploms  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  Turkish  Empire  was  by  no 
means  new.  That  it  was  believed  in  by  the  elder  von 
Moltke,  and  entertained  as  ultimately  practicable  by 
Bismarck  is  not  in  doubt.  Exact  information  regarding 
the  Turkish  Empire  had  long  been  cdleoted  lor  the 
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archives  at  Berlin.  Military  possibilities  had  been  gone 
mto  in  detail.  It  was  in  association  with  them  that 
the  project  of  a  mam  line  strategical  ntilway  had  been 
mapped  out.  The  surveys,  when  the  project  had  taken 
diape,  were  made  by  German  mflitary  enirineers. 
Ostensibly  they  were  employees  of  the  new  c^amur. 
or  in  the  Turkish  service ;  actuaUy  they  were  the  pioBem 
of  the  German  Army.  '  * 

D^lomatic  difficulties  were  foreseen,  for  the  essentially 
military  character  of  this  raUroad  could  escape  no 
attentive  eye.  How  were  the  difficulties  forestalled  ? 
The  first  of  the  massacres  of  Christians  in  Armenia 
took  place  m  lTO6.  Marking  at  once  a  defiance  of 
Russia  and  of  the  Western  Powers,  these  atrocities 
stured  up  Mussuhnan  fanaticism  afresh,  and  diverted 
the  attsntioii  of  the  worid  from  the  real  unpendimr 
issue. 

The  atrocities,  however,  had  another  purpose,  one 
more  important.  The  raUroad  project  having  been 
launched,  the  way  was  deared  for  the  proposed  r^rgani- 
sation  of  the  'faOdA  Army  on  the  derman  mSel. 
With  many  Turks  that  professed  reform  remained  a 
subject  of  some  dehcacy,  certain  to  arouse  suspidons 
and  strong  jeatewe^  But  the  bad  odour  into  Vhich, 
by  the  Armeman  massacres,  Abdul  Hamid  had  been 
brought,  not  alone  m  Russia  and  Western  Europe,  but 
in  the  United  States,  furnished  a  plausible  prefa»t  for 
urgii^the  M>parenUy  best  of  aU  means  of  self-protection 
—a  Turkish  army  that  could  defy  attack.  That  the 
child  unborn  shou  d  be  cut  out  of  its  mother's  womb  in 
Armenia,  and  hapless  and  unoffending  peasants  done  to  • 
death  with  every  circumstanee  of  ferocity  in  order  to 
promote  a  policy  and  advance  an  ambition  may  at  the 
tune  have  appeared  incredible,  but  history  has  to  lav 
the  infamy  at  the  doors  of  its  authors. 

In  these  circumstances  the  plan  of  army  reform  was 
accepted,  and  under  the  doak  of  Pan-Islamism  the  most 
decisive  step  so  far  was  taken  to  destroy  Turkish 
independence.  At  the  same  time,  the  Armeniii  troubles 
ne^ed  to  ktep  the  army  reform  proposal  as  much  as 
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possible  in  the  background.  The  arrival  at  Constanti- 
nople of  General  Liman  von  Sandars  at  the  head  m 
Commiwion  ot  Gcmuui  ofBeen  attracted  little  atten- 
tion. 

Hitherto  the  Turkish  Army  had  consisted  of  corps 
based  on  the  various  vilayets.  Before  the  war  wira 
Russia  there  were  twenty  of  these  provincial  govern- 
ments. They  had  been  reduced  owing  to  that  war  to 
fifteen,  for  the  Empire  had  lost  a  fourth  of  its  terrttory, 
and  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  population.  Of  the  corps 
some  were  fit  for  aervioe  m  Uie  Add ;  most  were  not. 
The  first  procedure  therefore  was  to  create  divisions  on 
the  European  plan,  and  to  group  these  bodies  round 
certain  strat^eal  bases  of  supply.  The  eliief  bases 
were  Constantinc^le  (four  divisions),  Damascus  (four 
divisions),  Erzingnan  (three  divisions),  Mosul  (one 
division),  Bagdad  (one  division),  plus  the  two  divisions 
employed,  one  in  Axsl^  and  the  other  at  Adrianople. 

After  tlitt  initwtkm  tfae  army  admhiistration  was 
step  by  step  mapped  out  on  German  lines.  That  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  German  svston,  periodical 
inspections,  was  ii^mluced.  The  syUalras  <^  training 
was  equally  German,  and  although  the  Turkish  conscript 
was  set  to  learn  a  number  of  things  entirely  foreign  to 
him,  it  was  apparently  never  doubted  that  he  would 
as  a  fighting  man  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  efficiency. 
As  time  wem  on  the  mimber  of  German  officers  attached 
to  the  Turkish  Army  increased.  The  engineering 
branch  of  the  service  indeed  passed  almost  mtixely 
into  their  hands.  In  these  matters*  the  adviser  of  the 
Turkish  Government  was  General  von  der  Goltz.  He 
had  seea  service  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  he 
was  an  aceq»ted  Gamui  msd^aalty  on  steategy  and 
tactics. 

Seemingly  the  policy  of  penetration  was  prospering. 
There  were,  nevertheless,  two  disturbing  sympt(Hns. 
The  Balkan  States,  concluding  that  tius  reoiganisatt<m 
of  the  Turiush  Army  boded  ill,  both  inofeased  their 
armaments  and  formed  a  League.  Next,  many  Turks 
had  misgivings.   Among  them  was  Abdul  Hamid 
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himself.  He  had  begun  to  find  German  control  irksome. 
On  their  part  the  German  Government  equally  distrusted 
the  Sultan,  for  it  is  the  mark  of  a  policy  without  lerttple 
to  discard  its  instruments  when  they  have  served  its 
turn.  "  Abdul  the  Damned  "  had  assisted  the  policy 
of  penetration ;  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  it.  The  *'  Young  Turic  *'  nKrronent,  there- 
fore, b^an  to  be  heard  of,  and  Abdul  and  the  **  Old 
Turks  "  became  the  objects  of  an  allegerl  revolutionary 
agitation.  Two  then  obscure  officials  in  the  Turkish 
service  at  Salonica,  Enver  and  Talaat,  adventurers  with 
a  talent  for  intrigue,  set  on  foot  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  The  Committee  successfully  defied  Abdul 
and  his  secret  police,  because  his  secret  police  were  in 
this  matter  not  trustworthy.  Goman  poUey  friayed 
the  one  party  off  against  the  other. 

The  chief  grievance  held  up  by  the  Young  Turks  was 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  which,  since  1882,  had 
reached  a  prosperity  in  glaring  contrast  with  any  other 
part  of  the  nominal  Turkish  Empire.   This,  it  was 
asserted,  lowered  the  prestige  of  Islam.   The  cause  of 
the  contrast  unquestionably  was  that  under  British 
administration  the  fatal  vice  of  Turkish  rule  had  given 
lace  to  legal  equality.   The  fdlah  in  Egjrpt  now  tilled 
is  fields  in  the  assurance  that  he  would  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  labours.    But,  instead  of  ascribing  the  prosperity 
of  Egypt  to  its  true  cause,  the  Young  Turks  lowed  only 
to  the  millions  sterling  a  year  which  they  saw  might, 
for  a  time,  be  wrung  out  of  the  country,  and  considered 
themselves  robbed  by  the  British   occupation.  The 
party's  watchword,  "  national  eF.ciency,"  derived  point 
from  this  ocample  of  infidel  aggression.   Not  only  was 
it  worked  upon  as  a  grievance  against  the  Sultan  and 
the  Old  Turks;  it  very  usefully  withdrew  attenticm 
from  other  examples  of  infidd  aggressim  nitidi  mote 
grave. 

In  Egypt  meanwhile  intrigue  was  at  work  promoting 
a  so-called  National  Party,  whose  professed  aim  was 
independence.  Thus  at  Constantinople  the  plot  was  to 
hand  Egypt  back  to  the  Tnrics ;  at  Cairo  to  expel  the 
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Turk  and  every  other  intruder.  YfiOk  the  Cafam  move- 
ment the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi,  was  an  undisffuised 
sympathiser.  He  at  Cairo  and  the  Young  Turics  at 
Constantinople  looked  equally  to  Berlin  fw  rafqpoct  of 
their  rapeetive  thocurh  oonflicting  aims. 

An  evoit  niAA  cuteoncerted  this  web  of  deception 
was  the  conclusion,  in  1904,  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente. 
Among  other  effects  it  freed  the  Egyptian  treasury 
from  mischievous  restrictions  imposed  m  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  bondholders,  and  both  allowed  of  relief 
of  taxation  and  of  the  application  of  larger  funds  to 

Eublic  works,  including  tho  completion  of  the  Nile 
arrage.  For  Gorman  designs  the  event  was  a  sharp 
setback. 

It  was  utilised,  however,  in  Turkey  to  popularise  the 
so-called  Party  of  UniMi  and  Promress,  and  in  1908  that 
movement  mm  at  last  judged  to  be  ripe.  Two  develop- 
ments then  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  At  Constanti- 
nople a  rising  of  Young  Turks  drove  Abdul  Hamid 
from  the  throne.  At  Vienna  the  Austrian  Government, 
in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  annexed  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

From  this  time  the  nominal  rulers  of  Turkey  were 
Enver,  created  a  pasha,  and  Talaat,  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  bey.  Owing  their  elevation  to  Gomaa  ixdtaea^Be, 
they  were  from  that  very  fact  its  tools. 

So  far  as  the  Balkan  Lea^gue  was  concerned  these 
developments  changed  suspicion  into  certainty,  and  in 
1910,  being  then  ready,  the  Iieague  attacked.  There 
was  confidence  at  Constaiitinaple  amosff  the  adlments 
of  the  new  rigime  that  the  Germanised  Turkish  army 
would  be  readily  victorious.  That  army  turned  out 
a  failure.  Not  in  all  the  five  himdred  years  of  I^iricish 
rule  in  Europe  had  the  forces  of  the  Empire  been  more 
decisively  beaten.  The  good  native  fighting  qualities 
of  the  Turk  were  hampored  by  methods  he  had  not 
assimilated.  Germany  could  not  avert  this  defeat 
because  she  could  not  openly  appear  in  the  itruflgle 
without  precipitating  a  European  cc^ffiet.  For tiiatMr 
Government  were  not  yet  r^uly. 
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The  effects  of  the  policy  of  penetration  were  now  seen. 
So  thoroughly  had  the  streiufth  <d  the  Turkish  Empire 
been  sapped  that  after  tfab  <UMMtrocn  Balkan  War 
it  could  no  longer  stand  alone.  Germany  controlled  its 
finance,  its  railroads,  its  army,  and  its  Government. 
The  Great  War  was  not  opened  uaftB  tile  fottiMUiliaa% 
have*L©tt  toii^  •  Greater  G«niMii3r»  wnsn  iMikved  to 
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CHAPTER  n 


THB  nrmouM  or  AiwugMwiyaitata,  1014 

Political  in^OTUnee  of  the  Swbo-Orak  ■IHawn  Thi  MHMlDfdka  of 
King  Oeoige  of  Qraeoe  and  tb*  poOoy  ot  rnnrtrnthw  Iti  oason- 
atitutional  oharaoter— Ralations  b«tw«an  ConaUiitiiM  and  ihf 
German  Emparor— R^udiation  of  th«  Sarbo-Onak  tr«a*y^TlM 
Goeben  and  BruUm  epiaoda — ^Envar  Poaba  and  the  Qennaaa  f  one 
the  situation — Attaoka  on  Buaaian  Black  Sea  porta — Effect  of 
German  reveraea  on  the  Weat  and  of  Auatrian  revwaea  in  Ruaaia 
—Need  of  a  diveraion  in  the  Near  Eaat — German  indncementa 
to  the  Turka— War  declared— Military  reaourcaa  of  the  TnAiah 
En^th— Ad^BtiyaejMid  diaadvaatagea  to  Qarmaqy  ol  tbia 

German  influence  in  Turkey  havii^  taken  the  course 
already  outlined,  what  were  the  circumstances  in  which 
Turkey  was,  in  November,  1914,  dragged  into  the 
conflict,  as  it  then  was,  between  Germany  and  Austria 
on  the  one  side,  and  France,  Great  ^tain  and  Boum 
on  the  other  ? 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govanment 
was  concerned  with  the  attitude  of  Greece. 

Constantine  succeeded  his  father  <»  the  throne  of 
Greece  after  King  Georffe  had  bem  assassinated  at 
Salomoa  at  the  close  of  the  second  Balkan  War.  The 
murdered  King  had  been  one  of  the  promoters,  not 
only  of  the  Balkan  League,  but  of  the  Serbo-Greek 
alliance.  Havii^  little  conildaiee  in  the  pc^ey  <rf 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Bulgaria,  who  had  assumed  the 
WJe  of  Tsar,  and  distrusting  alike  the  new  rip,me  in 
Turkey  and  the  designs  of  Austria,  the  two  States  of 
the  Western  Balkans  at  the  end  of  the  first  Balkan  War 
sought  by  an  affiance  mutually  to  assure  themsdves. 
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But,  though  in  the  second  Balkan  War  they  had  sue- 
oessftilly  upheld  their  territorial  claims  against  those  of 
Bulgaria,  it  was  clear  that  their  alliance  directly  trav- 
ersed  both  the  aspirations  of  Austria  to  control  the  whole 
Mstem  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  stiU  larger  ambi- 
tions of  the  German  Government.  The  second  Balkan 
War  had  proved,  too,  that  Greece,  Serbia  and  Montenegro^ 
acting  in  concert,  formed  a  formidable  Power,  and  H 
yru  evident  that  if  the  Serbo-Greek  alliance  was  by 
effluxion  of  time  allowed  to  solidify,  a  heavy  bar  would 
be  placed,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Central  Empires  to  the  south-east,  but  in  the  way  of 
that  maritime  control  of  the  LevMit  to  which  they 
aspired.  On  the  other  hand,  since  if  Greece  could  be 
detached  from  this  combination  the  balance  would  be 
entirely  alt»ed,  it  was  of  nuttiifest  importaiwe  that  the 
Hellemc  kingdom  should  beonne  mbservknt  to  German- 
Austrian  aims. 

That  the  assassination  of  King  George  was  a  political 
crime,  and  the  first  blow  aimed  at  the  Serbo-Greek 
compact,  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  for  if  the  origin  of  a 
crime  is  to  be  sought  for  in  its  motive,  an  established 
principle  of  investigation  in  matters  criminal,  the 
mterest  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  especially  that  of 
the  Government  of  Germany,  in  the  speedy  "  r**  noval  " 
of  King  George  is  b  nd  debate.  No  other  interest 
was  or  could  be  pro.  jted  by  it.  The  motive  of  the 
blow  was  the  mwe  manifest  because  Constantine, 
professionally  educated  in  the  German  Army,  was  both 
an  out-and-out  admirer  of  the  Prussian  military  system, 
and  had  had  bestowed  upon  him,  a  distinction  of  whidi 
he  was  vain,  the  honorary  rank  of  a  German  Vidi' 
Marshal,  Not  least,  he  had  married  the  Princess 
Sophia,  sist«  oi  the  German  Kaiser.  To  the  Kaiser 
and  the  German  Government  his  f)ersonal  views  woe 
known  to  run  dire^y  counter  to  his  father's  policy. 

Since,  too,  he  was  a  man  ot  at  best  but  ordinary 
endowments,  the  influence  of  the  Court  at  Athens  afte 
his  accession  was,  under  the  outward  mask  of  padfie 
isdatton,  coniiitmttj  exertai  towards  tte  fttrthmuue 
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2L2rS^hf  ^»**«P«<««»«y     the  influence  of 

JSr^i^  .istantine's  closest  and  most  conflden- 
tuJ  edvuer  was  Dr.  Streit.  born  at  Athens,  but  ^  rai 
of  Geiman  parents. 

In  the  circiimst«u»  there  appeared  to  be  every  assur- 
ance that  when  the  time  came  to  give  effect  to  it  ca  a 
military  footmg,  the  Serbo-Greek  t?eaty  would  be  dealt 

the  way.  Constantme  was  •  cnnrtitufional  ruler  His 
dynasty  had  been  olaced  on  the  Greek  throve  on  the 

vSr^~"^*n"  Constitution  would  not  K 

violated  and  Great  Britain,  France  aiid  HuwiaWew 

Turiodi  rale,  the  guardians  at  once  of  Greek  indeuen" 
dence  and  of  Greek  popular  rights.    Not  oJly  then 

*f^h"%*?  *  Constitutional  Sovereign,  bound  to 
tS  £jf tVf  ?f  his  respoorfWe  MiSr^  chosen  by 
the  nation,  but  to  the  obstinate  rejection  of  that  advic/ 
and  the  unconstitutional  couhms  of  foUowing  a  cS^' 

19U  Hv^'m*^  ^^'^  to  Constantine  in  August. 
r  r.t  I  M  yenizelos,  then  Prime  Minister,  was  th«t 
Greece  should  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Entente  PowerT 
That,  givmg  effect  to  the  dliance.  would  hLve  mX"t 
improbable  that  Serbia,  rot  being 
isolated,  could  be  overpowered.   It  would,  too.  havf 


assured  the  neutrality  orB^uiPa.  "The^^Sundhfor  th^ 
SL^ttSie-^fS  ?r:-^.Mi4t- that 


fh o**      ^  ™e  minister  1 

the  Turkish  Govonment  had  already  entered  '  non  a 
systematic  persecution  and  despoihn^rof  the  Greek 
population  alonfl  the  Asia  Minor  littoral.  The  nlunder 
thus  obtained.  tU  estimated  at  a  total  of  five  hSed 

Stesh  t^nwr  T  *^  ^^'^  '^^f^^yi^g  th^c^te 
or  l-urkish  mobilisation  m  the  event  of  war.   Since  the 

"'^bered  some  three  million?  the 
rZ^rT5"^f"'yru^""^°f'"»P«rtance.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these  Asiatic  Greeks,  includinir 
the  wealthiest  among  tiiem.  had  been  stfipp^d  of  tbS 
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j^ssnsioBi,  and  diivai  fottt  m  cuflcf  to  big  tMi 

"^k  whfle  in  name  the  head  of  the  Greek  nstimi  and 
the  representative  of  Greek  interests,  and  content  in 
that  capacity  to  enjoy  the  state  and  status  of  royalty, 
Constantine  had  so  imperfect  a  sense  of  the  duties  of 
his  position  that  he  rejected  the  counsel  of  his  Ministen 
withoitt  qualifleation.  Venlrelos  rerigned.  The  new 
Cabinet  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  Greek  Parliament. 
Yet  almost  their  first  act  was  to  repudiate  the  Serbo- 
Greek  treaty. 

On  August  4,  1914,  the  day  on  which  Great  Britain 
declared  war,  M.  Theotokis,  the  Greek  Minister  at  Berlin, 
received  from  the  German  Emperor  a  sununons  to  s 
personal  audieiwe.  When  M.  Theotokis  entered  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Etoperor  he  found  the  latter  holding  in 
his  hand  a  telegram  which  he  told  the  Minister  had  just 
been  sent  by  Constantine.  The  purport  of  the  tel^fram 
was  not  disclosed  but  ti»  Kaiser  flWbiu  dictated  to 
Theotokis  a  reply  in  tiMse  team  i — 

"  The  Emperor  informs  me  that  an  Alliance  has 
to-day  been  concluded  between  Germany  and 
Turkey.  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  are  also  taking 
their  stand  iQongside  of  Gomany.  The  German 
warships  in  the  Mediterrenet'sn  are  to  ir>in  the 
Turkisn  Fleet  and  act  together.  By  this  action  the 
King  of  the  Hellenes  wOl  see  that  all  the  Balkan 
States  have  joined  Gamany  in  the  stnig^  agrint 
l^vinn." 

To  this  reply  the  Greek  Minister  added  his  own  report 
of  a  conversation  which  had  followed  the  dictation. 

"  In  bringing  these  considerations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  your  Majesty**  (he  wrote),  "the  KaiMr 
asl^  you — appealing  to  you  as  a  comrade,  as  a 
German  Field-Mai-shal  of  whom  the  German  Army 
is  proud,  and  reminding  his  brother-in-law  thtA 
Greece  kept  Kavala  thanks  to  the  Kaiser's  support 
— ^to  momlise  yonu  Army,  to  place  yours^  at  W» 
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side,  and  to  march  with  him  haad-in-hand  againtt 
SUviim  Mid  the  common  enemy.  If  Greece  doee 
not  nde  with  Germany  ihen  win  be  a  complete 
breach  between  Greece  and  the  Empire.  The 
Emperor  added :  '  What  I  ask  to^y  is  the  execu* 
tkm  of  what  the  two  Soiwidgai  hate  often  ctta> 


As  throwing  light  on  the  relations  of  the  two  rulers, 
the  concluding  passage  of  this  note  is  of  some  su[niflcance. 
Constantine  replied  urging  tiiat  his  attitode  w  Mtensible 
neutrality  was  the  more  desirable  course.  On  the 
following  day,  Auffust  5,  Theotokis  had  an  interview 
with  the  German  Minister  for  FoK^B  A0Mn»  and  in 
bis  aooount  (rf  it  lie  stated : — 

"Herr  von  Jagow  confirmed,  under  the  seal  of 
absolute  secrecy,  the  conclusion  of  an  Alliance 
between  Turkey  and  Germany.  When  I  pointed  out 
the  dangers  to  which  our  geographical  situation 
exposed  us,  Herr  yon  Jagow  replied  that  he  did  not 
thmk  England  would  act  against  Greece.  M. 
Theotdds  added:  *If  we  accqpt  Uie  Emperor's 
appeal,  we  ahonkl,  I  think,  ask  iw  dc«r  d^nitkms 
as  to  what  he  wants  us  to  do,  and  what  he  would 
guarantee  us  in  case  of  success.  My  impression  is 
that  he  would  nof  object  to  see  us  exloid  our 
territory  at  the  coct  oi  Sksbia.'  " 

From  these  transactions  it  is  clear  that  the  ostensible 
neutrality  of  Constantine,  covered  by  a  refusal  to  fall  in 
with  the  Kaiser's  demands,  was  intended  to  destroy  the 
Serbo-Greek  alliance,  the  western  bulwark  of  the  Balkans. 
The  destruction  of  that  bulwark  was  the  initial  step 
towards  involving  Turkey  in  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  at  Constantinople  another  phase  of  the 
comedy  was  being  enacted.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Council  of  Ministers  was 
called  together.  As  Secretary  for  War,  Enver  Pasha 
proposed  tiiat  Toriwy  diould  declare  forthwith  on  the 
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side  of  Gennany  and  Austria.  He  found  himself  in  a 

minority.  Next  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  partial 
mobilisation  of  the  reserves.  That  was  agreed  to.  The 
Sultan  personally  was  opposed  to  hostilities  and  the 
majority  of  the  Divan  shared  his  opinion.  Negotiations 
were  accordingly  set  on  foot  for  concluding  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Entente  Powers  a  formal  agreement 
of  neutrality.  While  these  negotiations  went  on  the 
tidings  came  of  sweeping  German  successes  in  Franee. 
As  the  bulletins  arrived — from  Berlin — Enver  at  every 
successive  meeting  of  the  Council  showed  himself  more 
urgent  and  aggressive.  The  shrewder  Blinisters  had 
their  misgivings.  The  Council,  however,  was  already 
divided  when  Goeben  and  Breslau  steamed  up  the 
Dardanelles  and  dropped  anchor  before  Constantinople. 
Escaping  from  the  port  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  these  ships 
had  ehoded  the  ADied  squadron  in  the  Eastern  Medite^ 
ranean,  how,  was  never  during  the  War  explained.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  Allied  squadron  was  misled 
by  false  wireless  instructions  into  believing  Goeben  and 
Breslau  would  make  for  Pola.  In  any  event,  it  did  not 
appear  a  good  beginning  for  the  AUiea  naval  operations 
in  those  waters. 

The  spectacle  of  two  German  warships  lying  off  the 
Golden  Horn,  one  of  them,  Goeben,  (me  «  we  most 
powerful  units  of  the  German  fleet,  at  once  stimulated 
the  Turkish  war  party  and  depressed  the  opposition, 
for  the  main  point  on  which  the  peace  advocates  had 
relied  was  the  supremacy  of  the  Entente  at  sea.  With 
the  support  of  the  Sultan  they  had  so  far  held  to  their 
opinions  that  the  neutrality  ctnupaet  ynn  drvwB 
and  awaiting  ratification. 

In  the  circumstances  Enver  Pasha  and  the  Gennaa 
Government  realised  that  they  must  force  the  pace. 
The  cruisers  of  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  conunand  of  German  officers.  Either  on  secret 
instructions  or  on  their  own  initiative  they  attacked 
Odessa  and  the  Russian  Black  Sea  port  of  Theodosia. 
On  learning  this  the  Turkish  Government  was  profuse 
in  its  apologies.  A  deputation  of  Mimsters  waited  (w 
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the  French  Ambassador  with  the  offer  of  an  apdbgy 
to  Russia,  and  of  an  indemnity  to  defray  damages. 
The  refiy  of  the  Entente  Powers  was  to  demand  that 

all  German  naval  and  military  instructors  in  the  Turkish 
service  must  leave  Cor:.;3u{inople.  The  demand  was 
met  by  evasion.  Tiro  was  sougut  i  o  be  gained  by  a 
counter-proposal  that  :he  matter  si  juld  be  referred  to 
the  mediatfon  of  Italj  and  the  U  lited  States.  This, 
considered  a  subterfugi  ,  i:}(  :ted  and  the  original 
demand  insisted  upon.  The  Divan  was  now  m  a 
difficulty.  To  accede  meant  wi»  with  Germany  and 
Austria;  to  refuse,  war  with  the  Entente.  A'fter  a 
prolonged  and  stormy  meeting,  the  Council,  swayed  by 
Enver  and  Talaat,  decided  by  a  majority  for  refusal. 
Four  of  the  Ministers,  Djavid  Bey,  the  most  influential 
advocate  of  a  peace  policy,  Mahmud  Pasha,  Oskam 
Effendi,  and  Boustam  Effendi,  forthwith  resigned.  The 
Ambassadors  of  the  Entente  Powers  appli^  for  thdr 
passports,  and  on  NoTonber  1  they  left  Qmstantinople. 

The  date,  November  1,  on  which  Turkey  was  brought 
into  the  War  has  a  certain  import :  the  attack  upon 
Odessa  had  only  taken  place  some  days  previously. 
For  the  meaning  of  this  hvury  it  is  necessary  to  allude 
to  events  m  other  parts  of  Europe.  If  the  question  be 
put  whether  it  was  intended  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
1914,  forthwith  to  drag  Turkey  into  the  conflict,  the 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  Had  the  campaign 
in  the  West  gone  as  at  the  outset  it  was  believed  in 
Berlin  it  would  go ;  had  France  been  speedily  crushed, 
and  Russia,  held  in  the  meanwhile  by  Austria,  been 
speedily  crushed  in  turn,  then,  the  "friendly  neu- 
trality*' of  Greece  assured,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  Turkish  assistance.  A  presumably  vic- 
torious Germany  would  indeed  have  derived  all  the 
greater  advantage  from  a  Torkish  Empire  unexhausted 
by  war.  The  still  untapped  resources  of  Turkey  would 
have  been  available  for  assault  upon  the  British  position 
in  Egypt  and  India,  while  the  scheme  of  penetration  in 
Turkey  would  have  derived  impetus,  and  completion 
from  enhanced  German  prestige.   In  short,  all  the 
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omsiderations  were  against  involving  Turkey  prema- 
turely, and  none,  in  August,  1914,  in  favour  of  that 
course. 

By  the  end  of  October,  however,  the  prospeett  had 
mstenally  changed.  The  German  expedition  into  FVanr^' 
had  suffered  disaster  on  the  Mame,  and  the  Austrian 
first  Ime  armies  had  met  with  defeat.   The  remains  of 
one  Austrian  army  had  already  laid  down  its  arms  at 
Lemberg  ;  the  wreck  of  the  other  was  cooped  up  in 
Przemysl.   The  first  battle  of  Ypres  had  also  been 
entered  upon,  and  though  not  yet  conehided  had  already 
been  lost.   In  view  also  of  the  great  German- Austrian 
revene  on  the  Vistula  it  had  become  urgent  to  divert  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  Russian  strength  from  the  main 
Eastern  front,  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  British  in  the 
East,  and  not  least  to  cut  the  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  India  tnrough  Egypt,  and  prevent  that 
country  from  being  used  as  a  base  for  the  transport  of 
troops  or  supplies  from  Australia.   To  involve  Turkey 
m  the  War  meant  a  menace  at  once  to  the  Anglo-Persian 
oil-fields  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  the 
oiJ-fields  of  the  Caucasus.    It  meant,  of  course,  also  the 
closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  cutting  of  the  shortest 
route  to  Rusna  to  and  horn  the  West,  seeing  that  the 
Baltic  route  was  now  barred.   As  an  inducement, 
Germany  could  offer  two  apparently  rich  prize»— Egyirt 
and  the  oil-fields  of  the  Caucasus,  onee  ateo  in  TtnrUA 
hands  and  now  lost,  and  the  source,  like  Egypt,  of 
terripting  wealth.   Since,  further,  notwithstanduw  the 
Balkan  War,  there  was  a  conviction  among  manyTtulu 
that,  with  the  aid  of  German  mUitary  science,  these 
dazzling  prospects  wouM  infisllibly  be  realised,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that,  stimulated  by  cupidity,  dreams 
of  a  great  revival  of  Turkish  power  swept  away  eon- 
siderations  of  prudence.  ' 

:^sentially  the  bringing  of  Turkey  into  the  conflict 
ra  November,  1914,  was  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government  a  diversion  dictated  by  neoMRty.  For 
one  thing,  the  raUway  to  Bagdad  had  not  been  cornpleted. 
The  seetiont  were  not  yet  linked  up.   For  another, 
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th.^rve"S!T^  ^""^'^'^    ^^""-y  f«>« 

kt1,„?3?^il!iP^®f***"  '^"ding  the  Turkish  Empire 
IS  that  of  hcwaogenerty.  fthe  subjects  of  Turkey  have 
often  been  roughly  classed  as  Turks.  But  of  tte 
characteristics  of  the  dominions  under  Turkish  rule  none 
has  been  more  marked  than  the  diversity  of  race  and 
Jingua«e.  That  this  was  the  case  in  EuJope  was  well 
known.  It  furnished  indeed  a  main  reason  for  the 
pohcy  of  expelling  the  Turk  from  Europe.  Not  less  w«s 
It  marked  throiKfhout  Turkey-in-Asia.  In  Asia  Minor 
tT'T^^S  fx^tion  of  Armenians.  Kmdl. 
Greeks  Jews,  Syrians  and  Arabs  formed  the  neat 
majority  The  followers  of  Osman.  setUed  for  the  SSt 
part  in  Anatolia,  became  the  progenitors  of  the  hardy 

S^H^*^  !t«^°^'  provinces  bor^ 

dering  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the 
Turkish  armies  had  always  been  chiefly  recruited! 
Those  proymoBs  formed  the  heart  of  the  Empire  At- 

tT  TnrkjS'**^'*  '"^^  continued  to  be  un?econciled 
to  Turkish  rule  on  religious  as  well  as  on  political 
grounds    The  Arab  opposed  it  on  orounds  ofri^  ;  the 

wild  tribes 

ot  the  Kurdish  highlands  Turkish  dominion  had  remained 
shadowy  and  on  the  farther  confines  of  the  Empire,  the 
region  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  western  sESSs  of 
L  TuT""  ^"^J  fouthern  Arabia  the  imperium  of 
ft  "^^l  °'  «>***ve»y  Jfwsent  date,  going  back  no 
farther  than  the  end  of  the  se^te«»th  •iJ^J^^ 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

nnl?!  "^°?  powerful  because  the  most  constantly 
XSr^ttr  ""f^^  ^^  homogeneity  is  a  sounS 
administration  and  equal  laws.  Where  there  is  a 
diversity  of  peoples  it  promotes  intercourse,  creates 
common  interests,  and  leads  in  time  to  the  asslmMo^ 

l  it  i/??"*  T^,'^*^  '"^j^*'*  populations.  The 
Slh  A  «F^!^^^jyo\ntion  of  stability  and  strength, 
lurkish  admuustration,  however,  iosteMl  of  favoimiw 
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the  fusion  of  nationalities,  opposed  the  process  as  the 
easier  means  of  maintaining  supremacy.  From  the 
subject  populations  the  Turk  rema^  distinct-an 
official  and  nuhtary  caste.  As  a  peasant  cultivator  he 
WM  simple  and  frugal ;  as  an  official  he  had  proved  him- 
rufnous  stendily 
Looking  at  these  facts,  the  advantages  immediately 
ruZ^^  diversion  were  first  thJ 

closing  of  the  Black  Sea  route  ;  secondly,  the  obligation 
thrown  upon  Russia  of  dispatching  a  strong  for2  into 

F^tnf  '*^P'  ^^'^      effectual  defenc?  of 

Egypt.  To  that  extent  Germany  added  to  the  embar- 
rassments of  her  antagonists.  And  she  obtained  the 
command  of  a  force  <rf  flrst-class  fighting  men  which 
mijfht  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  7^0.000.  In  the  fifteen 
divisions  of  the  Turkish  regular  army  fiUed  up  to  esuS 
hshment  strength  there  were  300,000  of  aU  arms.  Stens 
r^JL^f"  **  2^  to  embody  a  further  ten  divisioiE. 
i.ater  tfte  number  of  divisions  was  raised  to  fiftv.  but 
on  a  reduced  footing,  giving  a  nominal  total  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men.   At  no  time,  however,  in  the 

ouslv  m  the  field.  Allowing  for  the  supply  of  losses 
as  they  were  incuned,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  figure  at  any 
time  exceeded  half  a  million.  ^  ' 

dis^kift^^  "^"^  there  we«  ri« 

rnl^fJ^u       lrT»Pn^ent.    Much  towards  the  equip- 

es^v  i^Th.  ^'^^^^y  heen'one, 

e^ecmUy  m  the  matter  of  engineering  supplies  and 

practically  to  be  entirely  refitted  with  guns,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  then  favoured  in  Germany  a  consideraWe 

turned  out  at  Essen  and  sfcoda,  came  German  offiSra. 
instructors  and  artificers  of  various  sorts    The  ouS 

■ecnrity,  but  on  advaatageoiM  bams,  by  the  Deutsche 
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Bank.   ObligrtioiM  ineorred  by  the  Turkish  Govem- 
J  K^*"        ^^M?        apparently  reached  a  total 
eight  hundred  milhons  of  marks.   On  the  outbreak 
of  war  ,t  became  neeessary  over  and  above  to  equip  the 

the  supply.  In  the  earher  part  of  the  strumrle  that 
presented  no  particular  difficulty.  Germany  SI  Am- 
Z  "^SiSfl**  »'^P«riority  in  the  outpuHf 

war  material.  But  as  time  went  on  the  drag  wisinff 
from  the  campaigns  m  Turkey  became  serious.  ^  * 

The  second  disadvantage  was  cost.  Not  only  was 
this  a  very  expensive  war  in  Turkey,  but  it  was  enntl 
m  sc^e  to  that  of  1870-71.  and  ti^'es  ovej  more^?? 
longed  and  It  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  pE^ 
and  estimates  before  August,  1914.  Once 
drag,  notjgreiitly  felt  at  &»t.  bec«ne  toS^TS  ^ 
mcreasmi^  grave.  mw 

A  third  disadvantage  was  that  the  burden  of  losses 
in  men  feU  chiefly  upon  the  peasant  population^? 
Anatolia  and.  sweeping  away  the  able-^Sdied  males 

1'%""'^  contributed  towards 

the  final  rum  of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  dryin«  up  tte 
source  of  its  power.  '  ^yu^  up  toe 

Fourthlv,  the  eooncnnic  margin  in  Turkey  was  narrnw 
an  mevitafcle  elfeet  of  Turkish  IdministrSn  ReS 
and  severe  requisitions  for  war  purposes  so^  c^Sdthe 
margm  to  vanish  altogether.  Ld  left  thTi^^tior 
S  ^^J^ir^^^yj?  Syria,  exposed  to  faS  ffi 
again  meant  acnpiaiag  erf  the  l^^»gWioaicefc 
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THX  GBKMAN-TOBXIBH  OfimtlVE 

Military  purpose  of  German  intrij^ues  in  India — Their  failure— A 
threefola  plan  of  operations ;  winter  campaign  in  the  Cauoaaus ; 
advance  to  Baara ;  expedition  against  Egypt — Scheme  of  Turkish 
mobilisation:— weak  points  of  Turks'  Asiatic  Empire— Disasters  of 
tba  Tuikiah  Cauoaaus  Campaign — Advance  on  Basra  forestalled 

by  tiw  BrMdi — Opening  of  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  Its 

conditions— Turidsb  tvnum  British  ti£e  Maawa  and  Kurna— 
The  oooimatioD  of  Lo>war  Ifaaopotaraia— Firat  attack  asainst 
Egypt— Effects  of  British  ada&iiMwtiQn— Daelatation  of  a 
Protectorate— The  Turkish  eoBMBtewUoo  a*  Damaaniw  rinisiilai 
•ad  iilm«ai  of  tite  QamurclWfcbh  K»peditioB  BMto^iaa  ol 
Hui  >dvtaw  DaHia  of  iamaBia. 

In  September,  1914,  the  British  Government  in  India 
knew  that  agitators,  agents  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
were  among  the  tribes  of  the  North-west  frontier 
preaching  a  Jehad,  or  Holy  War.  Occupied  by  affairs 
in  Turkey,  the  German  Government  had,  to  begin  with, 
given  but  a  secondary  attention  to  the  stirring  up  of 
discontent  with  British  rule  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 
While  the  motive  of  revenge  for  the  setback  experienced 
in  1875  was  always  present,  the  influence  of  German 
agents,  though  exerted  where  and  when  opportunity 
offered,  was  covert  and  limited.  Not  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-French  Entente  in  1904  did  intrigue  begin 
to  take  a  more  active  form.  It  led  to  the  Swadashi 
movement  in  Bengal.  That  died  away ;  nevertheless, 
the  hope  of  causing  Great  Britain  serious  preceeupatioo 
through  native  unrest  had  not  been  given  up. 

Some  local  troubles  were  caused  on  the  north-west 
fiKMitiar      ths  appeal  to  Mustttlmatt  fiKOttidsm,  but 
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the  preachinff  of  a  Jehad  signally  failed.  Nor  are  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  far  to  seek.  Though  generally 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  a  Mussulman  that  he  and 
his  kindred  in  the  faith  should  be  under  the  rule  of 
infidels,  the  call  to  •  BxAy  War  must  have  a  genuine 
basis.  The  faith  must  be  manifestly  in  danger.  In 
this  instance  that  was  not  only  not  apparent,  it  was 
palpably  at  variance  w'th  the  facts.  The  toleiation, 
both  practised  and  enforced,  by  the  British  raj  and  its 
consistent  equality  towards  nationalities  and  creeds  had 
created  conunon  political  interests,  and  above  ail  the 
interest  in  peace  and  public  security.  A  riile  of  that 
kind,  once  rooted,  is  not  easy  to  disturb,  and  a  Mussul- 
man is  not  of  necessity  a  fool. 

The  chief  effect,  therefore,  of  these  proceedings  had 
been  to  im^  the  Britkh  Government  m  Indift  <m  the 
alert. 

In  the  meantime,  the  militaiy  measures  initiated  at 
Constantinople  by  Enver  Pasha^  backed  by  Liman  von 
Sandars  and  a  Germanised  Staff,  found  the  regular 
Turkish  Army,  when  war  brdce  out,  ready  to  take  the 
field.  It  was  decided  to  utilise  this  preparedness.  The 
scheme  for  the  Turkish  offensive,  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man methods,  provided  for  a  boM  and  swift  stroke 
against  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus,  a  stroke  which 
would  cut  off  access  to  the  oil-fields ;  for  an  expedition 
simultaneously  against  Egypt,  and,  finally,  for  the 
dispatch  as  speeddy  as  pcwsible  south  from  Bagdad  of 
a  force  which  was  to  occupy  Basra  and,  seizuig  the 
works  and  pipe  line  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company, 
deprive  the  British  Navy  of  this  important  source  of 
liquid  fuel. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  the  Turkish  regular  army 
had  been  mobilised  into  two  main  bodies.  The  first, 
consisting  of  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  Corps,  strengthened 
by  reserves,  was  massed  at  Erzerum.  It  was  further 
reinforced  by  the  Ist  Corps,  transported  by  sea,  before 
war  was  declared;  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond. 
All  these  troops  were  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
Hassin  Inet  Pasha.  Hie  second  main  body  massed  at 
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Damascus  under  the  command  of  Djemal  Pasha,  ccm- 
sisted  in  additi<m  to  troops  based  on  that  "  inspection," 
of  the  4th  Corps,  sent  from  Adrianople ;  of  the  12th 
Corps,  transferred  from  McMui,  and  of  a  division  <tf 
reserves  from  Anatdia.  In  aO  there  were  at  DapiaseiH 
some  140,000  men.  The  total  forces  destined  for 
operations  in  the  Caucasus  amounted  to  about  200,000. 
Other  corps  were  retained  at  Constantinople  as  a  pro- 
vision ajjainst  emergendes.  Of  the  troops  at  Bagdad 
one  division  appears  to  have  been  deemed  presently 
sufficient  for  the  Basra  enterprise.  No  immediate 
serious  opposition  in  that  oiiarter  was  looked  for. 

The  mam  difficulty  whicn  beset  this  plan  of  an  offeii> 
sive  was  the  distances  to  be  covered.  In  the  case  of  the 
Caucasus  the  season  of  Lhe  year  was  against  it,  but  in 
the  cases  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  favourable. 

The  distances,  with  th ;  relative  paucity  of  railway 
and  the  indifferent  roads,  revealed  tte  true  weakness  of 
Turkey's  Asiatic  dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
all  inmortant  from  the  German  point  of  view  to  esqpkHt 
the  effect  of  surprise. 

So  far,  for  example,  as  the  Caucasus  was  concerned, 
it  did  not  appear  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Russians  would  not  contemplate  activities  on  a  large 
scale  until  the  spring  of  1915.  Quite  possibly,  therefore, 
they  might  be  taken  unawares.  There  is  probably  not 
an  area  in  the  world  where  campaigning  in  mid-winter 
is  more  hazardous  or  involves  worse  hardshiM  th*p  on 
the  vast  and  rugged  tableland  between  the  BladE  sad 
the  Caspian  Seas.  Vaiying  in  height  from  1,500  to 
5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  its  backbone  a  chain  of  lofty 
peaks,  this  great  upland  is  in  winter  swept  bv  violent 
gales  mostly  accompanied  by  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which, 
freezing  as  it  faUs,  Uea  many  feet  thick  everywhere,  and 
in  the  defiles  and  hollows  forms  drifts  of  great  depth. 
The  cold  is  so  severe  that  the  natives  live  during  the 
winter  underground,  in  spacious  excavations  accommo- 
dating both  themselves,  their  cattle  and  their  stores. 
Outside  the  towns  the  country  then  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lun^st  »(yMr>boinid  sdkiide.  Nvmbat  k 
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there  a  sign  of  life,  aaiw  at  nxe  intervals  the  nnoke 

from  the  fires  of  some  underground  village. 

North  of  the  upland  mass  the  level  falls  into  a  mighty 
hollow  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea, 
the  towering  peaks  of  the  main  range  of  the  Caucasus 
rismg  on  the  farther  side  of  it,  a  wan  of  eternal  snows. 
Accordmg  to  geologists,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Black 
Sea  once  formed  a  united  sheet  of  water.  In  this  trough 
lies  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Caucasus,  and  along 
it  runs  the  railway  with  Baku  on  the  Caspian  at  one  end 
and  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea  at  the  other.  South  of 
Tiflis  there  is  in  the  Caucasus  plateau  a  deep  rift  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  narrowing  as  it  thrusts  into 
the  highlands.  Up  this  rift  had  been  carried  a  branch 
of  the  railway,  and  on  that  line  are  first  Alexandropol, 
next  the  famous  rock  fortress  of  Kars,  and  finally,  ttott 
to  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  and  near  ^  stimmit  <rf 
the  pass,  Sarikamish,  another  but  more  modern  fortress 
and  a  Russian  military  base.  The  natural  and  easiest 
way  across  the  highlands  into  the  Hffis  trough,  or  vice 
WM«,  through  the  rift.  For  ages,  therefore,  the 
detile  .s  been  the  site  of  military  works.  The  road 
across  it  is  the  main  and  ancient  trade  route  between 
Tiflis  and  Erzerum,  but  the  railway  ends  at  Sarikamish. 
The  sixty  miles  between  that  place  and  Ei^erum  have 
to  be  covered  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 

It  was  into  this  wintry  wilderness  with  no  railways 
at  their  disposal  that  the  Turks,  inspired  and  gnided  By 
their  German  advisers,  resolved  to  plunge. 

The  Russians  had  in  the  Caucasus  under  the  command 
of  General  Wozonoff  an  army  three  corps  strong.  Within 
a  fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war  part  of  this 
Russian  force  began  a  forward  movement.  An  advance 
was  made  from  Sarikamish  along  the  Erzerum  road. 
Occupying  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  Russians  on 
November  20  crossed  the  frontier.  It  was  they  who 
after  all  had  taken  the  Turks  bv  surprise,  for  they  met 
with  no  serious  opposition  until  the  vanguard  had  reached 
and  taken  Koprikeui.  Further  progress  was  then 
checked  by  the  11th  Turkish  Corps,  pushed  forward 
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from  Erzcrum  to  arrest  them.   It  wm  neeeinry  far 

the  Russians  to  wait  until  the  main  body  came  up. 

Possibly  the  Russian  General  suspected  that,  after  the 
(icrman  manner,  some  stroke  t  ->s  afoot,  aad  htd  deter- 
mined to  anticipiate  it.  If  so  his  inference  was  speedily 
confirmed.  He  learned  that  a  Turkish  army  corps,  the 
10th,  were  executing  a  movement  designed  to  attack 
him  in  flank.  Frontally  to  force  the  defile,  with  its 
strong  places,  was  to  aB  intents  in^ossiUe,  but  from 
Erzerum  northwards  a  road  runs  through  the  bills  to 
Olti,  then,  by  a  roundabout  route  leuUng  over  the 
Bardus  pass,  it  is  possible  to  descend  upon  Sarikamish 
from  the  north-west.  It  was  hazardous  to  the  last 
degree  to  attempt  this  remote  pass  in  winter,  but  im- 
questionably  the  Turks  were  bent  upon  doing  it.  Mean« 
while  on  the  xu^t  of  the  troops  moving  over  the  Bardus 
pass,  the  9thTuridsh  Corps  pushed  on  from  Hawan 
Kala  over  the  mountains  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Araks  with  the  manifest  intention  of  approaching 
Sarikamish  simultaneously  from  the  south-west. 

These  three  movements  of  the  10th,  9th  and  11th 
Corps  branched  out  from  Erzerum  like  the  fingers  of  a 
hand.  Reaching  the  frontier,  where  they  would  be 
farthest  apart,  they  would  thai  and  dote  in 

on  the  Russian  forces. 

But  the  supreme  Turkish  adventure  of  this  campaign, 
directed  iu  fact  and  in  person  by  Enver  Pasha  and  a 
Headquarters  Staff  mamfy  of  German  (^cers,  was 
represented  by  the  march  of  the  1st  Corps  from  Trebi- 
zond.  The  plan  was  for  this  Corps,  moving  south  to 
Ardasa,  to  strike  the  valley  of  the  Choruk,  to  follow  that 
valley  along  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  more  than 
100  kilometres,  to  reach  at  its  upper  end  the  road  from 
Batum,  then  to  follow  the  loftv  pass  which  zigzags 
across  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Yalagaschamski,  and  fin- 
ally to  deseend  by  the  valley  of  tM  Kara  to  Ardi^aa. 
From  there,  assuming  the  Russian  forces  to  be  engaged 
in  the  defile  round  Sarikamish,  it  should  be  feasible  to 
debouch  upon  the  road  and  railway  from  Kars  in  the 
rear  of  that  stoHi^iold.   In  sbmrt,  if  not  the  whole 
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tember,  1914,  Sir  Edmund  Barrow,  military  secretary 
at  the  India  Office,  had  drawn  up  a  memorandum 
urging  the  occupation  of  Basra  on  the  three  grounds 
that  It  would  tend  to  safeguard  Egypt,  to  impress  the 
Arabs  and  to  protect  the  Ajiglo-Persian  Oil  Installation. 
Upon  that  recommendation  the  6th  Division  out  of  the 
troops  intended  tot  service  in  Europe  was  reserved  for 
an  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  many  years 
the  Brit  ish  authorities  in  India  had  had  political  relations 
with  the  semi-independent  Arab  sheiks  who  ruled  the 
territories  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  or  adjoining  its 
western  shores,  and  Sir  Percy  Cox,  selected  to  accompany 
the  expedition  as  political  officer,  received  instnustions 
to  ffet  into  touch  with  the  Sheiks  of  Koweit,  Murrammah, 
and  Najd.  In  view  of  the  caU  for  prompt  action  the 
Poonah  brigade,  part  of  the  6th  Division,  in  the  middle 
of  October  embarked  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
G«aeral  W.  S.  Delamain,  as  an  advance  font.  It  was  to 
occup;^  Abadan,  the  island  in  the  Shatt-el-Arab  on  which 
were  situated  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company's  refineries. 

Cmuisting  of  the  2nd  Dorsets,  the  20th  Punjaub 
Infantry,  the  10th  (Wellesley)  Rifles,  the  117th  Mah- 
rattas  and  two  batteries  of  light  guns,  the  advance 
force  reached  Barhein,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  on 
October  28.  The  first  operation  was  to  capture  the 
Turkish  fort  of  Fao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab. 
Following  a  bombardment  by  the  gunboat  Odin,  the 
garrison  of  the  fort  were  overpowered.  Having  secured 
this  post.  General  Delamain  sailed  with  his  flotilla  up 
the  estuary,  and  disembarking  his  troops  at  Saniyeh, 
on  the  Turkish  shore  opposite  Abadan,  proceeded,  on 
November  7,  to  form  an  entrenched  camp. 

(From  Bagdad  to  Basra,  following  the  course  of  the 
Tigris,  the  distance  is  502  miles,  and  to  follow  the  river 
in  traversing  this  region  is  the  only  practicable  course. 
At  the  very  best  rate  of  marching  the  Turkish  trocm 
ordered  to  Basra,  if  they  advanced  from  Bagdad  OB 
foot  could  not  complete  the  journey  in  much  less  than 
MX  weeks.  With  the  means  of  river  transport  at  their 
disposal  the  tuutk  had  to  be  canrkd  out  ia  thai 
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the  guns,  stores,  and  other  impedimenta  accompanying 
the  troops  on  tugs  and  barges.   In  summer,  the  sandy 
loam  of  the  Mesopotamian  wastes  is  often  blown  by 
the  wind  into  great  clouds  of  dust.   In  winter,  tibe  rainy 
season,  however,  the  soil  becomes  an  adhesive  mud. 
It  then  is  heavy  going.   Save  in  the  beds  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  no  stone  is  foimd  in  the  country. 
The  surface  is  one  vast  alluvial  deposit,  for  the  most  part 
as  level  as  an  inland  sea,  and,  mdeed,  giving  the  im- 
pression as  much  of  water  as  of  land,  an  impression 
strengthened  by  the  rare  ridges  rising  out  of  the  expanse 
like  islands,  by  the  equal  rarity  of  trees,  and  by  the  far- 
spreading  shaUow  lakes  or  swamps  which  fill  the  depres- 
sions. Tlda  state  at  things  has  resulted  from  the  ruin 
of  the  ancient  system  of  irrigation,  traces  of  which, 
existent  after  2,000  years  of  neglect  and  decay,  add 
to  the  melamdioly  monotony  of  the  prospect. 

There  was  every  reason  why  the  Turks  should  move 
to  occupy  Basra  in  force.  Apart  from  the  military 
damage  that  must  result  to  the  British  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  An^Persian  oil-field  and  the  seizure  of  the 
rdineries,  the  iRlayet  of  Basra  from  below  Kuma  included 
a  tract  of  country,  not  merely  fertile,  but  populated 
and  well  tilled.  Joining  at  Kurna,  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  unite  to  form  the  estuary  of  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab.  From  Basra,  fifty  miles  below  Kurna,  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  estuary  is  Persian  territory,  the 
western  nominally  Turkish— nominally  because  Turidsh 
authority  on  these  confines  of  the  Empire  was  at  best 
uncertain  and  disputed.  An  essential  feature  of  the 
Herman  scheme,  nevertheless,  was  command  of  the  outlet 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ahke  to  estabUsh  that  command 
and  to  anticipate  the  landing  of  a  hostOe  force,  troops 
had  been  sent  south  from  Bagdad  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  by  what  was  in  effect  a  forced  march,  had 
arrived  at  Basra  on  or  about  the  same  day  that  the 
British  advance  force  landed  at  Saniyeh. 

News  of  the  British  landing  must  have  reached  the 
Turks  at  Basra  immediately  on  their  arrival.  No  time 
was  therefore  lost  in  puslmlg  down  to  Saniyeh  a  strong 
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reconnaissance.  On  November  11  the  reconnaissance 
came  within  a  short  day's  march  of  the  British  camp. 
The  Mahrattas  and  Punjaubis  were  sent  out  to  deal  win 
it.  In  the  gkirmish  the  Turks  were  defeated. 

Decidedly  Hit  Tdrics*  best  opportunity  was  to  attack 
tile  nitish  camp  forthwith  with  all  the  strength  at  their 
diqpatel.  Unfortunately  for  them  their  men  were  little 
fit  tot  immediele  cuupugnmg.  RfdiiCotwuieiits  were 
sent  from  Basra,  and  proceed^  to  entrench  at  Sahaia, 
four  miles  north  of  Saniyeh,  thus  cutting  the  route  to 
Basra  by  land. 

Two  day*  later,  however,  on  November  18,  Lieut.- 
General  S&>  A.  A.  Barrett  sailed  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab 
from  India  and  reached  Saniyeh  with  the  remaining 
troops  of  the  6th  Division — the  Ahmednagar  Brigade, 
and  the  Belgaum  Brigade.  The  first  (Brigfuiier-G^eral 
D.  H.  Dobbie)  was  formed  of  the  1st  Oxford  L.I.,  and 
the  108rd  and  119th  Mahrattas ;  the  second  (Brigadier- 
General  C.  I.  Fry)  of  the  2nd  Norfolks,  the  110th  Mah- 
rattas, the  7th  Rajputs  and  the  114th  Raiputanas. 
With  tiie  fane  weie  the  48th  Pi(meers,  the  8rd  Sappers 
aiid  Miners,  and  the  tlrd  Cavalry. 

As  soon  as  ^'i-acticabk  after  the  disembarkation  the 
Tittks  at  Sahain  were  (November  15)  attacked  by  the 
Poona  brigade  and  dislodged.  But  on  the  17th  wmi 
was  brought  in  that  the  main  Turkish  force  from  Basis 
was  advancing.  A  general  British  attack  was  accord- 
inf^y  decided  i^xm,  and  the  whole  force  moved  dui. 
At  Sahfl,  nine  miles  north  of  the  British  camp,  the 
Turkish  army  was  discovered  posted  with  its  left  on 
the  estuary,  and  its  right,  where  its  artillery  was  chiefly 
in  po^on,  covered  by  groves  oi  date  palm.  In  frmrt 
was  a  have  and  level  plain.  As  it  seemed  advisable  to 
throw  the  weight  of  the  British  attack  towards  the 
enemy's  left,  where  our  gunboats  were  able  to  assist  by 
enfllaoing  the  hostile  trenches,  while  holding  his  right, 
and  thus  to  turn  him  off  the  river,  and  by  forcing  him 
at  the  same  time  off  the  Basra  route  imperil  his  retreat, 
the  British  infantiy  had  to  advance  in  open  atdtt  mcsom 
this  taqpoKd  tnm.  They  carried  mii  ^  mmommi 
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however,  with  dash  and  coolness,  and  this  intrepidity 
so  impressed  the  Turks  thai  thev  brdke  before  the  British 
eonid  close.  The  Tinldshcastiatties  chiefly  suffered  in  the 
pursuit,  and  were  reckoned  at  1,500  men.  Those  of  the 
British  force  were  858,  but  the  killed  only  numbered  88. 

Not  only  was  the  road  to  Basra  cleared  by  this  action ; 
the  Turks  had  been  disorganised.  To  follow  up  the 
blow,  part  of  the  British  force  waj  embarked  on  two  river 
steamers,  and  preceded  by  the  gunboats  made  for  Basra 
by  water.  The  rest  of  the  troops  meanwhile  pressed  the 
retreating  memy  by  land.  Some  distance  below  Basra 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  block  the  fairway  by 
sinking  three  steamers  across  it.  A  battery  of  Turkish 
guns  posted  to  cover  the  barrier  was  rapidly  put  out  <rf 
action  and  some  hours'  work  sufficed  to  blow  up  the 
obstruction.  On  November  22,  that  hbving  been  done, 
the  flotilla  and  advanced  troops  pushed  on  at  full  speed. 
They  reached  Basra  early  on  the  same  day.  Rumour 
had  affirmed  that  the  Turks  had  evacuated  the  place, 
and  the  report  was  found  to  be  true.  The  Turks  had 
withdrawn  the  day  before,  leaving  the  town  to  be 
plundered  by  their  auxiliaries.  In  the  course  of  that 
afternoon  (November  22)  the  maiB  bo^  ol  the  BritMi 
force  marched  in. 

Measures  were  taken  for  converting  Basra  into  a  base 
camp,  but  the  difficulties  were  various.  There  were  no 
quay  for  landing  either  men  or  goods,  no  warehouses 
or  buildings  suitable  for  storage.  Everything  had  to 
be  improvised.  General  Barrett  had  brought  with  him 
two  months'  supplies,  and  these  had  somehow  to  he 
accommodated.  Unfortunately,  the  only  public  building 
in  the  place  useful  for  such  a  purpose,  the  Turkish  custom 
house,  had  been  burned  down.  So  far,  however,  as 
lack  of  material  permittr  i  the  camp  was  put  into  order. 

Part  of  the  Tinkish  forces  having  retired  upon  Kuma, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Frazer  was  on  December  3  sent  up  the 
estuary  with  a  detachment  of  the  Noriblks  and  Indiw 
troops,  accompanied  by  three  gunboats,  two  armed 
launches,  and  an  armed  yacht.  Going  on  ahead  while 
Frazer  put  his  men  ashore  four  miles  below  Kuma,  aa 
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the  westero  budc  of  the  Tigrh,  the  gonboats  found  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  at  Mezera,  on  the  east  bank 
where  Turkish  batteries  covere<?  the  navigable  channel! 
In  this  part  of  its  course,  though  the  Tigna  is  800  yards 
wide,  It  IS  on  the  whole  shallow.  The  deeper  channel 
winds  between  the  shoals  from  bank  to  bank  in  acute 
turns,  and  it  bemg  impossible  to  keep  in  midstream, 
apart  from  the  ciment  which  runs  at  four  knots  per  hour! 
navigatwrn  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Shore  batteries, 
therefore,  formed  a  formidable  obstruction. 
1  ^"  Kuma.  Lieut.^olonel  Frazer  soon 

learned  that  the  place  was  held  in  a  strength  quite 
beyond  his  small  force  to  confront.  He  iimqii^mIv 
withdr.  w  and  sent  for  reinforcements.  ^7 
These,  the  rest  of  the  Norfolks  and  the  Tth  Rajputs, 
under  the  command  of  General  Fry,  arrived  on  Decein- 

A'u  m  "P°^  Mezera  was  then  resolved  upon, 

and  the  Turks  were  driven  out. 

The  capture  of  Mezeia  enabled  the  British,  if  thev 
chose,  to  cross  the  nver  dx  miles  above  Kurna,  and  the 
plan  of  crossing  at  that  point  was  adopted.  Thoujrh  it 
was  a  dansrerous  service,  men  of  the  Sappers  and  Mmers 
Corps  gaUantly  swjun  the  stream,  carrying  a  line  at- 
r^L*v  *  ^«™P«n  cable  which  was  then  hauled  across, 
and  with  a  flat-bottomed  dhow  which  had  been  towed 
up,  formed  a  ferry. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Turks  in  Kurna  had  sat  tight, 
evidently  uncertMi  as  to  the  direction  of  the  nfain 
attack,  and  probably  thinking  the  crossing  of  the  river 
higher  up  a  ruse.  Since  the  town  is  close  to  the  point 
where  the  Tjgns  and  Euphrates  join,  the  appearand  of 
the  mam  British  force  to  the  north  and  west^mpletely 
cut  them  off.  The  British  troops  at  once  be£ui  tb 
throw  up  entrenchments.  Seemg  this,  a  party  of 
lurkish  officers^e  out  under  a  white  flag  t^wley. 
General  Fry  insisted  on  unconditional  sur^nder,  and 
here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply.  Next  day 
(December  9)  the  garrison  of  1,200  men  lid  down  th^ 

T'  f  The  equipment  t»ken  inehided  nine  guns. 

bo  far  the  British  blows  hud  pnnred  to  be  swift. 
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The  hold  on  the  estuary  and  the  course  of  the  llpk 
as  far  as  Kuna,  liO  miles  ttmn  sea,  w&h  secur*. 
But  the  orgaaisatkm  diAenlties  with  which  tt  ?  B  ic.£h 
rnmander  found  himself  confronted  at  Basra  in  estab- 
shing  a  basis  for  future  operations  gave  the  enemy  an 
optnktg.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Kuma  and 
Mezera,  a  Turkish  force  advanced  to  the  Karun,  the 
river  which  flows  into  the  Shatt-el-Arab  from  the  east. 
The  pipe  line  from  the  oil-fields  is  carried  along  the 
southern  bank  of  this  stream.  Evidently  these  enemy 
troops  were  the  reinforcements  whose  destination  had 
been  Kuma.  Finding  that  place  already  lost  they  had 
struck  east  towards  Ahwaz,  where,  as  part  of  the  plan 
for  patrolling  the  pipe  line,  the  British  had  estabHdied 
a  post.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers  the  post 
had  to  withdraw,  and  a  small  expeditionary  force  sent 
up  to  recover  the  pontkm  toaad  tbt  Tovks  too  strmtt 
to  be  dislodged. 

As  the  TiSkt  were  also  at  Nasariyeh  on  the  Euphrates, 
68  miles  weft  <rf  Kuma,  General  Barrett  found  that  to 
meet  all  the  demands  upon  his  division  forlJiwith  would 
have  involved  its  dispersal  over  a  wide  extent  <tf  comitry. 
Ahready  the  force  had  been  reduced  by  the  placing  of 

{garrisons  at  Koweit,  Mezera  and  Kuma,  and  by  the  pipe 
ine  patrol.  Further  dispersal  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  huhW  imprudent.  A  fourth  brigade 
was  on  its  way  from  lnS&,  and  a  fifth  was  to  follow,  but 
until  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
General  to  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth.  In  the 
region  occupied,  a  division  €i  tnops  to  go  rom^  had 
to  be  carefully  handled.  lie  had  no  alternative  in  the 
interval  save  to  mark  time. 

Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  situation  broadly,  the 
Turkish  p^ect  regarding  Basra  had  failed.  Not  merdy 
had  the  British  got  in  first,  but  with  their  sea  communica- 
tion it  was  clear  they  could  not  be  ejected  unless  by  an 
effort  which  geographical  conditions  and  Turkish 
sources  alike  put  out  of  the  question. 

How,  meanwhile,  had  fortune  gone  with  the  expedition 
against  Egypt  ?  The  main  reliance  in  that  instance  had 
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been  on  revdt.  At  the  head  of  the  intriffue  affaintt 
British  authority  was  the  Khedive,  Abbas  HUnu:  He 
had  been  m  r^ffular  correspondence  with  Constantinople 
and  Berhn,  nA  it  seemingly  was  not  doubted  either  by 
the  Germans  or  by  the  Turks  that  his  influence  would 
render  the  so-caUed  Nationalist  movement  formidable. 
A  plot  had  been  set  on  foot  for  midermiidng  the  fiddity 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  assurances  given  that  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  Turkish  force  on  the  frontier 
the  Egyptian  troops  might  be  depended  upon  to  rise 
against  the  British  occupation.  In  November,  1914, 
on  the  declaration  of  wsr  with  Turkey,  Abbas  fled  to 
Italy,  then  neutral.  Later,  he  made  his  way  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  received  with  eveiv  outward  mark  of 
respect,  and  from  Viemui  tn^M  through  Rumania 
to  Constantinople. 

Li  Egypt,  however,  it  speedily  became  apparent  that 
thirty  tight  years  of  British  administration  had  wrouffht 
a  profound  change.   Abbas  was  deposed,  the  country 
declared  a  British  protectorate,  and  Prince  Hussein 
Kamel,  second  and  favourite  son  of  Ismail  Pasha, 
raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Sultan.  Dis- 
imgmshed  by  his  pubtic  spirit,  and  his  consistent  concern 
in  improvements,  more  especially  those  relating  to 
agriculture,  the  new  Sultan  had  had  experience  of  public 
affairs  as  a  Minister.   These  changes  afforded  a  test  of 
British  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  so^ed  Nationalist  movement  on  the  other. 
Ihe  movement  showed  itself  factitious  and  hollow. 
Sot  even  those  who  had  been  paid  to  advocate  it  under 
the  guise  of  independence  showed  themselyes  prepared 
for  a  return  to  Turkish  domination.   The  moment 
advocacy  became  dangerous,  and  profits  from  it  ceased, 
the  agitation  collapsed. 

Apwt  from  that,  the  inflow  of  troops  from  India 
and  the  appearance  in  Egypt  for  the  first  time  of  the 
magnificent  corps  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
convinced  even  the  most  fisnatieal  that  to  pit  the 
J!'gyi)tian  army  against  such  foiees  was  the  idlest  of 
unaguungs.  It  wmdd  have  been  the  idinl««aBi«iy^ 
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had  the  Egyptian  army  been  Meted  with  "  Nationalist " 
sentiment,  and  the  fellohia  of  ft  like  mind.  Both  the 
army  and  the  peawnt  eulti^tors,  however,  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  conditions  better  than  had  ever  been 
known — better  than  their  less  fortunate  fathers  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  To  them  tl^  movement  for  alliance  with 
the  Turks  made  no  appeal.  The  appeal  had  been 
addressed  to  their  religious  feelings,  but  their  religious 
feelings  had  been  respected  and  the  appeal  ran  eoantar 
to  their  everyday  peroqrtifm*  and  to  thdr  commoB 

Briefly,  the  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt 
entertained  at  Berlin  and  Constantinople  had  no  foun- 
dfttion  in  fMit. 

Since,  however,  Egypt  was  the  greatest  of  the  prizes 
the  new  regime  at  Constantinople  had  set  out  to  gain, 
and  since  the  rigime  had  to  stand  by  success  or  faU  by 
failure,  belief  in  the  certainty  of  a  revolt  in  Egypt  acted 
as  a  spiur,  and  so  acted  though  the  means  were,  sanely 
weighed,  utterly  insufficient.  The  first  necessity  for  any 
successful  invasion  of  Egypt  is  sea  power.  Apart  frcnn 
SM  power  there  is  no  atMsen  save  across  ^ai,  a  hundred 
and  more  miles  of  stony  and  waterless  desert  divided 
from  an  equally  arid  mass  of  mountains  on  the  south 
by  a  tract  of  waterless  sand.  The  region  is  rainless. 
Not  a  cloud  is  ever  seen  in  the  biuming  sky.  With  the 
exception  of  the  dry  and  stunted  scrub  in  the  hollows 
of  the  southern  mountains,  Sinai  is  dead ;  cursed  by  an 
everlasting  thirst ;  silent  with  the  silence  of  eternal  death. 

Yet  it  was  across  this  tract  that  the  Germuis  had 
persuaded  the  Turks  that  their  military  science  would 
enable  them  without  command  of  the  coast  to  transport 
a  modern  army  with  the  machinery  of  modern  war. 
In  part  the  feat  was  to  be  facilitated  by  the  laying  down 
of  a  light  railway. 

Sober-minded  men  might  well  have  had  their  mis- 
givings, and  for  that  reason  probably  Djemal  Pasha  had 
been  picked  out  for  the  Damascus  ccmunand.  Moce 
than  any  other  of  the  Yoiuig  Turic  party  lie  was  noted 
for  his  Anglophobia. 
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Ti»  concentntkm  at  Dumwim  was  intended,  how- 
ever, not  only  to  supply  troops  for  an  expedition  aoainst 
Egypt,  but  to  guard  against  a  possible  descent  upon  the 
coast  of  Sjma,  and  a^nst  malcontents. 
Av^®        7^        "  Uwinching  the  Egyptian  part  of 
the  entemiw.   Reports  were  spread  that  the  attempt 
was  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale— by  three  or  more 
divisions  of  troops.   AU  who  knew  the  difficulties 
accepted  the  reports  with  rewnre.   It  is  possible  enough 
that  Djemal  Pasha,  whose  military  abilities  as  disclosed 
in  the  Balkan  War  were  not  high,  believed  a  stronir  force 
could  be  sent  as  far  as  the  Suez  Canal,  «id  it  is  Muallv 
possible  that  the  chief  of  his  staff,  a  German;  voh 
Kiessenst^,  thought  as  he  did.   Certainly  the  prepara- 
tions at  Gaza  pomted  to  big  things.   But  evidently 
when  pra<^  detaib  were  gone  into  these  larger 
defflgna  iMd  to  be  gimi  up.   The  great  problem,  of 
course,  was  that  of  water.   From  Gaza  by  way  of  El 
Ansh  to  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal  is  120  miles.  As- 
suming success,  at  least  twelve  days'  supply  of  water 
would  have  to  be  carried  both  for  the  men  Mid  for  the 
transport  ammals  and  cavalry  mounts.   In  addition  to 
the  usual  skins  used  for  the  purpose  Ji  the  East,  a  h&rse 
consipiment  of  keroone  and  petrol  tins  had  been 
coUected,  and  the  intention  was  to  carry  them  fuU,  and 
employ  those  empty  on  arrival  to  buoy  up  rafts  and 
boats  on  which  the  canal  was  to  be  crossed.   On  its 
face  It  looked  a  brilliant  idea,  and  a  cheap  one  besides 
—always  a  recommendation.   But  even  this  would  only 
be  practicable  by  moving  forward  in  stages  and  esUb- 
lishmg  depots.   And  though  failure  was  not  counted 
"P°V°®"^  »t  the  imagined  imminent  revolt  in  Egypt, 
fof         ^  ****  posribility,  and  it  had  to  be  provided  ' 

The  preparations  had  been  in  train  bef<He  war  was 
declared,  and  the  force  that  set  out,  early  in  November, 
consirted  of  the  8th  Corps,  part  of  che  4th,  a  body  of 
sRirmishCTs  who  had  been  employed  during  the  Italian 
War  m  Trqjoh,  and  were  inured  to  desert  fightinir,  and 
as  a  vangiuurd  some  2,000  Bedouin  ii 
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of  flat-bottomed  boats. 

The  Sinai  peninsula  is  politicaUv  part  ot  Egypt,  and 
the  British  had  a  small  force  at  El  Arish  on  the  coast, 
but  that  post  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the  only  troops 
east  ci  the  canal  were  •  battalkm  of  Gurkhas,  and  the 
Bikanir  Camel  Corps  at  Kantiyeh,  the  western  end  of 
the  £1  Arish  route.  Advancing  without  oppontion  to 
13  Ariih  and  finding  that  place  evacuated,  the  enemy 
MMMmnoitred  the  track  to  the  west,  and  on  November  21 
his  irre^lars  appeared  before  Kantiyeh  and  engaged  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  Camel  Corps.  Nothiiy  more  was 
seen  of  him  witil  January  28,  when  there  was  another 
attack  or  demonstration  at  Kantiyeh,  driven  off  with 
loss  by  the  Gurkhas.  This  attack  was  a  ruse.  In  the 
interval  the  expedition,  leaving  part  of  the  8th  Corps 
in  garrison,  had  been  making  its  way  sooth  from  there 
along  the  Wady-el- Arish  a  stony  valley  extending  inland 
from  the  coast  to  the  sandy  tract  of  the  interior.  From 
that  point,  by  following  the  Pil|^ms'  Route  fSrom  Meoea, 
the  Suez  Canal  may  be  reached  near  Toussoum,  where 
the  g«Mral  flatness  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  canal  is 
broken  by  sand  dunes. 

This  vmdulating  stretch  of  the  desert  had  been  selected 
as  the  point  of  crossing.  In  the  course  ci  Februaiy  2 
the  van  of  the  hostile  column,  reaching  the  dunes,  had 
as  stealthily  as  possible  spread  themselves  along  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  They  waited  until  nightfall,  and 
tiien  entered  upon  jnreparations  to  launch  their  boats 
and  rafts,  covered  tiy  the  fire  <tf  then*  bstteries  of  f  eld 
guns,  and  two  heavy  pieces  of  6-in.  calibre  transported 
with  great  labour.  It  was  still  light  enough,  howeva, 
in  that  dear  air  fw  sane  of  these  movemoits  to  be 
observed  from  Toussoum,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
canal.  The  British  troops  were  on  the  alert,  and  word 
was  sent  to  right  and  left.  Lining  the  embankmrat  on 
the  west  side  the  British  wherever  boats  or  rafts  were 
pushed  down  to  the  water  played  on  the  embarkati(» 
places  with  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  The  fusillade 
was  answered  by  the  enemy  and  as  more  men  mw 
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into  action  on  either  «de  npidhr  extended.  One  after 
another  boaU  and  lafts  werewmk. 

At  daybr«»k  on  February  8  the  battle  became  general 
^^'l^f;^^'^  to  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Three  ibritith 
gunboets,  the  armed  Indian  transport  Hardinge,  and  the 
French  gvtardships  Requim  and  B^mrecoiteZt,  entered 
mto  1^  and  made  any  crossing  of  the  canal  by  the  enemy 
out  of  the  question.  His  positions  were  heavUy  bom- 
barded both  by  the  ships  and  by  the  Britidi  b/tteries. 

K^fl  °^  a*  endeavou^o 
!ST  5"*  to'^««J»  afternoon  his  fire  slack- 

ened, rjie  British  commander,  General  Sir  John 
^eU.  suspecting  that  a  retirement  had  begun,  threw 
over  a  column  of  Indian  trooM  at  Touss^.  and  a 
f^^^^J^t  ScT&pexjm.  The  dunes  were  speedily 
clear^,  and  600  prisoners  taken.   Evidentiy  the^my 

K  i*^**  400  dead  W  fimnd. 

The  hortile  guns,  however,  had  been  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  an  assamt  became  imminent,  and  extended  pursuit 
by  infantry  across  the  loose  sand  of  this  region  was 
judged  madvisable.  On  the  difficulties  of  ^e  march 
back  no  light  was  pubMdy  thrown,  but  they  were  deter- 
rent enough  to  damp  the  ambition  of  conquering  Effynt. 

Th^."iiS' JT^"*  ^  German-TurlSi^feSe. 
Tb$  war  iMd  not  opened  prasperoiidy. 
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ThaKnt^irtdPwiiwri  ,11.  Kireocf^- PoUUwd  mictokect— Reasona  mdv  ac«d 
fot  the  OaB^tX  i>r(>ject  -ITicn  •trat«gtMl  unaoundneMi — T  orie 
concerning  naval  ,./a^k  urior  land  tkjwncm    Preliminary  bona 
bardinent  oi  Dar:  uttoU'  ^  f  wta — TttrkWi  «oiiBt«-prM>arat]cn»— 
The  Allied  Flee<    Attack  of  February  19,  19lS--4ta  Mwrit*— 
Arrival  of  Nava!  reinforcoin  r  t  — The  atteek  of  TilimWJ 
Atta<  k  of  March  6 — Reuewed  ou  Miwli  7  Mrf  10— >ChMW»  Jtt  HKt 
Naval  (  ommandp— Tta*  itHnll  ci  Ifanb  Ifr— Its  fafiow— OMWi 
of  the  reverse. 

LoOKiNO  at  the  events  so  fn  -  narrated,  there  were  two 
measures  which  in  their  earlier  ->tages  might  rapidly  have 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  Allies. 

The  first  was  a  steady  and  consistent  pressure  upon 
the  King  of  Greece  to  ftdlow  a  constitutional  course 
of  conduct.  The  grounds  fcr  the  application  of 
pressure  were  clear,  A  cons,  itutional  ruler  may 
have  pmoml  views  and  opinio f is,  but  a  penmisl 
policy  on  the  part  of  such  a  rul*  r  is  >ot  constitu- 
tional. J3y  initiating,  therefore,  and  caa  i  .  ing  out  a 
personal  policy  Constantine  was  acting  in  defiance, 
not  merely  of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  people,  but  of  the 
express  authority  of  the  three  Guardian  Powers.  In 
ir  naval  strength  the  Guardian  l'ow«  ts  had  the  means 
at  hand  of  applying  the  necessary  pressure,  and  the 
French  Government  were  in  favour  of  applying  it. 
Constantine,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  certam  influence 
ftt  the  Court  of  Russia.  He  was  first  cousin  alike  o 
the  Tsar  and  of  King  George  V.  So  fax  as  the  Britisi^ 
Court  was  concomedL  this  relationship  was  n^Iigible. 
^t  at  the  Court  of  Stmb,  aeeoodedl^  the  Empress, 
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the  influence  of  Constfintine  rr.unted  f  .r  a  >(ood  deal. 
At  all  events  if  was  <  ii.>ugh,  m  lace  .1  the  raniltant 
f^^'*\"^'y  ?!  ■  Hussmri  GOTerament,  to  my  the 
Briti&b  Cabmet  towiurds  a  policy  of  circumspection, 
mere  wm  a  rHtietanee  t<>  procpf-u  to  r-  trer  \es  U  by  any 
possibility  extremes  (  o.  d  h  ,„<ied,  and  of  theb 
tolerance  both  Constantine  ana  the  iimaaa  GovomBMifc 
tuok  adhraatage  without  smipie. 

The  teooBd  advisable  measar  w  s  a  IrmmT  by  an 
Allied  force  on  the  coast  uf  Syi  a.  The  weak  point  of 
Turkey  was  precisely  the  s< itheri  cor  n  ties  <  '  ik0  ^nmn. 

112^"*^'^**°  '         »««  (ierman 

advuen  has  ccwinled  upui   host  from  two 

quarter  —a  land  attack  by  ti,  Ru  s  .  •  Caucasus, 
and  a  laval  attack  by  the  West^  u  9om.  bom  ^he 
MeditenMeaa.  So  t  u-  as  th<^  saiB^  ^  ma  of  he 
Empire  were  con^^rs  f^,  in  plact  o  j-^^-  ^ 
they  were  prepiir. ,!  if?  offenc 

The  basis  of  thi  liii.er  cf  itioi  m  taat  attt  ii 
India  and  1  Egyjrt  the  Briti  .ul,;  .  too  fuUy  oc.  a- 
picd  m  desung  with  h^ffec?  on  tli  spot  to  attempt 
any  moven  ^nt  in  Asi.  M  In  Egypt,  however,  m 

■  1  a>  m  India,  the  cfle*  .f  British  administration 
had  n.ade  an  attack  up  Turkey-in-Asia  at  once 
practicaWe  and  afe.  Res  y  secure  in  Egypt  on  the 
best  foundatio  oi  securit  popular  contentmentp-and 
not  less  n  ally  -ure  ii'  1  ia,  tke  British  posiened  in 
ttie  Ureat  Decadency  resources  for  a  military 
rnovanent  against  ^rkey  oi  a  formidable  scale. 
Manifestly  this  mtro«  .  into  t  c  situation  an  element 
hich  altered  the  baiaiii  of  afEaun  fundamentally.  At 
'»  hrm,  how  ver,  the  etfects  of  British  administration, 
espec  '-^lly  m  ^.gypt,  were  not  justly  appreci- 


an< 

of 


In  part  Brit^h  Cabinet  were  pressed  by  the 
It!  -f  th  war  in  Ftaaoe ;  in  part  they  hampered 
•i  a«;ive&  m  nieyting  those  necessities  by  apj  f  sension 
«  German  in^ion ;  and  they  allowed  then»;ielves  in 
coiis^qi.  ict  base].,  iy  to  be  impressed  by  the  belief 
lawm  lae  Nearer  ist  lefensive  poUcy  ought  for  the 
wxoK^  to  have  t^  Mni  place,  though  the  situation. 
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rightly  estimated,  called  for  confidence  and  active  enerirv 
In  this  misjudgment  the  revenes  both  of  the  Gallipoli 
and  of  the  Mesopotamia  campaigns  had  their  origin. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  throwing  an  important  force  as 
soon  as  noss-ble  into  Mesopotamia,  and  pushing  it  ft*^ 
ward,  and  of  completing  that  movement  by  another 
agwnst  the  sensitive  spot  of  Turkey-in-Asia,  the  Syrian 
coast  and  hmteriand,  an  undertaking  for  which,  with 
comnmnd  of  the  sea,  Egypt  afforded  an  admirable  base 
the  British  Government  dedded  upon  the  project  of 
atkmpting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles. 

'nie  question  of  whether  this  project  ought  to  be 
ranked  as  a  subsidiary  or  a  divergent  opoation  has 
^I^'tr^  to  ««ne  discussion.   On  the  facts  its  character 
admits  of  no  doubt.   It  was  divergent.   In  phun  terms 
It  was  at  that  time  off  the  main  track  of  the  war.  Had 
the  Turkish  Empire  been  pressed  from  its  weak  side  on 
the  mainUnd  of  Asia,  the  south— the  weak  side  because 
the  land  commumcations  from  Constantinople  were  both 
difficult  and  extended,  and  made  an  attack  based  upon 
sea  command,  west  or  east,  easier  than  a  Turfiih 
S!5*!S~i2**  proceeding  must  most  materiaUy  have 
aided  the  Russian  operations  in  the  Caucasus  and  would 
have  co-ordinated  with  them.   On  the  other  hand,  to 
attack  the  DardaneUes  was  to  attack  the  Turkish  Empire, 
not  at  Its  weakest,  but  at  its  strongest  point.  Further- 
more, the  attack  was  launched  before  any  serious  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  thin  out  the  Turkish  forces 
at  that  point  beforehand.   Thus  left  for  the  time  m 
secuirty  where  they  had  most  cause  to  fear  attack- 
on  tiirir  southern  confines— the  Turks  were  free  to 
concentrate  the  necessary  resistance  at  the  Dacclaadles, 
and  the  Russian  operations,  in  place  of  being  promoted, 
were  retarded  alike  by  the  resultant  misapplication  of 
Uritish  stren^,  and  by  the  starvation  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamia campaign  which  the  Dardanelles  project  imposed. 

Among  the  reasons  which  dictated  &e  latter  «^ 
pnse  was  the  belief  that  a  forcing  of  the  Dardanelka 
ieadiag  to  the  eapitiUation  of  Constantino!^  warn 
bring  aboi^  an  iaimiiiKi  llmw  of  the  tSBS  f^m 
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or  at  any  rate  of  the  Gemum  rdaim^  in  T...1,  ^ 
were  next  the  advanteSTtoolffiw^n?^- 
of  re-opening  the  ice-fr^r^J^^^  ■  <"«5ussian. 
Black  ^^It  w^^^tS^*;,  °  *^~»«»» 

short  eut  whieh  wouW  af  ^7sLi?lLr^  » 
a  spectacular  triumnh.  B,.f  Jh^^u  have  afforded 
than  once  as^S*^       e?t.lZ^  ^ 

bytheRussia^^q^y^Steff  foT"L°? 
in  the  Caucasus  made  ^S^ft !  'J"  <^«^»ts 
the  Russians  in  SewiS^SS^St        "^^J"^'  and  to 
no  real  miKtLy  S3    tJ*^  ? ^  P^^^ 
would  havTbS  Tho'igh  undeniably  ft 

EastenT^n  frSnt  'hTk  Kn'l.SST^ 

probability  of  suooeas  T  {hub  Maptod  aagr 

That  question  must  be  answ^rori  4.1.^ 

fact  the  GermanTa^dlSto  aiS^'^^ 

upon.   But  for  the  wlw-i?^^^'?"^  acted 

it  was  essentSj  n«?  S^K^S'^  DardaneUes 
the  Straits  hul  mJi.?^^  °  ^^a*  command  of 

that  mSft^ry  comi^SS^  c'^JfJ^'^l  1*^^  sh^Snd 
and  until  th^  ^  obtained  unless 

decisively  defeaSd^  T^Xt^"^"^ 
even  witli  a  naval  force  £1  tK?  St«I   ^old  one  Aon 

made  the  DardanelleT^e  for^SSL»^?il°°* 
should  have  been  ,^viA^*  * w  mensiiMit  traffic,  and  it 

army  ort^e  ^^SiiSSto  of  G^U^r^^^^  Turiridi 
base,  and  on  the^S  cSffiSS^^^^^'  »*«  "ain 

Turkish  Empire  p^^^'iii,*??"^,  entire 
circumstances  wiS^T^  fiffh.**?^^  ^*  ^ 
was  invitinff  disMf  Jr         ¥^         I*"  strength 
beeneiS«twh^irfh5K*'l™°'"^'^°"^<J  this  hive 

assuredly  would  nofc  h-^I^^  *  CoMtwitmople,  which 
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Before  everything  this  was  a  naval  operation.  Only 

15^  ^y^iL^^^J^  "P°"  points,  the  effective 

deftnee  or  GflllipoH  by  a  Turkish  force"  had  been  nuide 
imiwacticpble  could  a  military  attack  and  occupation 
by  British  forces  have  become  an  acceptable  proposition. 
It  u  now  evident  that  the  three  p&Met  of  any  well- 
planned  scheme  in  point  of  method  shovdd  have  been- 
(1)  naval  attack  upon  nodal  pjints  of  the  defence,  noi 
immediate  attack  upon  shore  batteries;  (2)  military 
aMaultm  nioport  and  completion  of  the  naval  bombard- 
m«it  of  nodal  points ;  (8)  naval  attack  upon  the  Narrows 
defences  in  conjunction  with  a  land  attack,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  troops  over  to  commaiulinff 
on  the  Asiatic  shore.  '  * 

If  the  naval  attack  failed  the  enterprise  failed.  It 
was  not  when  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  that 
the  project  was  damned ;  the  project  was  in  Awt  cIomI 
and  damned  when  the  Allied  battieships  retired  after 
tbnr  ftittle  and  misconceived  bombardment  of  the 
forts  m  the  Narrows  from  within  the  Straits. 

In  the  navai  attack  there  were  engaged  altogether 
sixteen  Allied  battleihms,  twelve  Kifish  and!  four 
'  V?  '  ™°"n*»ng  sixty-four  guns  equal  to  or  greater  in 
J    L  1  i  heaviest  ordnance  on  the  forts.   It  it 

doubtful  if  on  the  forts  or  in  the  movaMe  butteries 
supporting  them  there  were  half  that  number  of  very 
heavy  pieces.  The  si^periority  of  fire  on  the  part  (rf 
the  Alhed  fleet  was  theoretically  overwhelminf.  In 
addition  to  the  mass  of  heavy  guns  the  ships  mSwM 
a  formidable  medium  and  Ughter  armamert. 

The  question  of  ships  versus  forts  haf  r-^ven  rise  to 
some  controversy.  It  has  been  contended  that  shios 
ought  never  to  be  pitted  agairrt  batteries  ubf^^ 
®?I?2^  '^T**  clearly  limits  the  value  and  utiUty  of 
warships.  In  support  of  that  view  the  contention, 
backed  by  an  active  i  ^'hool  of  naval  opinion,  has  been 
advanced  that  the  aim  of  a  fort,  from  a  platform  fixed 
and  steady,  is  so  much  more  reliable  than  the  aim  from 
a  floating  platform  always  in  movement,  that  a  fort  can 
more  than  hold  its  own  even  with  guns  of  »"»«iu,  .^k^ 

«0 
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^t^t^Z^^^^^^^-^^  of  this  opinio-, 
has  mucn  lesf  thanVhT^jSlV??  ?  ^  of  war 

On  the  other  haSd  rltSV^Z  ^PP«W»  to  have, 
for  the  oscillatSns  S  iKfn'IJ'  ^'^'^  *°  ^^^^ 
founded  on  that  aUo™^a^PifV.,P^««™^'  to  ^ 

to  overcome  it.   Th™ew  refer^^fj"^*' 

be  grouped  and  re-grouped  iHele^?^^   *  ^ 
deemed  most  tidviSSSlrWhntT^^V^L^^ 

On  November  8, 1914  fhtmm  ^fT\l 
».e„t  of  the  forti  ItihtZ^n^^^^^^: 
served  no  purpose  sav*>      ™,*  *i.        ^     ^"»*««  It 
Previously  toSSs  al^e  pJ^  on  the  alert, 

through  thelZ^:Zd  ^^'^,^^  ^ 

a  cargo  of  marine  mineJSd^ea  w  she3f^?f°?^^  T^^. 
enabled  the  Turks  to  esSiSf  o  «  ij  •  "wadent 
lines  of  minesT^d  to  ^u«^  ?  «^ 

of  an  old  warship^  MmS^  "l^^ 

time,  f^o^^e^'^^^.^r^  "P  to  thU 
lay  with  the  Tui^  *^  ««Uy 

w^heSlii'».Jth^  5nr^-*  there 

■«wwB  nofoiUMf  8.  1914,  and  the  middle  of 
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February,  1915,  no  ftirther  offensive  naval  operations 
except  a  seizure  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

During  this  interval  of  three  and  a  half  numths  a 
ddfty,  largely  due  to  cKieiiMioD  of  the  Dardanelles 

Eroject  and  preparatiims,  the  Germans  and  Turks  were 
ard  at  work  re-fortifying  both  Gallipoli  and  the 
Straits.  The  British  Government  had  entered  on  a 
war  with  Turkey  without  definite  ideas  of  how  such  a 
war  was  to  be  carried  on.  In  the  blank  the  Dardanelles 
scheme  had  been  pushed  to  the  front.  Both  naval  and 
military  men  had  doubts,  but  do  not  scan  to  liavt 
insisted  upon  them. 

At  length,  however,  a  squadron  of  older  battleships 
had  been  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  dispatched  to  the 
Mediterranean.  They  were  InJUxibU,  Agamemnant  Cam> 
waUit,  Vengeance  and  Triumph.  In  the  Mediterranean 
the  squadron  was Joined  by  the  pre-Dreadnought  French 
ships  Bouvet,  Suffiren  and  Gavlois.  The  eight  mounted 
together  thirty  12*in.  gaaa.  But  if  tbm  was  substance 
in  ^  view  that  diips  oof^  not  to  be  employed  against 
forts,  this  armament  against  the  reinforced  enemy 
works  was  palpabljr  inadequate.    Triumph's  four  hULrj 

ri  were  only  10-in.  The  British  sqviadron  was  imder 
eonunand  of  Vice-Admiral  S.  Garden ;  the  French 
oontingent  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Gue- 
pratte. 

On  February  19,  at  fagbt  in  the  m(»ninfl,  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  forts  at  uie  enteanee  of  we  Dardanelles 

opened.  There  ^ere  four  of  these  works :  on  the  Europeui 
side  that  at  C  .pe  Helles,  facing  the  ,£gean  and  the 
batteries  of  Sedd-el-Bahr  facing  the  Straits ;  on  tiM 
Asiatic  side  the  fort  on  the  Kum  Kale  promontory,  and 
the  newer  fort  at  Orkanieh,  fronting  the  open  sea. 
The  forts  mounted  no  armament  equal  to  the  12-in. 
guns  of  the  battleshifM,  for  during  the  first  hours  of  the 
attadE  not  a  shot  was  fired  in  reply.  Apparently  all 
the  forts  were  engaged  by  the  squadron  simultaneously, 
two  ships  attackmg  each  work  and  evi(k»itiy  all  the 
forts  were  repeate(fly  hit.  Still  it  remained  4owlnW 
if  they  had  beoi  put  out  of  actioB.  Uk  tiw  aftmiMW, 
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therefore,  six  ships  of  the  squadron  closed  in.  Then 
at  length  thejorts  opened  fire.   Their  shooting  was  poor, 
which  may  be  attnhuted  in  part  to  the  bonibardiSent 
in  part  to  the  movement  of  the  ships.   None  of  th^ 
ships  was  hit. 

By  sunset  aU  the  wwks  had  been  sUenced  except 

Si"hn^t^!;^«  * /W*"  the  ships  were  withdniwb. 
The  bombardment  had  mvolved  a  heavy  expenditure  of 
shell,  and  it  8^  a  fair  question  whether  the  ensai  e. 
ment  of  each  felt  m  turn  by  the  irtwfc  of  the  squS^ 
might  not  have  econonused  um^Ham  aad  ^rmm,  mtJl 
complete  result. 

During  the  next  few  days  eight  more  ships  arrived. 
They  wwe  QiMm  EliMobelk,  IrresistibU,  AUnm,  MqieSt 
Lord  NeUon^  Oeem  and  Piinee  George,  and  the  fSSS 
battleship  Charlemagne,  f^ueen  Elizabeth  mounted  the 
newest  15-m.  guns.  These  ships  completed  the  forae 
intended  to  attack  the  defenee  worWUie  Narrows. 

On  J«ebnury  25  the  bombardment  of  the  outer  forte 
was  renewed.  To  begin  with,  part  was  taken  in  it  only 
hy  Queen  Ehzabeth,  liretutMe  aiid  Jgamemmm.  Fmi 
at  octreme  range.,  they  were  beyonJthe  reach  of  thf 
hortile  ontoanci^  for  die  total  heavy  armament  of  the 
forts  consisted  of  t -n  10-2-in.  and  four  9'2-in.  suns  The 
Elizabeth  in  a  ninet?  minutes' 

attack  silenced  the  Cape  HeBesEnMeries,  Veieance  and 
tornwaUu  were  ordered  to  run  closer  in  and  deal  with 

rtrKJS.."^^**  time.  and 

Charlemagne  doaed  m  on  the  Asiatic  forts,  iSid  after 
the  Cape  fiWtes  work  had  been  dealt  with,  Albion  and 
Irtumph  stood  m  agamst  the  Ughter  batteries  of  Sedd- 
eNBahr.  In  this  second  bombardment  Agamemnon  had 
been  the  only  ship  struck  by  a  hostUe  sheU.  Though 
during  the  week's  mt«rval  the  Turks  had  been  at  wofk 
repauing  the  fortifications  and  remounting  the  mms.  or 
mounting  new  ones,  the  hits  were  all  on  rae  sidl  This 
tune  the  forts  had  been  silenced  altogether,  notwith- 
standmg  that  the  attack  had  been  secti^  onIy!Bfin^ 
sweepmg  ^  tte  Skraite  covered  by  the  ships  and  the 
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hBvmg  been  completed,  the  ihfaw  noeeeded  to 

the  inner  fortifications.  I— ~«  w 

K«m  VSlT''^  J°  Cwe  HeUes  and 

1^1  ^'^re  two  and  a  hStf  mifcaAriS 
pui,  wtuun,  the  Asiatic  shore  sweeps  awav  in  the  tnwmZ^ 
^  as  Eren  Keui  Bay.  and  thFcSeU^^^^Tu 
hr^dth  of  nearly  five  miles.  Then  the  opp<£SeishmJ^ 
jMu^y  appiondi  untfl  at  the  end  of  th^^K^^T 

the  width  IS  rather  less  than  one  mile.  The  coMt  heS 
gj^d^  consists  of  bold  Hufc.  Kilid  Ba^^n  Se 
g»Wjjand  Chanak  on  the  .isiatic  shore.   It  wa.  « 

'''^^^l*^*'^  ^  constructed  the  mZ 
fortifications.  The  forts  at  Chanak  lookinir  do^  tS 
outer  section  <rf  the  Stnut.  werT^^A  h^Z^ 
mtt  piece.of  l4^calihre.  Those  on  KmdB^^ 
partly  down  the  Straits,  partly  in  the  oSodte 
so  as  to  command  the  Niiro^  that  bendi^JS 

ini^^^ « length     snss  ^it^ 

^ismajked  by  an  ^et  Uttie  wider  than  the  woS 
f«tween  the  contracted  inlet  and  the  haxdlv  IcnTT^T! 

shoi?  A^V^"""^        Soahandere  on  the  aSSS 

Majestic  were  ordered  to 

S3?^J1S?  '"^^^^     order  to  ««cSa2 

tBttr  armament.    It  proved  to  be  of  no  mflnTfi!^ 
medium  weight,  but  th^  attack  dn^ tte  ft^ 

m  ^r^em^Sl^  evident^tOT 

suffice  Th^Xiifife  srsLrw^r^ds: 

the  destroyed  forts  by  earthworks  which  miSlS 

SeJl'  Ic^vi^ref'f  .S^.PT^'  and^to^SJctS 
SIajIj  1^   Activities  of  that  description  were  afoot 

flSMf^H^h"'  ""l^  "^'i"  iStentioJThef 
fleet  entered  the  channel  of  openinff  an  uneniMtol 

MMOmg  partiM  of  marmes  were  aceordii^y  tluom 
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^ban  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy*t  mm 
to  ttc  entrance  works.  This,  covered  by  the  imrf 
tbe  b«ttleships,  they  did.  '       •™*  ** 

^wing  to  northerly  winds  and  a  heavy  sea  nothin« 
J«ttowM  .^tempted  by  the  Allies  fo7a  w^k  fiS 
on  Ibreh  4,  the  weather  having  moderated.  Lord 

bombardment  was  resumed  within 

sWm  deX3;i>%5r*'"«*^,^  fortificatfons.  tfiese 
a«"t  with  pardanos,  Soghandere,  and  battel^ 
along  the  shores  of  the  outer  Stiaits.  lie  m«infeS? 
^tions  were  coincidentaUy  attacked  bv  <SLSH5.;SS* 
Ocean  and  Agamemnon  f^om  1^  Gurf  ofwf  ^wl 
t^ferther  side  of  GaUipoli  they  th?ew  "S^ir  fS 
acrow  the  penmsuia  on  to  the  works  at  Chan^  wS 
were  well  within  isnge.  One  object  WtoAi^S 
those^foru  ^  CTon  the  ^f^JS^P^Si 

posted  on  the  heighS^rfff  GaUM  p^IJi^°^^^ 

st^Ko'tie^wf'""^'  battfeshinr^-fleet 
•jcMiea  mto  tfte  btraits  and  renewed  the  &tfju>]r 
Dardanos.  and  the  works  there  were  riliS^  th« 

ChTot^^r^  **; entrance  onKth  sides 
Chanak  took  part  m  the  defence.    On  the  Dre^«M  dav 
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had  IfaMlly  oeMed.  But  it  was  now  evident  that  aU 
the  guns  had  not  been  pnfc  out  of  action. 

During  the  next  two  days  nothiqg  was  done,  but  on 
March  10  there  was  both  a  bombaidinent  of  encany 
batteries  which  m  the  interval  had  for  a  third  time  been 
put  mto  position  at  Cape  HeUes  and  Kum  and  a 
bombardment  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros  of  tibe 

Unas.  On  Mareb  U  the  batteries  at  the  outer  oHmMt 
of  the  Straits  had  onee  m<»e  been  silenced. 

Again  there  was  an  interval  of  inactivity.  It  arose 
chiefly  from  a  chan^  in  the  oommand.  Admiral 
Carden,  obhged  to  retne  an  aoeoonk  at  ill-health,  was 
succeeded  by  Vice-Admiral  J.  M.  de  Robeck.  It  was 
under  that  officer  that  the  attack  was  «»«»it».,ft[ 
March  18. 

The  wMther  was  fsyourable—the  sea  smooth,  the 
wind  light,  and  visibility  good.  Admiral  de  Robeck 
decided  upon  an  attack  from  within  the  channel. 

The  fleet  was  f<»med  into  thfee  squadrrais :  the  first 
consisting  of  Q^mm  AteM,  Prim»deorge,  Lord  Nelson, 
Mlextble,  Agamemnon,  and  Triumph ;  the  second  of  the 
l<rench  ships,  Suffren,  Bouuet,  Oaulou  and  ChaHamanut  • 
the  third  of  AlSlon,  OMlTl^^fM^^ 

sisiible  and  M^feHie.    '  ' 

The  plan  was  to  attack  the  main  fortifications  of  the 
Narrows.  After  the  forts  had  been  disabled  by  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  leading  formation,  the  second  squad- 
ron, dosrag  m,  was  to  attaek  at  iboft  range.  The  rear 
xomiation,  supporting  the  wmmi,  was  to  irfi  Am 
demolition  of  the  defences. 

To  begin  with,  the  attack  went  well.  The  powoftd 
ordnance  of  the  leading  ships  firing  at  visible  targets,  and 
at  a  range  not  exceeduig  eight  miles,  which  was  rapidly 
shortened  to  five,  reduced  the  fire  of  the  defences  to 
irregulanty  and  then  to  feebleness.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  seecmd  squadron  of  French  ships  ran  in. 
«nd  as  far  as  could  be  judged  the  manoeim  wm  aieeliva. 
i.  he  torts  on  both  sides  made  no  reply. 

sboukl  advanoe.  In  those  nanmr  wlmt,  mmwmi  m 
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OT^tin  the  Sta«it«  amgiq^  four  knots  per  hour,  the 
^SS^  of  the  tecond  squaaron  to  make  way  for  Se 
thW  WW  •  movement  that  caUed  for  care.  It 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  wtve  at  reduced  SS.  wffi 
the  movement  was  in  pngKM  aU  the  stiElervioSK 
ojdnance  on  the  defSnSXopened.  ihis^S«! 
attack,  largely  made  with  lighter  Sdnane^dM  ^  m 
material  damage.  Nor  wm  it  uponSiuM  SSLfS 
TlL"^^  J^^StoffliS^th^e^out^STtehL' 

SLaS^k!?'  T"*-^"*?"*  Thechannd^ 
«oi^  with  ships  Wing  the  smaUest  room  in 

to  manoeuvre,  was  a  conjuncture  plainly  fhrnxiniife^ 

launching  and  sending  i,wn  witS  the  SnSStSS 

^Jrfr^.'^  wat^^JgSS^ 
Jow«<  encountered  one  of  these  deadly  ^hSS 
drrfted  mto  Eren  Keui  Bay  and  sank  wi^Toss^^S 
o2?  JS;uSr*^**\''"  "Other  and  S 

C^^^h!!*^  *  I>espitethefireofSe 
rwt^  inert  ot  her  crew  were  before  she  foundered  sot  off 
by  the  torpedo  craft,  an  act  of  cool  intrepidity^  Sm5 

mSf^i.!!^  '««»aered  rapidly,  though 

fhJ^"*i*^T5yi'^?'*^'»^««-  Inthisinrtaaoe 

mistake  to  try  to  manoeuTre  so  many  heavy  shinrin  I 
OM^ow  p«t  of  the  chamid.  Again  the^ns  hSdnri 
been  prepared  against  the  da^ers  of  S  WhS 
rapid  s^eamm^  was  of  no  momel  the  sh^TSght^^ 

hS  b^'nZST*-   Seemingly,  so  long  £^th?l^d 
mme-sweepers  beforehand,  that  wu 
coMidwed  unnecessary.   It  was  a  fatal  overfflitT 
But  these  were  minor  points  in  compariwB  with  the 

Snnahf  «^  theories.  woWaJj 

w  S?  P^''"'  to  be«  from  tt^ 

first.   With  the  immense  range  of  modem 
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witnm  tfte  btraito  to  have  bean  sttempted.  The  ati3r 
from  withrn  e«entially  a  se^^;.  A^d^ 
the  range  of  modem  ordiiance.  the  proSbil^  IS 
that  the  entire  fleet  then  proceediij  uTtffltJI^ 
would  have  dealt  »uoceMftaUy  wiSt«Siv>i^r«^o*T^ 


CRAPISR  V 

OALLIPOU  :  THE  LANDING 
<rf  «M  Naval  failure— Arrival  of  Omml  Sir  Ia« 


iT    J   .  .  laiiure — Arrival  at  Omml  Sir  Taa 

V  Beach— A  takeo-The  struggle  at 

Tepe— lu  moeMft  '  "  Amwii 

EiTHEB.  after  ^he  events  of  March  18  there  shnnM 
have  been  a  renewal  of  the  nav JiSta^  oT^fSSs 
lines,  or  the  GalliDoli  oroieafe  AmU 


wot  merely  had  the  true  causes  of  the  naval  f^«Z. 
escaped  notice  ;  the  fact  was  overlooked  ^.t^nLS^ 
arv  naval  success  alone  could rtodaamt^  JJS^^ 


•dviMble.  -   - 

on  MMx-h  17.   The  naval  attack  by  the  ^^T!?^^ 
been  fix.d  for  the  next  day.   TheVSeS^  . 
tator  of  It.    Previously  be  bad  been  inftlrmll 
course  of  operation      £  K  ?£e  b^T^t 
Robeck  and  Guepratte,  and  had  conferred  y^T^J^ 
d'Amade,  commanding  the  French  iStty 
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After  the  attack  he  cabled  to  London  his  "  irluctant 
deduction"  that  the  whale  of  the  troopa  imder  his 

Thia  dnUon  the  British  Cabinet  accepted. 

To  begin  with,  and  before  sending  iiis  cablegram. 
General  Hamilton  had  to  satisfV  himsel?  that  the  laSdS 

w    '^5r!J'"  the  peninwia  of  Gallipoli  was  practi- 
K  ?bject  in  view,  he  sailed  aloVig  its 

outwMd  shores.  Hm  conduafcin  was  that  a  iMMBnif  wm 
feasible  at  the  extreme  MMthem  point.  ^ 

Seen  fi]Om  the  ;  i  -.  the  penmsuU  appears  to  rise 
abrupUy  oiit  oftiie  blue  waters  of  the  iEgean,  which  is  of 
^eat  depth.    The  shores  of  Gallipoli^  bluffs,  not,  it 
istru^  in^oBng  h^  but  steep,  and  only  broken 
IRT  nMridng  the  beds  of  water- 

eottses.  The  penmsula,  in  fact,  is  a  UbleUmd.  Though 
It  is  tifty-two  nules  m  extreme  length,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  three  miles  to  ti»«lve,^?esenting  thcKfore 
'^th  sinuosities  more  than  ISO  miles  of  shoi^  line,  the 
places  apparently  adapted  to  landing  troops  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  smaU  coves,  all  corasnded  ft«n 
«ljacent  bluffs.   Tbe  one  cxcq^tion  of  any  consequence 

Lf''''h^^I'i^^y'f^^^-  TheW^ere  is 
flat,  and  just  beyond  it  is  a  small  extent  of  plain,  sur- 
roundmg  a  salt  marsh.  Cc-a  Hamilton  at  the  t^ 
ho  ever,  rejected  the  idea  .  a  kMftaff  at  Sttvla  hti^ 
both  nom  <»thcr  aicb  Md  Irom  inianJUn  aWtt  ia  i 
loMed  ay  maM,  ~ 

Of  the  seemingly  feasibl  :.ondit  phices.  General 
Hamilton  picked  out  six  a.  ^i-^^hiilAy  suitable,  all  nt 

Tw^T  hu^^'S??  point  of  the  peniPsu: 

Iwo  faced  the  Straits ;  the  others  the  open  sea.  The 
contemplated  landings  in  the  Straits  were  a  smaU 
to  F«n  H- Jtl, of  Morto  Bay  and  adjacent 

^  "''^  *  °^  «"dy  beach, 

800  yaida  wWe,  just  east  of  Sedd-el-Bahr.  Over- 
lookmg  the  beach  Uut  named  was  a  semiciide  of 
Morto  Bav  extended  between  the  two 
nonta.  —  —    ^  Mt  ft  appeand  feasible  to  Und 
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WW  f    *?"™"Au**  *  ">  *he  cliffs  half  a  mSe 

north  and  on  llie  other  side  of  TAke 

J^^iJfL?^  ""^J?*^      t  indenting  the^ 

yet  another  two  miles  to  the  north ;  at  a  gSllv 

mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  and  oVeri<»£d  b?^t^ 

finaUTSide^s  tt^ 
points,  at  the  break  now  known  as  Anzac  Cove  tan 
miles  up  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  Suvla!^  ' 
fi,^!i-         proposed  landing  places  within  the  Straits, 
the  disadvantage  was  tbTSiwrSuld  be  commaISS 

General  Hamilton  perceived,  had  alreadv  beim  fo?S^ 

iLS^  ^'^^J*  ship,1Sk  throughTgC  he 

made  out  what  appeared  to  be  aun  emDlacemeS£r»S 

despatch  dealing  with  the  landing  ODeratiOTs  "  of  S 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  reconnaissance  was 

fel?^i  wI^^**Si"*°^-    General  iS?^den% 
felt  It  was  not.   Two  presumptions,  however  wero 

expected  a  land  attack  in  force,  as  his  pwpaSS 
toZ  ik  hirf  iSSulable  anH^": 

attSk  f^?^  to  repel  sv^m 

oe  justiiied,  and  the  more  so  since  no  attemnt  at  a 

gS'«  •^"^"Sth  had  been  3:  Thl 

**eaeral  s  judgment  seems  to  have  het^n  f haf  ™ 
covering  forc^  on  landing  would  forthwith  hive^to  &^ 

by  100  guns.    This  was  «n  tinder  estimate,  more  Moeei. 
afiy  as  regards  artillery.   The  enemy  h«l,  in  fart 
•J^tage  of  successive  dekys  tb  ^^kS^  on  thS 

ESSvi  £fK  ."^[y  ^^^^  that  numbS^ 

«ow»w»  he  had  Iwrned  the  transport  and  empla^St 
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Jim 


of  thu  artfllay,  well  knowing  that  bombardment  by  the 
AUied  fleet  m  support  of  the  land  attedc  would  mder 
such  work  dangerous  and  diflBculi. 

Why,  in  the  meutiiiie,  was  there  no  bombardment 
by  the  fleet  of  Maidos  and  Chanak  and  other  nodal 
points,  seemg  that  with  the  naval  guns  it  was  pncticaUe 
from  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  and  seemg  th«t  it  nmit  lisv« 
hampered,  not  merely  the  transport  of  hostfle  guns  and 
muutians,  but  of  supplies  of  all  sorts,  and  of  troops, 
and  why  was  there  in  the  meantime  no  such  bombawT- 
meat  of  the  town  of  GaUipoli.  and  of  the  main  road  alone 
the  peaiiMidft  firom  north  to  south  ?  The  fact  that  this 
was  not  done,  or  at  all  events  not  effectually  done, 
appears  to  be  proof  that,  whether  at  Iiome  or  on  the 
spot,  and  even  at  tUs  eaily  stage,  the  errar  wtm 
committed  of  looking  upon  these  operations  as  haviM 
become  prunanly  miBtary  with  the  fleet  as  a  support. 

It  is  but  just  to  point  out  that  Goieral  A»^on  was 
placed  in  a  difficulty  which  he  was  weU  warranted  in 
sayinff  had  no  precedent  hi  military  history,  and  un- 
happily It  was  a  difficulty  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
fhere  was  a  hick  of  unified  authority ;  no  commander 
invested  with  power  over  the  whole  proceedings  as  an 
amphibious  undertakmg.  The  NaVy  is  hT  British 
tradition  the  semor  Service,  and  it  is  at  variance  with 
that  tradition  to  phice  an  Admiral  under  the  orders  of 
a  Geneial.  There  is  no  need  to  infer  that  the  two 
officers,  Vtce-Admnal  de  Robeck  and  General  HamUton. 
thie^oi^h  ?  Hieydid.  BittwM 

Diffie^t  in  any  case,  and  there  is  no  more  risky  opera- 
tion m  war,  the  landing  was  thus  handicapped  by  in- 
sufficient reconnaissance ;  by  hick  of  necessary  informa- 
tion ;  but  most  of  all  by  failure  to  eheck  the  enemy's 
preparations.  Su-  Ian  Hamilton  proposed  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  throwing  his  troops  ashore  en  matte,  and 
as  tar  as  possible  suddenly  and  by  surprise.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  only  way  out  short  of  giviiiK  up  the 
attempt. 

But  to  do  that  another  necessity  had  to  be  wt  Hm 
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tawps.  sent  out  from  England  as  they  w«k  ready,  and 
jwth  a  haste  which  was  in  truth  a  loss  of  speed,  Ldto 
be  sorted  on  arrival.    To  do  so  on  the  IsbS^Mudri 
^&  SS^iT*  Australian  contingent?  S 

PM««I  wHli  the  same  haste  from  Egypt,  proved  out 
of  the  question.  The  transports,  wSt£  to  XiS 
their  men,  were  therefore  with  the  ap^val  ofthe 
•«thonti«i  «t  Hon«  ordered  from  MudL  to  EgyS! 
and  the  troops  landed  at  Alexandria.  UnfortunSX 
the  necessity  mvolved  another  month's  dday,  and  that 
^  «"^™y'^P'«P««««i  n-rfe  alfthe  differ^ 

^^4.  *™«  sufficient  to  take  the  British  troops  to 
^gypt,  re-SOTt  them  and  bring  them  back,  was  tun* 
enough  for  the  Turks  to  transport  to  i  XiSS 

reit^ments  they  might  consider  advisaWe.  Tuurt 

^S^JI^-  !![*^  !5*^P^j?«  "°  If  we.  on  our 

wj^imder-mdged  tne  difficulties,  they  did  not  under- 
age British  troops.  The  Germans  haS  by  this  leZed 
SunH^^^IS**'**  ^  ^  ^  temptedlnto  any  suS 

SS^-  Jil^^  «^  indeed,  is  that 

tne  British  troops  surpassed  even  this  estimate  of  thsir 
prowess,  and  that  a  hostile  strength  erieiArted  iS 

ft  T^iL*^  '^'^^  seadidnotT 
It.  mere  are  very  few  precedents  in  military  hist<»v 
for  a  force  makmg  good  its  footing  in  tiieefai^^^M 
against  more  than  its  own  numbm.  — — 

The  British  troops  landed  at  Akxndria  ob  WmA  «. 
ftwas  not  untU  April  28  that  the  force  designed  to 
ewer  ^  landing,  the  2»th  Division,  left  MoLm  tot 
the  landing  beaches.    Well  have  m^mi  mSSTiZ 

were  to  unSS^^a  fS 
«■  anw  Boc  to  impossible,  and,  m  fact,  considered  bv 
the  enemy  utterly  impossible.  ' 

a;  f  J***^"^V®Pj?  with  that  duty,  never 

flmched.  The  leading  of  a  foriom  hope  coul/  hSy 
JMW  been  more  desperate.  The  enemy's  defences  bad 
M  consistently  strengthened,  though  we  bad  mns 

bombardBMnt— as  distinguished  from  that  covering  the 
mmtM  ■MiMw-.MMM  lo  ijnyg  j^jj  decided  agaait  on 
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the  ground  that  it  would  ditdaae  tlo  rviint.  ^i^u  j  . 

ton  wUi  his  guff  returned  to  Mudrm  p^^^ 

ITieK  fcSjfclfct.i2r  2LJ^'^*  <Y  Beach). 

thm^^vIJJLrT^  we  intended  to  be  no  mon 
w»«n  a  covem^  for  the  main  oDeration  --^-^ 
points,  it  wil  be  observed.  WB^mtt^^^  Hie  two 
fine  of  landing  iriarfT^-^     ^  extremes  of  the 

SbT^^Z  outside  points  would,  in 

we  oMn  flf  Genend  HamiHoo.  have  th*  .nJl  !i 
on^.  of  protecting  the  mSSTS^  M^t^ 

(okS^.  ****~P*»«       *mval  of  enemy  reai. 

v3^,  ^--^^.°r,ia  j!"^^  J^i**-  <«  *he 
to  Sedd^^aSr  if!  ^        tke  toe  of  the  peninsula 
dL^{    Tnl'  '^li'^I*?*  promontory.  mTnmi 
PMses  j  ast  to  the  west  of  the  height  of  ilihi  Baha 
from  It  as  it  descends  towards  ledd-e^Ar^fS 

orT  fk?  Sr^i"?  ,   ******      Eski  HisMrlik  P  * 


from 
Bah 
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espeetiiig  mueh  to  suppose  that  lit 
"■cwMserted  by  prdiimiiMy  fein^ 
The  real  mewis  of  hindering  the  movoneirt  of  the 

2i*  ^*£l^"*"7*»15  fire  to  dStrSy 

■»  M  tlie  roads  and  road  junctions  leading  to  and 
^eu  as  the  light  railway  connecting  KaSd 
la^S^         Sedd-el-Bahr.   TtSs  light 
*  •  S  Baba.  as  the  mii* 

Chanak  abo  should  have  been 
 -       witii  the  enormous  armwaient  ot  the  int 

JjBnoy  movraients  on  any  pwl  W5i^^ 
■■iHrin  m^tj  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conchidi  iMMe 
IISil'^Tr  ***«»e*y  difficuft  and  hasaidaw,  Ife 
exteeme  distance  aoroM  the  peninsula  sooth  af  A 
Baba  from  the  Mmum  to  the  aMkHllHM  &m 
five  miles.  -^^^^wiw  m  iw  mm 

«  «5i  J"^*^'  ^  P«ft»ce  the  kmdings  by 

to??Li™"'!i*"'  boahwimait  of  the  defianjes.  tS 

lS?^h£iSj*^"Y^"{J^*'  ^""*"ity  of  naval 
vow  m  Mmd  defences  had  the  justiAcaUon  attrihutod 

ge^ft«raocm  of  that  day  they  were  trSnsferml  to  S 

SS^^^SS^S  r?Kf^  -«^P«"'  i«  which  it  S 
FWh  f^^,        .^r  ^  *°  •pproach  the  shore. 

SEtf  of  ?«tters  and  other  small  boats, 

«!r^         "5  slipped  their  cables,  and 

the  escort  of  the  ^ird  squadron  of  thTfert  TSZ 
battleships  and  four  cnwrs.  steamed  towanls 

^^^^7^  f^^PP***  silenUy^and  that  the  passage 
was  made  under  slow  steam.   TT^.|  wm»  aJ^all! 
precautions,  but  if  the«1Slif^y 
««^wa.  beioff  taken  by^ZLTS 

wilhuut  roundation. 
.  ^  tendeavOTis  was  inlii  J 

«^;iA2f^2L"**ri2l-  The  sea  was  i  umiiffW 
■••Monae  or  glass.  Light  ousts  hoi^  motionless  over 
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^«j^%i>ttl)iii>k  AdMi«iioi%norMtivHy.atm 

Tbe  htMhdoM  and  eniiaen  erf  the  squadron,  under 
»e  eommand  of  Rear-Admiral  R.  E.  Wemyss,  took  up 
their  positions  and  at  the  signal  opened  fire  limuHaae- 
ously.  From  GaUipoli  the  enemy  answered  with  not  a 
«K»t.  Some  batteries  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  th« 
dandles  alone  indicated  that  he  was  on  the  alert. 
a^^^^  ?®  bombardment  was  in  progren  the  troopa 
defauled  for  the  prdiminary  landings  were  transferred 
*«>»ebo«tfc  The  landing  at  EskiHissarlik  Point  was 
entrusted  to  the  South  Wales  Borderers,  commanded  by 
LiMt-Colonel  Casson.  Here  the  chief  obstacle  proved 
to  be  the  current.  Two  hours  elapsed  befcie  the  Qnps 
all  ashore,  but  the  landing,  covered  by  a  heavy 
nvral  fire,  was  effected  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than 
mty  killed  and  wounded,  and  Lieut.-Colond  C^msob  was 
uteto  posh  up  from  the  beach  and,  seiwng  some  high 
Ignmd  doae  to  De  Totta  Battery,  to  estab  himself 

At  the  Gurkha  bluffs  (Y  Beach)  the  landing  partv 
insisted  of  the  King's  Own  Scottiah  Borda«niidtlw 
Pqrmouth  (Marine)  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Division,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieut- 
Colonel  Koe.  The  bluffs,  at  this  point  predpitoas, 
proved  to  be  undefended,  and  it  was  surmised,  evidently 
coriectly,  tiiat  the  Turks  had  judged  a  landing  here  to 
be  out  of  the  question.  But  the  face  of  the  dOb  is 
broken  by  various  small  cracks  or  gullMS,  and  up  *Tiftf 
the  men  from  the  boats  swarmed  in  Indian  fllef  For* 
tunate  m  finding  the  higher  ground  deserted,  they  wen 
able,  before  bemg  attacked,  to  haul  up  reserves  of  ammo* 
mtion,  food  and  water.  Not  more  than  hatf  a 
away  the  Turks  were  lying  in  wait  strongly  entrenched 
round  tiie  eove  a  Cmding  had  been  anticipated, 

^^dmg  at  Y  Beadi  WW  sappoited  by  the  bailSl# 

It  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
British  operations  that  the  small  body  of  troops  under 
tbe  o(»nmand  of  Koe,  and  those  thrown  aAmt  at  £ski 
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Th^J'^ti^^^^'^  ««h  other. 

S7  '^^i  ^  of  country 

held  bv  strong  hostUe  forces,  and  to  effect  a  contaS 

would  We  to  croM  and  «t  artride  of  the  Ticks' SIS 
lmeofcominunicatk«wiASedd-eI.Balir.  E^SavS 

hw  hirtructions.  Since  Casson  meanw&Ie  had  all  he 

^V^?!?^''  upon  him  «rf^t£ 

*    ^hich.  though  isolatecfduring  that  time/te 
t'u  interposition  of  thi  Turkish  foiw 

which  had  been  watching  the  presumed  UmSkS 
near  GurWia  bluffs  frustrated  the  manoeuvr?  Km 
was  obhged  to  withdraw  to  the  head  ofSe  bhSs.  Sd 

^^kPT*  Tfan«'  however,  had  b^^lSS 

and  hu  men  were  fatigued.  H  having  dmwn  awmv  th^ 

nad  been  tak^  of  that  circumstance  to  throw  another 
tZri^^i^i^  P^^**  manoeuvre  woJdb^re 
hI^^JLJ^^\^^'^'^\  A  position  might 

Kri5,£^„f^£^i  °"  ****  «»«»y  «  fl^.  close  to 
SfS  i^L'^J*??'^.  "»n««nents  elsewhere  had 
been  so  daborated  that  it  was  not  thought  advisiSb 

hraJS*"'  "^''^  ^^^^^^^       favou«*e  coirtiSSS? 

fh^J^^!"*  i!?*  anticipated  ftem  this  beginning, 
«»ft*^-n«te.  On  the  afternoon VthS 
day  (April  25)  the  Turks  threw  a  strong  force  ZfSS 
Koes  pMition  from  the  village  of  J^ithia,  oSthe 
orS;Z^  andth^portuiS; 
bLjlKi  L*"'  ^""Jforcing  Koe's  troops  nThavii^ 
S  ^  '  attacked  in  overwhelming  stzenaS 

That  afternoon  the  assault  begaa,  biS^dbvVlSi. 

ISS'iSw^JSff  *  DS^telhTt.'^ 
attack  ^ter  another  was  beaten  off.  Very  Uttie  aU 
was  rendered  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet.  !tfe  mJ^ 

Acif^K^^f^i!*  between  the  bluffs  and 

fli?  w5!l^°"^*'^hoBow.  Seemingly  with  th- 
ft^traiectonr  It  was  thought  thet  the  Mval  guaT 
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manifest  that  the  enemy  turmiwd  thsfc  thfa  tiny  BridA 
poatiop  It  occupied  wm  imiKMrtaat— mn^ 

NigM  feU^art  ttatlie  Fresh  relays 

jrfTWkish  troops  came  into  action.  The  attacks  wm 
led  by  parties  of  bombers.  In  one  of  these  attacks 
there  was  in  the  mMrt  of  the  assaulting  odnmn  a  ponv 
«2^JJffladune^.  The  animfl  was  led  HEX 
HMM^eSntish  trenches.  In  the  centre  of  the  positioii. 
Mid  in  a  darkness  lit  only  by  the  flashes  of  suns  and 
rmes,  amid  the  roar  and  conftision  of  a  hand-to-hand 
ste^ije,  the  machine-gun  sudderf^  A  party 

of  British  soldiers  promptly  doscfi  in  with  the  bayooei 

machinc-guii  team  were 

y-  But  they  came  on  again,  and  though  repulsed, 

*  u  ■?'^*f«>  troops.   So  the  fl^t  went  on 

iSP'JF^S^Ju*^*  broke  the  BrMrfi 

still  held  thw  tmiches,  fiUed  with  their  own  andtte 

Si^^  littered  with  aU  the 

<«6n#  of  the  battle.  They  held  on,  worn  out  but  aria, 
and  so  toTible  that  the  enemy  had  at  last  for  the  ttee 
r225Ii**«*  ^  effort  to  oust  thm.  They  had  been 
wmwef  however,  to  half  their  strength.  The  gallant 

tTt  "T*"  "»  ^  struggle  from  a 
wound  that  unhappUy  proved  mortal.  folQie  drenm- 
stances,  only  oac  of  two  eounes  was  open ;  either  to 
'  ""■""""■""'■»  «  to  evacuate.  The  first, 
S2i.;«  ''^^  "»»f«*«M«*dy.  not  adopted. 
Nothmg,  therefore,  remained  for  it  but  to  re^Eark. 

^  S'STf  i?*^  ^'^^iSTe. 

nS!  y**-^  ^"^y-   ^  rtaxguaid  of  the  King's 

wii  aeotoah  Borderers  was  formed  tc  cover  the  wifli- 
aj»wal,  and  k«>t  the  enemy  at  bay  while,  with  the  help 
^naval  beach  parties  who  displayed  great  gallantry^ 

£?.?fK™T*  ^  ^  mSniLnsfor 
itfl  of  them,  then  the  stores,  were  passed  down  the 
Keep  guUies  to  the  boats.  The  men  foUowad,  aad  kit 
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the  rearguard,  fighting  step  by  step  the  CMmy.  iHw  Boir 
sought  to  gain  the  tops  of  the  blufb  fai  moet  to  nine 
at  the  boats  as  they  pulled  off  shore. 

This  episode  had  proved  that  with  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  bluffs  along  this  coast— a  ridge  inter- 
posed  between  an  inland  depreinon  on  the  one  side 
and  the  sea  on  the  other— it  was  hi  troth  a  safer  landing 
where  the  cliffs,  though  perpendicuUu-,  were  broken^ 
narrow  gullies  affording  an  ascent  at  an  anrieb 
to  get  ashore  at  beaches  obstructed  by  wire^angie- 
menta  and  other  devices,  and  each  commandedl^an 
arc  of  defenees  on  the  higher  land.  Where  Koe's  force 
had  got  ashore  without  a  single  casualty,  owini  to  tile 
preference  of  this  point  to  the  defended  cove,  it  is 
evident  that,  the  gullies  secured,  other  troops  could 
follow.  So  long  as  the  enemy  could  be  kept  off  the 
tops  of  the  bluffs  such  troops  would  in  be 
sheltered  by  the  diffi  ftom  Us  flie.  And  naaifestiy 
the  enemy  reahsed  at  once  upon  the  apparition  of  Roe's 
men  that  here  had  been  left  a  dangerous  loophole ;  thf; 
more  dangerous  because  it  was  not  more  than  a  mik 
from  Knthia  and  the  main  road  and  threatened  the 
whole  defence  of  tiie  aontheni  point  of  the  peninsula. 

Hence  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  made  to  repair  his 
oversight.  That  very  fact  ought  to  have  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  holding  on  to  aodi  an  acquisition. 
Koe  promptly  reinforced,  and  pressure  applied  at  this 
pomt,  what  are  now  called  the  main  landings  nujriit 
have  been  carried  out  with  no  more  than  aodente 
difficulty  and  expense.  General  Hamilton,  commentmg 
on  this  affau-,  observed,  quite  justly,  that  "  the  pludcy 
stand  made  at  Y  Beach  detained  heavy  columns  of  tlie 
enemy  from  arrivmg  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
during  a  very  touai  and  go  stnwgle."  PneMy,  hot 
the  heavy  columns  detamed  might  have  been  stiU 
heavier.  Fortune  had  offered  a  chance  which,  immiM^ 
m  the  execution  of  hit  pln^  tbe  OeiMnI  nofed  na- 
prepared  to  seize. 

This  unpreparedneM  aeemingly  was  related  to  the 
idea  that  a  iQioa  kaded  at  ^SBfCBt,  tiiM«li  flOBtigaoua, 
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troops  together,  and  fonn  a  continuous  front  extSd£i 
across  the  pemnsuU  from  coast  to  coast  Butal^ 
ffPWM^  ypon  eonummieaiioiu  by  tea  though  vr/JSZ 

mm«ry  ,en,e.  Command^  the  Wa  wSSt^  a  2JI 
^^!!!?^\*  Converging,  y  et,  because  of  mi  flommud. 
connected,  attacks  from  different  points  mid  b^eS 

^iSTf^?*^*  the  ene,^  TwSS 
nS^JS?  ^ir**  *o  discover  from  wUoii 

particular  quarter  the  next  Wow  to  be  deUvmS 
«nd  the  rewUt  would  have  given  greater  frSSTS 
at^  beem  offering  wider  alternatives. 

We  ^  now  pass  on  to  the  story  of  the  mafai  IndbM 
•t  the  three  beaches  selected  for  that  purpose.  ^ 
«^  tii*.S£Sf  ■ootb-westem  point  of  SEpoH  then 
"fiS  ■$f*»*K°m<>ntorie8,  each  presentiSTooto 
•wjwd.lkee  •  b5d  bluff.  One,  loolSng  toi^^tS 
18  named  by  the  Turks  Tekke  BuSuYSToIIw 

^^^y'r^!A^S^:^^^  towards  the  ente^ 

^  the  Diu-dMMfles,  BsBet  BwnSf  Tekke  Bumu  iTuT 
HeUes  Burnu  188  feet  hurh.  On  what  maybe  caBsd 
the  outer  side  of  Tekke^umu.  frontiL  1^  sL.  iTa 

■ttjcii  •  low  diff.  Again,  between  Tekke  Bunra  and 
HeUes  Burnu  is  another  strip  (W  Beach)  raiW  i.w«. 

Ji'r  iS?  fS  "ife^j'js^  Mt^b^  ss: 

!J  i?^  •  :  ?'*^P**»  »  greatest  in  the  centra, 
for  at  this  point  there  is  a  break  in  the  dift  fonS  by 
a  guUy  ana  at  the  foot  of  the  break  a  smaU^Sw  S 

ni«owjjU«c^  Once  more  on 

Sf!  P^^^"  the  Dardanelles, 

iS™  ,S  t?^^  ^  nearly 
uniform,  aot  beuiff  more  than  80  feet.  This  beach,  a 
flnesand,  is  nearry  level.  Its  background  condste  of 
»  dqiression  nsmg  in  grass  grown  mmI  tn^glJy  mS- 
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circular  temoes  like  an  amphitheatre,  to  a  height  of 
100  feet.  At  the  foot  of  the  amphitheatre  the  ground 
falls  abruptly  to  the  level  of  the  sand,  so  that,  looked 
atfrom  the  sand,  the  drop  of  about  four  feet  in  level 
giyw  tbe  beadi  U»  appearanee  of  bdng  surrounded  bv 
a  low  wall.  ' 

The  two  bluffs  with  the  strip  of  beach  between  tlifm 
and  the  beach  on  the  outer  side  at  each  ate  tbe  fbitORs 
of  this  part    the  coast. 

,  Sudi  a  position  was  naturally  capable  of  a  strong 
defence,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  supporting  fleet,  and 
dependent  only  upon  land  communications,  the  defence 
had  a  senous  weak  point.  Access  to  the  position  could 
be  cut  off  by  naval  bombardment,  were  that  means 
resorted  to.  Not  only  could  the  whole  position  be  vht- 
tered  with  heavy  shells,  it  mi^^it  be  effe^veiy  fammnd. 
ZT^  P""^  attack,  howeve.,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  resorted  to.  Further,  until  it  had  been  shown, 
when  it  came  to  military  operations,  that  there  were 
no  means  of  turning  thejpiositioii,  to  plan  a  frontal 
assault  was  inadvisable.  Hie  episode  at  Y  Beach  had 
disclosed  that  there  were  such  means.  The  conduct  of 
the  operations  therefore  had  three  defects.  First,  thoe 
was  the  incompleteness  of  tlie  leeoBoaiaMiieet  aid  iafbt^ 
mation.  Plans  based  upon  incomplete  information 
must  always  be  more  or  less  haphazard  and  as  the  in- 
structions to  Casson  and  Koe  showed,  there  was  at  Head* 

auarters  no  reliable  idea  of  the  enemy's  strength.  Next 
iie  fire  of  the  fleet  had  not  done  an  it  was  capable  of 
doing.  Thirdly,  no  meosures  which  can  be  termed 
effective  had  been  taken  to  disperse  the  enemy's  face 
at  the  intended  point  of  attack. 

The  defences  were  formidable.  For  example,  along 
ttie  margin  of  the  beach  on  the  farther  side  of  Helles 
Bumu  (V  Beach)  there  was  a  specially  strong  and  heavy 
wire  entonglement,  and  across  the  an|>hitheatre  forming 
the  background  of  that  beadi  ran  anothn  and  similar 
entanglement,  while  just  above  and  beyond  it  were 
imes  of  hostile  trenches  armed  with  "  prai-poms."  A 
tntvme  watangiement  alio  i«a  near  the  eaafeem  ei4  ef 
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the  beach  from  the  marmn  uphill  to  the  wire  corcnsv 
the  Turkiah  trenches.  The  three  Imes  of  obstructSS 
formed,  as  ft  were,  three  sides  of  a  paraUelogram,  and  m 
sort  of  compound,  which  the  enemy  plainly  intended  to 
convert  an  abattoir.  As  for  the  beach  between 
the  two  headknds  (W  Beach),  there  was  a  barbed  wire 
network  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a 
second  entanglement  of  considerabk  breadth  close  to 
the  water  s  edge.  Both  faoes  of  the  guUy  besides  had 
been  hollowed  out  into  caves,  in  each  of  which  was  a 
machine-gun.  Again,  on  the  top  of  Helles  Bumu  were 
two  infantry  redoubts,  and  round  each  a  wire  entangle- 
ment 20  feet  broad.  A  wire  entanglement,  tooThad 
been  earned  along  the  top  of  the  bhiff  to  its  seaward 
edge,  marked  by  the  lighthouse.  The  intention  was 
to  prevent  anv  British  force  moving  from  W  Beach  on 
the  one  side  of  the  bluff  to  V  Beach  on  the  o^her.  Thmt 
defences  at  the  time  of  the  attack  wmt  iteadiitt  vwv 
much  as  they  had  been  made.  "  ' 

The  beach  on  the  outer  side  of  Tekke  Bumu  (X  PracM 
had  also  been  fortified,  but  the  Turks  do  not  appear  to 
have  expected  a  very  sharp  attack  at  this  pomt,  probablv 
m<^  that  the  line  of  fow  diffs  would  be  a  sufficient 
obstruction.  Thev  were  evidenUy  conoemed  chiefly 
with  W  and  V>«Am.  beewte  V  StSI  toS 
cliffs  in  th^  ^     mtmMrmhf  itr raiimhiM 

m  tne  other. 

In  fact,  however,  the  line  of  low  cliffs  at  X  Beaeh 
proved  rathtt  an  advantage  to  the  landmg  force  than 
otherwise.  The  troops  detafled  to  be  thrown  ashore 
at  daybreak  here  were  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  that  they  were  to  be  towed  ashore  on 
pontoon  ri^ts  from  H.ks.  ImpkM  and  in  two 
PMb«^Mdi  one-half  the  battalion,  aooonpuiied  by  a 
beach  woridng  detachment  of  the  Royal  Navid  Divinon 
(Anson  Battalion).  To  cover  these  landmgi  /mplMaftfe 
stood  close  indiore,  and  with  her  whoirarmamentin 
f^/'^rP^,  *2P«  0*  the  diflb  and  the  slopes  and 
summit  of  Tekie  Bumu.  Thus  supported,  thetroopt 
got  ashore  with  only  slight  loMee.  On  Tekke  Buibii 
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the  Turks  had  entrenched  themselves  in  positi<ns  from 
whieh  they  could  sweep  tiw  beach  end  on.  Come* 
auently,  the  Fusiliers  at  once  moved  forward  to  attack 
the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  bluff,  and  carried  them. 
Strong  Turkish  reinforcements,  however,  speedily  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  thv  Fusiliers  were  obliged  to 
give  gronmd.  WhOe  the  fighting  was  in  progress  tl^ 
remainder  of  the  87th  Brigade  (two  battrlions)  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Marshall,  had  been 
put  ashore.  In  conjunction  with  the  Fusiliers,  these 
troops  by  the  end  of  the  day  had  cleared  the  slope  of 
Tekke  Bumu,  and  the  country  beyond  the  low  cli& 
to  a  depth  of  half  a  mile.  On  the  lines  thus  established 
they  entrenched  themselves.  TiKnigh  wotmded  duriitt 
the  engagement  General  Marshall  continued  m  coDunancL 

The  beach  between  Tekke  Bumu  and  Helles  Bumu 
has  been  called  the  "  Lancashire  Landing  "  because  the 
troops  txAd  off  to  lead  the  "  forlorn  hope  "  tiiere  were 
the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Bishop.  The  four  companies  of  the 
battalion  were  distributed  into  thirty-two  snip's  cutters, 
and  the  cutters  i^^tadied  by  fours  to  eicfat  picket  boatfc 
The  irfdcet  boats  with  their  tows  maoe  for  the  shofe 
m  Use  abreast. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock  and  full  daylight,  and  the  YrbfAt 
nmvemcnt  was  plainly  visible  to  the  enemy.  Tfi  yi  itlw 
less,  as  the  picket  boats  headed  for  shore  not  a  shot  was 
fired.  On  both  sides  ominous  silence.  The  wuships 
covering  the  landing  were  standing  closer  in  hehiwd 
the  tows ;  the  enemy  resorvinff  his  fiuBllade. 

The  **Laiie^blre  Landing^*  is  fronted  by  a  stretdi 
of  shallow  water,  and  as  already  noted  the  enemy  had 
taken  advantage  of  that  fact  to  put  down  bubmersed 
entanglements.  Siiiee»  owing  to  the  shocd,  the  pfeket 
boats  could  not  approach  the  shore  because  of  their 
draft,  the  tows  had  to  be  cast  off  and  the  cutters 
.  iparated  to  pull  in.  It  was  a  race  for  life.  Twenty- 
four,  carrying  three  emnpanies  of  the  battaUon,  hndMi 
steiight  on ;  eight  oftm,  carrying  the  nmmdag  tamr 
pMqr,  and  with  tjtsai  Brigadier-Geaawl  Hmc  numiiniii 
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ing  the  88th  Brigade,  pulled  towards  the  cliffs  of  Tekke 
Burnu.  A  few  moments  elapsed  at  the  outside  before 
the  first  ammig  the  twenty-four  cutters  was  brought  up 
against  the  underwater  obstructions.  Then  from  all 
sides — from  the  bluffs,  the  gully  and  the  sand  dunes — 
the  enemy  poured  in  a  hurricane  of  slMt.  The  nrntot- 
mr  opened  at  the  same  Umt  with  tlwir  armament  of 
every  calibre.  The  wire  entanglement  along  the  beach 
was  slashed  with  shell,  the  gufly  became  an  inferno  of 
bursting  high  explosives ;  tiie  sand  dunes  were  searched 
snd  raked.  Amid  thii  twnado  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers, 
working  like  men  possessed,  hacked  their  way  through 
the  submerffed  obstructions.  Many  fdl,  but  tiie  rest 
set  foot  on  the  sand.  The  broad  belt  of  visible  entangle* 
ment  time  had  still  to  be  nraotiated.  It  ww  ftraat 
that  seemed  humanly  impossible.  ForfesBStely,  how- 
ever, the  company  wnich  had  steered  towards  the  cliffs 
found  itself  to  a  certain  extent  sheltered  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  and,  able  from  this  position  to  enfilade  the  beach, 
made  it  too  pmlous  for  the  Turks  to  throw  forward 
their  forces.  The  hostile  fire  had  hutk  ehedEed  by  that 
of  the  ships  but  not  subdued. 

As  the  manoeuvre  ef  coUeekii^  umkr  the  difb  at  oat 
end  of  the  beach  was  found  to  afford  protection,  so 
those  of  the  battalion  who  were  still  afoot  gathered 
either  there,  or  vaadtx  tht  tUOM  at  tlie  farther  end.  From 
these  positicms,  the  eonqpaaies  having  been  reformed, 
they  proceeded,  after  a  breathing  space,  to  assault  the 
Turkish  trenches.  At  the  Tekke  Burnu  end  there  were 
three  lines  of  these  barring  access  to  the  hei|^  One 
line,  howevo*,  was  oairied  after  aiMther.  MeamHille  at 
this  end  of  the  beach,  the  obstructions  having  been 
demolished,  more  troops  of  the  88th  Brigade  had  been 
landed  and  pwriiad  forward.  Between  the  lines  ot 
trenches  the  enemy  had  laid  land  mines,  which  he 
exploded.  None  of  these  devices  checked  the  impetus 
of  the  assault.  By  ten  in  the  forenoon  the  defences  on 
the  Tekke  Buniu  side  of  the  gulfar  had  been  daured. 
A  little  beftan  nam  the  top  of  ^UBaSantt  waa  gaM, 
•Bd  a  junattai  eflKtod  with  the  Uuiys  af  tin  tfth 
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^  ~™  «V  *^       <»k>««  Mde.  The 
bniff  had  been  won. 

Under  the  cliffs  at  the  farther  end  of  the  beacb 
meanwhile  the  smalls  body  of  the  T.nnmthirr  FSnfficri 
found  themidves  held  up  by  the  wire  entangleraents 
and  too  weak  to  force  a  way  through.  Helles  Bumu 
and  Its  approaches  were  therefore  laid  under  a  heavy 
bombardment,  and  covered  by  thii  a  battalion  of  the 
Worcesters  was  landed.  At  two  fai  the  afternoon  they 
advanced  to  the  assault.  Here  also  the  defence  proved 
to  have  been  shaken.  Two  hours  later  the  hill  with  its 
redoubts  was  in  the  hands  of  the  assaulting  troops. 
The  &itish  line  was  pushed  as  far  as  the  lighthouse. 

Unfortimately,  the  attempt  to  hmd  at  VBeach  on  the 
faruter  side  of  Helles  Bumu  had  not  prospered,  though 
intended  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  t&ee  disbarka* 
twos.  There  %ere  told  c9  for  it  the  DnUin  i'usiliers,  the 
Munster  Fusiliers,  half  a  battalion  of  the  Hamps&cL 
the  West  Riding  Field  Company,  and  other  detaib. 

The  arrangements  fiw  putting  these  forces  adraie  woe 
first  tlwt  three  companies  of  the  Dublins  were  to  be 
towed  in  boats,  and  next  that  the  collier,  River  Cb/de, 
having  the  remainder  of  the  troops  between  ^ks,  was 
£?  »  <*ore.  Through  large  openings  cut 

in  net  sides  for  Hie  purpose  the  men  were  to  pass  by 
means  of  gangways  on  to  lighters  which  she  had  in 
tow.  Having  reached  land  and  dischaiged  their  freights, 
the  lighters  were  to  be  so  placed  as  to  form  a  floating 
'*"P  Finally,  when 

this  disbanEation  had  been  managed,  the  rest  of  the 
covering  force  was  to  be  faroo^  asfaoie  in  tows  frail 
the  attendant  warships. 

Much  reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  this 
scheme.   It  did  not  work  as  anticipated. 

River  Clyde  reached  the  beach  simultaneously  with 
the  first  boats,  which  were  delayed  by  the  emrent,  and 
2"  **._Sf  "Lancashire  Landing,"  the  enemy  held  his 
fire  until  the  leading  boat  touched  ground.  Then  the 
ten'aces  of  the  amphitheatre  blazed  out,  and  the  narrow 
strip  of  sand  was  lashed  from  end  to  end  by  n  atom  of 
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shot.  Those  of  the  Dublins  who  survived  brdce  through 
the  entansleraent  at  the  water's  edge  and  dashed  mr 
the  low  wall  or  escaipment  at  the  foot  of  the  dflBMisioik 
The  boats  were  dwt  to  pieces. 

And  owiM  to  the  Dardanelles  current,  running  at  a 
steadyfour  knots  per  hour,  the  pladag  of  the  I^hters 
m  position  between  River  Clude  and  the  shore  proved 
no  easy  matter.  The  enemy^s  lire  was  naturaUy  con- 
centrated largely  upon  the  man  at  work,  and  every 
man  of  the  first  naval  working  party  went  down.  AhoUict 
party,  however,  at  onoe  took  their  pbces.  Commander 
Unwm,  ItN.,  eaptain  of  the  River  Clyde,  leaving  the 
ship,  stood  under  •  heavy  fire,  up  to  his  wait!  iainiter. 
Eventually  the  worit  was  carried  thrmigh. 

On  its  conu>leti<»  a  company  a(  the  Munsters  were 
mustered  to  dash  across  the  extemporised  gangw&y  for 
shore.  To  gam  the  beach  with  a  run  was  a  question  of 
seconds  at  most.  The  gangway,  nevertheless,  was 
swept  by  fire  from  right,  left  and  centre.  Most  of  the 
company  were  kiOed  or  wounded.  Unfortunately, 
between  the  first  and  second  lighter  there  was  •  «m 
which  the  men  had  to  negotiate  by  jnmBow.  flie 
second  lighter  also  did  not  rawh  the  bidi! 

All  the  same,  the  effort  was  persisted  in,  and  a  second 
company  of  the  Munsters  mustered.   As  they  crossed 
at  the  double,  the  moorings  of  the  lighters  gave  way. 
This  hasbew  attobuted  entirely  to  the  ci^nt,  bit 
It  was  probably  abo  due  in  part  to  the  strain  of  rapid 
movement  by  a  mass  of  men,  and  the  cuttini?  of  the 
moormgsby  shot.  At  aU  events,  whilst  the  "tridge  " 
was  crowded  with  this  second  contingent,  those  onthe 
lighter  nearest  the  shore  suddenly  found  themselves 
a^Tft.   Every  moment  carried  them  farther  into  deep 
water,  and  yet  to  stay  on  the  lighters,  a  taivet  fbr  tte 
enemy  s  bullet^,  was  to  be  shot  for  a  certainty.  Many 
or  the  men  consequently,  though  loaded  with  their 
equipment,  leaped  from  sheer  desperation  into  the  sea. 
5ome  contrived  to  reach  the  shore.  Most,  weiohed 
down  by  their  packs,  woe  drowned. 
Again,  thou^  shot  and  dull  wen  faciaf  powed  in, 
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the  lighten  wei-e  hauled  into  positicni,  and  reflxed,  and 
a  thira  company  of  the  Munsters  mustered  for  the  rush. 
By  thii  time,  however,  the  enemy  had  not  only  oonooi* 
timed  madiine-aan  and  *' pom-pom**  ftre  npea  ^ 
gangway,  but  Add  guns.  Bursts  of  shraund  tell  upon 
the  gangway  like  hail.  The  bridge  "  hdd«  but  mly  a 
few  out  of  the  gallant  cemp§ay  im»  att—pled  to  pan 
0««r  fonriyed. 

This  **  {dan  '*  for  what  had  been  presumed  would  be  a 
rapid  landinjD^,  formed  apparently  without  duly  taking 
the  current  into  consideration,  was,  it  shcMild  now  have 
been  eviteit,  a  faihue ;  'mpraetieable  and  mufdawui 
at  the  same  time.  Y  was  a  suspension  of  tttt 
attempts,  but  after  a  .e  they  were  renewed  with  a 
contemplated  dadi  hy  ^  half-battalion  of  Hampsfe^w, 
and  the  lighters  were  crowded  with  men  of  that  com 
when  a  second  time  the  moorings  gave  way.  As  toe 
liffhters  drifted  off  the  troops  had  to  lie  down  on  them. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  Even  so,  th^  were 
hdidess  taigets.  Among  them  were  Brigadier^ieBeml 
Napier  and  Ci^pteiB  CoMus,  1m  bujfMia  ma|at.  BMMb 
were  killed. 

So  far  not  more  than  one-half  the  intended  ooverina 
force  had  been  put  ashore,  and  of  those  again  half  had 
became  casualties.  Further  landing  operations  here 
were  ia  the  circumstances  not  persisted  in. 

Sinee  it  would  be  as  difficult  and  as  costly  to  get  the 
men  ^iHio  had  landed  embarked  again  as  it  had  proved 
to  throw  them  ashore,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
prevent  the  enemy  frtHn  coming  down  on  to  the  beach 
m  a  counter-attack.  That,  iiappily,  was  feasible, 
because  of  the  machine^juns  moimted  on  the  deck  oi 
Bioer  Clyde  and  protected  by  sandbag.  At  nightfall 
there  was  a  bright  moonlisht,  but  though  on  that  account 
the  enemy's  fire  was  stm  formidable,  River  Clyde  was 
enabled  to  dnehaxge  the  troops  remaining  aboiurd.  hk 
the  course  of  the  night  several  attempts  were  made  to 
dear  the  ruined  ioxt  of  Sedd-d-Bahr,  and  the  outskirts 
of  the  ruined  village.  They  were  feamei.  Tht  am 
won  ttggrd  fOuL 
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During  that  night  the  survivon  of  thif  difMtrouc 
operation  <Touehea  along  the  ride  of  the  hnSTxSSr 
the  shelter  of  the  four-fooC  escarpment  which  ras  their 
only  com.  They  consisted  of  the  remnants  of  the 
DuWms  and  the  Hunsters,  and  two  companies  ot  the 
HampshiK^  Tlw  latter  regiment  had  fort  its  com- 
mandant,  Cdond  Ckrrington  SnM  Pew.  in  fact,  of 
the  senior  officers  of  any  these  three  corps  were  left, 
and  the  command  was  taken  over  for  the  time  W 
Lieut..Cdomel  Doughty-Wylie,  and  Lieut..Colonel  TO 

^  i'lSS  ^ded  fh>m 

Ktver  Clyde,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  despatches 
for  their  conspicuous  contempt  of  danocr  mna^Uk 
efforts  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men. 

The  story  of  the  disWalioiie  en  Gallipoli  is  com- 
pleted by  that  of  the  AmBCM.  To  the  number  of 
4,000  the  covenng  troops  of  the  AustraUan  and  New 
Zeatond  Army  Corps  left  Mudros  Bay  on  the  afternoon 

VMon,  Lmifm  and  Prince  of  Wales,  three  of  the  escortinff 
warships  of  the  second  squadron  of  the  fleet  commanded 
by  Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Thursby.  The  remaining  2.500 
were  earned  on  transports  accompanied  by  iSxdtesteoyers. 
To  the  battleships  Tnumph  and  MajesHc,  and  the 
™JJ^^cft«nte  had  been  aUotted  the  duty  of  covertqg 

The  plaM  pi^  out  for  throwing  the  troops  ashore 
was  a  pdnt  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Kaba  Tepe.  This 
part  of  the  coast  is  rugged,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the 
sea,  but  at  the  point  just  aUuded  to  there  is  a  limited 
stretch  of  beach,  narrow,  but  judged  wide  aiough.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  operation  might  take  the  enemy  by 
suipns^  and  that  the  strip  of  beach  ir  Ight  not  be  foSaei 

At  about  one  o'clock  m  the  momhur  of  Aprfl  tS  the 
flotilla,  consistmg  <rf  five  battieships,  one  crmser,  eight 
destroyerj,  the  Afk  Royal  seaphine  ship,  the  Maima, 
balloon  ship,  and  fifteen  trawlers,  arrived  off  the  ren- 
dezvous. A  <^  night,  and  a  smooth  sea,  but  a  bright 

SrLJ^lJ?*5t  ******  AtoneSid 

toe  seme  time  the  Vnsmess  began  of  ttmuthniag  the 
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men  on  the  wAnhipt  to  llw  bMto  and  the  mm  <m  the 
tni^xnts  to  the  deetroyen. 

It  WH  earrtod  through  silently,  swiftly,  and  without 
a  hitch,  and  by  half-past  two,  all  these  preparations 
haTiBf  been  made,  the  iquadfon  with  the  deetiojren 
and  torn*  itood  towaide  Imd,  maidng  a  speed  of  Ihre 
kaots.  An  hour  later  the  tows  were  ordered  to  make 
for  shore.  The  deetroym,  kept  back  because  more 
conspicuous  object*  on  the  water,  and  able  owing  to 

thdr  speed  to  catch  op^  mn  MBt  off  aftorAfotty  nlBMlM' 
intervaL 

Whether  through  the  set  of  the  current  or  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  features  of  tbt  coast  in  the  mooaU^n, 
tha  strip  of  beach  on  wUdi  the  landing  took  place  was 
not  that  set  out  in  Headquarters*  plans.  It  was  another 
and  a  narrower  strip.  But  the  mistake,  if  it  can  so  be 
called,  was  on  the  lAola  fortunate.  The  sdected  bMcfa, 
as  mii^  have  been  expected,  was  watched;  that 
where  the  lamling  occurred  was  not.  Again  the  latter, 
though  narrower,  was  on  that  account  safer,  since  the 
clifEs  offered  a  better  shelter  from  hostile  fire.  At  the 
northern  end  was  a  steep  gully  running  into  the  hills ; 
at  the  southern  end,  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine  its  sides 
overgrown  with  scrub.  The  interlying  cliffs  were 
high,  forming,  in  fact,  the  seaward  face  of  a  bold  rour 
looking  as  though  it  had  been  abruptly  broken  off.  By 
advancing  up  the  gully  and  the  ravine  it  would  faie 
practicable  to  seize  this  spur,  and  in  that  case  tiw  ib^ 
..  ould  become  a  fairly  secure  landing  {dace. 

Approaching  the  shore  in  riknee,  «id  at  moooset, 
when  darkness  had  fallen  on  the  sea,  the  men  on  the 
tows  and  destroyers  were  close  in  before  swns  of  the 
enemy  were  perceived.  Then  in  the  dfai  what 
wpeared  to  t>e  a  battalion  of  Turks  were  seen  ruiUting 
along  the  shore,  with  the  evident  object  of  interceding 
the  boats.  Most  probably  these  enemy  troops,  watehing 
the  beach  where  the  landing  was  anticipated,  had  teen 
the  ships  outliiMd  at  sea  against  the  moooJidit,  and 
obseiving  that  the  tows  were  not  t^ter  all  making  for 
the  expected  point,  had  hastily  shifted  their  ground. 
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Ob  board  the  boats  tbe  Mune  lilenoe  at  bef<n« ;  the 
Mine  perfect  order.  Verv  looa  the  rip-rap  of  rifle 
dwto  rang  out  from  beneath  the  difft ;  a  fluctuation  of 
flashes  along  the  shore ;  the  **  ping  "  of  bullets  and  their 
splash  in  the  water.  A  nnnuMr  of  nmk  in  the  boala 
were  hit ;  tht  oUiert  nk  fhtir  tMlli.  Not  a  shot  in 
reply ;  not  a  word  spoken :  not  a  move  cn  the  part  of 
any  man  not  wounded.  Bayonets  were  ready  fixed. 
The  numerous  boats,  urged  at  their  fastest,  *tu!ed  tomttds 
the  narrow  shore  afanost  in  line.  Ahnr-  in  mass  the 
men  le^Md  from  them,  and  in  a  mass  .  d  as  with  one 
impulse  th^  charged  home  with  the  '  d  steel.  With 
tbe  sheer  chfb  behmd  them  the  Turiu  were  cwght  in  a 
trap.  Those  of  the  enemy  nho  oonld  Ikd  up  ^  gully 
and  the  ravine,  the  Anzacs  hot  upon  their  heels,  li 
was  no  longer  an  attack ;  it  had  became  a  man>kunL 
After  his  experien'-t:  on  the  baaek  tt*  mmof  made  no 
attempt  to  stand.  The  mere  appearance  of  these 
stalwart  soothem  warriors  was  the  signal  for  flight. 
Not  only  was  the  spur  above  the  landing  place  leared  j 
a  succession  of  ridoes  to  right  and  left  were  cairied  at 
lightning  speed.  The  ru|^ed  moorlaiid  eomitry  was 
swept  bare  of  the  foe  ^m  a  point  two  miles  nrarth  at 
the  landing  place  to  a  point  nearly  as  far  to  the  south. 
These  covering  troops  consisted  of       lid  Brigade 


of  the  Australian  Division,  lliey  wwt 
Colonel  Sinclair  Madagan,  D.S.O. 
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oALurou :  tbx  battue  iob  xsitbu 

Toriddi  attMlu  upon  the  Auatralian  and  New  2  .Uand  force— Strata- 
italbaMrtMioe  of  the  Kaba  Tape  position — Misjudgmenta  in 
ninfa  dimoittiaoa — ^Advene  efleota  on  the  oampi^m— Fint 
mcnw  f amid  Cnw 

—TaMA  ofloirtar-afttMkt—DiMdTaat^  of  the  Britiah  poaMim 
— Hw  battle  of  Mmy  5 — Coatlineas  of  fnotal  ■■■niti  Tlw  AaM« 
force  divided— Partial  Britiah  auoeeei  Mom  Kiitbi*— Amm 
gdaofd  to  Htm  drftaiiv*— Beview  of  tiw  tinyitgii  to  Ifa^ 


Tm  landing  of  the  Australian  covering  troops  was 
speedily  foliowed  by  that  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Brigades  of 
the  same  Division.  By  2  o'clock  the  followiiu;  aftei^ 
noon  (April  26),  there  had,  thanks  to  tiw  effimef  of 
the  naval  support,  been  thrown  ashore  a  force  of  12,000 
men,  with  two  batteries  of  Indian  Mountain  Artillery. 
These  operations  were  carried  out  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  R.  Birdwood.  In  every  sense 
the  selection  of  that  aUe  and  distiivuished  officer  for 
the  command  of  the  Australian  snd  mw  Zfhniti  An^ 
Corps  was  a  fortunate  one. 

Naturallv  the  Turks  hastened  to  attadc  the  Australian 
troops  while  the  landing  was  in  progress  and  before  the 
guns  and  other  equipment  could  be  got  ashore,  and 
early  on  April  26  they  had  gathered  in  strength,  arrivinf 
by  forced  nuurches  during  the  night.  The  reinforcement 
apparently  cmisisted  at  this  time  of  a  full  division, 
mustering  20,000  men.  The  Australian  covering  troops 
were  q>aced  out  along  a  semi-circle  of  posts,  as  yet, 
sftYe  to  tlie       pimt  afaciidjr  iiieiitioiie£ 
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by  Add  Mtilkty.  To  assist  the  attack  upon  the  Au»- 
tralian  Itee  the  enemy  planted  batteries  to  the  left  of 
the  lan^  Ik^  so  as  to  enfilade  boats  as  they 
approadwd  the  Otott,  and  he  opened  upon  the  transports 
with  heavy  guns.  The  ships,  which  had  stood  in  dose 
to  shore,  were  on  that  account  obliged  to  steam  fkrther 
out,  and  that  of  course  prolonged  the  landfnff  and 
increased  its  risks.  So  anxious,  indeed,  waslSelnemy 
to  prevent  the  landing  that  he  opened  fire  also  acroM 
the  penmsula  from  a  naval  squadron  in  the  Narrows. 
The  battieships  of  Rear-Admma  Thursby's  squadron 
rephed,  and  A  tiie  wi^  the  bm£ng  wa^  in  progress 
tlm  loM  range  naval  dud  against  targets  invisibf-  o 
either  side  and  daected  from  the  air,  went  on.  At  the 
finish,  the  British  ships,  armed  with  tiie  heavier  auns. 
^  °^  Turkish  squadron,  wS 

""fnltl^fl!       i**"?.^'  ^  withdraw. 

in  spite  of  all,  the  landing  arraiufcments  worked  with 
surpnsmgly  little  confusimi,  and  the  «^wKm%atimi  wiini 
on  rapu  y.  """^ 

On  rapidity  depended  success,  for  already  the  battle 
ashore  was  m  full  blast.  The  Turkish  irfteck  had 
opened  at  U  a.m.  (April  26).  After  the  AmtraUan 
line  had  beoi  severely  searched  with  shrapnd,  the  hostile 
infantry  advanced  to  the  assault,  ^le  onset  was 
against  the  whole  line  simultaneously.  At  the  bwinnhw 
of  the  action  the  Australian  eoverim;  troops  ^rere 
outnumbered  by  at  leart  dght  to  one.  But  they  were 
practically  without  an  exception  dead  shots,  and  the 
power  of  the  rifle  in  the  hands  of  skilful  and  fearleM  men 
proved  crushing.  The  broken  and  conftned  T^ukidi 

umts,  however,  were  forthwith  rallied  by  %rfr  ft  an 

officers,  uid  again  thrown  forward. 

Mennwhile,  as  men  were  landed  they  were  on  fim 
instant  pushed  forward  up  the  guUy  and  the  ravine  and 
took  their  places  in  the  W.  The  effort  of  the  en«W 
to  barrage  those  exits  was  unavaUing.  He  had  himsefr 
now  to  stand  a  crashmg  bombardment  from  the  warships, 
which  both  hampered  his  re-assembUes  and  play^ 
havoc  with  his  batteries.  Hia  aeoond  ttftadi.  iii  i| 
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proved,  was  directed  more  especially  against  the  left 
or  northern  sector  of  the  Australian  position,  held  by  the 
8rd  Brigade,  though  it  extonded  to  part  of  the  potts 
formed  by  the  Snd  Brigade.  Here,  apparently,  the 
enemy  thought  he  had  found  a  weak  spot.  It  is  true 
that,  imder  the  weight  of  the  assault,  the  2nd  Brigade 
b^an  to  retire ;  but  the  broken  {ground,  thickly  over- 
grown with  scrub,  while  to  a  certam  extent  it  favoured 
the  Turks,  also  favoured  prudent  drfensive  tactics. 
And  thouffh  the  line  bent,  it  did  not  break,  for  when  the 
enemy  foUowed  up,  cconing  oa  in  depth,  dnce  his  ea^er 
soaeral  assault  m  shallow  formanicm  had  proved  a 
faflure,  he  had  as  hot  a  reception  as  before.  On  his 
retirement  the  Australians  foUowed  up.  For  three 
hours  the  fight  swayed  backwards  and  forwards. 
Finally,  at  8  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  gave  the  effort 
up.  The  country,  strewn  with  his  dead  and  wounded, 
especially  where  the  machine-guns  had  caught  fahn  in 
dose  fonnation,  testified  to  his  casualties.  He  «ve  it 
up  because,  though  the  attadc  had  been  pressed  with 
determination,  the  Australian  line  was  found  steadily 
to  be  stiffening,  and  the  newcomers  as  keen  in  tiie  ftw 
as  the  first  men.  In  the  course  of  the  action  the  9u 
and  lOtb  battaboiu  eharged  and  t^piktd  «  battery  of 
Krupp  guns. 

German  stubbornness,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be 
doiied.  After  a  breathing  space  of  two  hours,  during 
yrtikAk  the  Australians  were  hard  at  work  contriving 
cofver,  a  powerful  Turkish  column  was  once  more 
signalled  as  on  the  move.  The  point  of  attack  was  the 
same  as  in  the  afternoon.  As  it  douUed  fnrward  ^ 
assaulting  mass  suffered  heavily,  but  it  was  driven  on 
by  its  officers,  and  the  contendmg  forces  came  to  grips, 
dutnumbered  though  they  were,  the  8rd  Brimde  more 
than  hdd  their  own.  Though  the  struggle  laste  for 
an  hour  or  matt  amid  a  heUwi  uproar,  the  result  really 
was  never  doubtfiil.  The  Turics,  while  naturally  brave, 
found  themselves  shot  and  bayoneted  out  of  all  pro- 
fMrtioQ.  Th^  firsi  wsvered,  then  hnkt,  ntd  flnaUy 
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Having  attacked  in  breadth  and  depth  and  flailed 
both  wa^  tint  aumy  now  once  more  chanffed  his 
tactics.  Waifcfav  until  after  nightfall,  he  threw  forward 
one  local  assault  after  another  in  order  to  harass  and 
wear  down  the  defending  troops  and  hinder  the  consoli- 
dation of  their  luMs.  finding  that,  with  the  rifle,  the 
Turkish  infantry  were  no  match  for  these  invaders, 
some  German  commander  hit  upon  the  idea  of  an  onset 
with  the  bayonet  without  any  preliminary  fire.  In 
the  moonligm  and  tiurou^jh  the  scrub,  covering  them- 
selves by  the  folds  in  the  ground,  a  force  of  Tmu  stole 
up  to  the  lines  of  the  8tb  Brigade,  and  then  bounded 
forward  with  a  yell.  But  the  charge  was  not  the 
surprise  they  had  inutglBed.  A  blue  of  fire  at  close 
quarters  bowled  over  mai^.  Tbe  ml  were 
or  dispersed. 

Nor  had  the  consdidation  of  the  Autaralian  position 
been  materially  interfered  with.  Theae  Turkish  troops 
had  been  puwed  thrott|^  the  hills,  eertahi  apparamy 

of  driving  the  invaders  mto  the  sea.  So  far  from  being 
driven  into  the  sea,  the  Australians  were  firmly  estab- 
lished in  a  rough  hsJf-cirde  extending  from  a  mile  north 
of  the  Kaba  Tepe  headland  on  the  one  side  to  the  hi|^ 
ground  overlooking  Fisherman's  Hut  on  the  other. 

The  difficulties,  by  no  means  light,  of  bringing  up 
ammunition,  water  and  supplies  ami  distributi^  than 
to  the  men  in  the  line  were  now  tadded.  SiiMie  yet  more 
Turkish  reinforcements  had  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
persistent  and  harassing  assaults  were  continued  during 
two  more  days  and  nights,  four  battaUons  of  the  Roytu 
Naval  Division  were  luided  both  as  handymen,  in  which 
capacity  they  did  yeoman  service,  and  as  reliefs  in  the 
line. 

The  prompt  and  heavy  Turkish  attack  upon  the  Anzac 
force  had  a  distinct  signifieanee.  "nds  part  of  tiie 

Gallipoli  coast  from  the  point  where  Koe's  troops  had 
landed  northwards  to  Suvla  Bay  was,  for  the  enemy, 
the  sensitive  sector.  It  was  evident  that,  assuming 
the  intention  of  the  British  to  be  in  the  first  place  the 
capture  of  Achi  Baba»  and  the  domination  born  that 

•r 
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height  of  the  broMl  depression  extending  acrom  the 
penuwula  jurt  to  the  north  of  the  mountain,  Achi  Baba 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  hold  against  a  frontal 
combmed  with  a  flank  attwUc  chan  against  a  frontal 
attack  alone.  Indeed,  it  was  highly  problematical  if  a 
frontal  att«;k  alone  could  meet  with  success.  It  ecr- 
twnly  would  not  be  by  itself  a  skilful  operation  of  war. 
Uf  course  the  enemy's  object  m  as  to  reduce  the  operation 
to  a  ftontal  attack,  and  therefore  to  bring  aboutVdead- 
lock,  and,  unfMtunately.  General  Hamilton,  lookins 
upon  these  flanking  moves  rather  as  a  diversion  than  m 
an  integral  part  of  the  main  scheme^  and,  in  fact,  the 

^  ^  contributed  unwittingly 

to  this  hostile  design. 

It  was,  of  course,  General  Hamflton's  objective  to 
^pture  Achi  Baba,  and  as  preliminary  to  that  to  tdca 
.^4^?  has  been  pointed  out  that 

when  Koe  s  fSoree  landed  at  Gurkha  bluffs  by  a  successful 
ruse,  there  was  disclosed  the  possibiUty  of  seizing 
Knthia  had  reinforcements  reached  Koe  in  time.  TWt 
vjUage  was  distant  from  the  Mulls  not  more  than  a 
naue,  and  the  mterlymg  country  was  then  open.  When. 
W  il^  attending  the  landing  of  tiie  coverii« 

force  at  Beach,  the  question  was  raiMd  as  to  wbil 
?y  main  body  who  were  to  have 

louowed  them,  and  whose  immediate  landing  at  V 
Beach  was  seen  to  be,  in  the  circumstances,  impraetio- 
fhn^ii^  """l^^^  "^^"^  sumested ;  one  tiiat  these  troops 
should  be  sent  to  support  Koe ;  the  other  that  they  should 
iLS^"?^  1°  W  Beach-the  adjacent  "Lancashire 
I*njng.  Unhappily,  the  second  course  was  adooted. 
on  the  ground  tfeat  tiie  first  "would  have  invS^ 

SlSiTuL? *°  distance."  Since  the 
amance  ia  not  more  than  seven  mUes  at  most,  the  deUy 

oflnJl^L^Y^^f ^'iu'*"^"'-  °"^y  <J»d  this  erri 
of  judgment  lead  to  ttie  evacuation  of  a  most  important 

d?*''' hfd.  a.  win  be  seen  in  the  seouel,  the 
effect  on  the  later  operations  and  on  the  campaign. 
And  there  was  another  misjudgment,  not.  it  i»  true. 
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was  the  landing  of  »  pnl  of  the  French  Expeditionary 
Corps  under  the  command  ci  General  d'Amade,  who 
acted  under  the  ordm  of  General  Hamilton,  at  Kum 
Kale  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
explained  purpose  of  the  move  was  to  dnw  the  fire  of 
the  Turkish  batteries  off  the  V  and  W  lattdiof  |riaoes. 
UnquestionaUy  it  served  that  purpose,  but  Ft  is  an 
open  question  if  the  fire  thus  diverted  n  ade  much 
difference.   The  landing  of  these  French  troops  and 
their  re-embarkation  cost  a  fair  tc^  of  casualties.  If 
the  Frem^  Corps  had  heea  tiaown  ashore  near  the 
Australians  the  effect  would  have  been  alike  great  and 
instantaneous,  and  the  enemy  woidd  have  been  really 
embarrassed.  The  extreme  sou^Mm  tee  of  the  penin- 
sula was  not  a  sensitive  point  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
It  offered  facilities  for  landing,  and  positions  which, 
once  seized,  were  strongly  tenaUe,  but  it  was  not  the 
point  fr-jm  which  attack  could  be  sueeeaifully  developed. 
The  facilities  were  too  limited.  Between  this  point 
and  Achi  Baba  extended  a  broad  depression  running 
south  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  enemy  had  perfect 
and  unobstructed  obsovaticm  over  every  nKwrement  <tf 
the  invadiitt  army.   Genial  Hamilton,  however,  seems 
to  have  had  misgivings  about  the  division  of  his  foroes, 
not  realising  that  the  fleet  •!  Us  haek  gsfc  lite  ftwiom 
for  bold  dispositions. 

Hie  proof  of  these  condurions  is  net  merely  the 
course  afterwards  taken  by  the  operations,  and  their 
issue,  but  the  circumstance  that  immedii^y  the  lanHitig 
of  the  Australians  occiured,  and  the  t§htt  to  drive  timn 
back  had  failed,  the  first  thing  the  enemy  did  was  to 
fortify  himself  against  them  in  feverish  haste,  and  to 
keep  his  hold  upon  Kaba  Tepe  cove  and  upon  Y  Beach, 
surrounded  botii  positiona  with  a  l»oad  ame  of  win 
entanglemoxts. 

Of  the  points  along  the  coast,  Kaba  Tepe  headland 
with  the  adjacent  cove  was  important,  for  it  was  within 
striking  distance  of  the  juncticm  at  roads  from  Miiidoi, 
Kalid  Bahr,  and  Krithia.  Ibat  jimelioii  HonBed  ft  vital 
spot  of  the  defence. 
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As  it  stood  immediately  after  the  landing  opentkas 
at  the  sovithem  point  of  the  peninsula,  the  position  was 
that  Tekke  Bumu  was  in  British  hands,  tc^fether 
with  landing  place  "  X  "  on  the  one  side  of  it  and 
landing  place  W"  on  the  other.  Part  also  of  Helles 
Bumu  was  in  possession  of  General  Hamflton't  troops, 
but  owing  to  the  obstruction  offered  by  successive  lines 
of  wire  entanglements,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
landing  at  V  Beach,  the  enemy  still  hdd  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Helles  Bunm  together  with  the  an^iliitlwaftR 
just  beyord. 

On  the  morning  of  April  26  one  of  the  first  necessities 
was  to  improve  the  position  of  those  of  the  DuUins, 
Muniters  and  Hampoiires  who  bad  managed  to  get 
ashore.  In  the  course  of  the  niffht,  in  response  to  a 
message  from  General  Hunter-Weston,  Rear-Admiral 
Wemyss  had  steamed  in  with  the  ships  of  his  squadron, 
and  at  daybreak  the  enemy's  positions  in  the  amphi- 
theatre,  with  points  of  support  in  the  ruined  fort  of 
Sedd-el-Bahr,  the  ruins  of  Sedd-el-Bahr  village,  and  an 
eld  castle  just  to  the  ncrtk  of  it,  were  heavuy  sl^Ued. 
Iliese  plaoes  lay  on  tlw  eastern  Afpe$  of  IMes  Bamau 
The  objeetife  was  to  e^pture  iht  nauiinder  of  OmI 
height. 

With  that  in  view  the  small  force  of  British  infimtry 
— 600  out  of  the  original  2,000  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
on  the  previous  day  chiefly  in  the  attempts  to  land  from 
River  Clyde — were  led  to  the  assault  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Doughty- Williams  aikl  Captain  Walford,  ILA.»  Brigade- 
Major.  They  had  now  tlw  sui^Knrt  of  the  naval  guns, 
and  though  that  support  alone  made  such  an  attempt 
practicable,  were  subjected  on  the  way  from  the  beach 
to  tile  village  to  a  galling  fire.  Captain  Walford  was 
amopg  the  first  of  those  who  fell.  Yet  despite  their 
trying  experience  during  the  landing,  and  the  hardly 
less  trying  night  they  mid  just  passed  crouched  under 
the  escarpment  along  ttat  shore,  these  brave  men  did 
not  waver.  Few  have  been  the  instances  in  war  of  nme 
unshakable  intrepidity.  With  such  troops,  skilfiilly 
handled,  it  seemied  possible  to  aocompluui  anything* 
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And  this  valour  was  unquestionably  not  without  its 
moral  effect  on  the  Turks,  for  thoi;9h  they  ofioed  a 
determined  opposition,  backed  by  machfaie-gniis  in 
every  lurking  place,  they  showed  here  little  relish  for 
fiehting  at  close  quarters.  By  10  in  the  forenoon 
(April  26)  the  ruins  of  the  village  had  been  cleared. 
Then  after  the  briefest  pause  the  troops  started  to  scale 
tiie  open  slope  above  and  by  2  in  flie  afternoon  had 


the  hill.  Both  heights,  Helles  Bumu  as  wdl  as  Tekke 
Bumu,  being  now  in  British  hands,  it  beeame 
feasible  to  lue  V  Beach  for  the  kmdnv  at  the  VmuA 

Corps. 

On  April  27  a  general  move  forward  was  orcteied. 
The  intention  was  to  reach  a  line  extending  across  the 
toe  (rf  the  peninsula  trcm  a  point  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tekke  Bumu  to  Eski  Hissarlik  Point,  where  all  this 
while  Casson  had  been  maintaining  himself.  The 
proposed  line  was  tiuree  miles  in  length.  To  this  initial 
advance  the  enemy,  engaged  in  withdrawing  and 
reorganisii^  his  forces,  offered  no  opposition.  The 
ground  gained  had  the  effect  of  relie^mw  cooAiStiffii, 
and  since  it  included  several  wells,  it  alsoTni  par^  eased 
the  iffoMon  <rf  water  supply. 

Considering  it  important,  as  it  was,  to  push  forward 
before  the  Turks  received  reinforcements.  General 
Hamilton  determined  upon  a  second  move  few  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  though  owing  to  the  losses  incurred  during 
the  several  landing  ojierations  his  line  was  not  strongly 
held.  The  aim  this  time  was  to  advance  upon  Krithia, 
the  left  brigade  of  the  29th  Division  leading.  On  their 
right  were  the  STth  Brigade,  strengthened  by  the 
Drake  Battalion,  R.N.D.,  then  the  88th  Brigade,  then 
on  the  extreme  right  the  French  Coros.  The  86th 
Brigade,  nam  vaadac  the  eommand  of  Cassmi,  was  hi 
reserve. 

To  Krithia  the  distance  was  about  three  miles. 
Viewed  from  the  British  line,  the  ground  to  be  covered 
was  the  cul-de-sac  valley  of  the  Kanli  Dere,  having  on 
the  left  al<n^  the  coast  the  ridge  of  the  WuBst  and  on 


reached  and  taken 
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fl-'W^J  the  loM  graduafly  faUinff  toittiiera  spur  of 
Achifiaba.  At  tEe  head  <rf  the  vSlky.  and  wfioe 
was  narrowest,  lay  the  viUage  on  the  K^th-westem  foot 

the  mountain  Beyond  the  long  spur  to  the  right 
jras  anoOier  small  ad-de-tae  vaUey,  that  of  the  Kereves 

lu  .  :t  ^  intended  to  seize  this  southern  spur, 
so  that  Uie  IVencfa  Expeditionary  Corps  miglrt  CftdSui 
Itself  on  the  Une  of  the  stream  lart  naifed. 

The  position  to  be  attacked  offered,  however,  very 
favourable  dispositions  for  defence.  Nor  had  the  enemv 
neglected  to  make  the  most  of  them.  On  the  faiward 
slopes  of  the  coast  ridge  he  had  now  thrown  up  defence 
works,  and  he  had  entrenched  the  Acl.>i  Ba1>a  spur, 
so  that  the  KaiUi  vaUey  presented  tht  aspect  a 

tZlL^^iJ'?^?  ^  Furiherrrdisad. 

vantage  of  the  atta^  m  the  lack  of  field  artiUery. 
not  yet  landed,  and  the  difficulty,  as  yet  tif  movins 
ammumtion  suppUes  from  the  beaches. 
As  planned.  ^  attack  of  April  28  opened  at  8  in 

fi!  S!SW-  "^P"*  advance  >,as  made  by 

the  BTthBngade,  which  in  two  hours  advanced  two 
miles.  That,  however,  was  due  in  part  to  the  Briimde 
havmg  to  move  up  the  vaUey.  rfe  main  opposition 
was  on  the  higher  ground  on  either  side.   The  88th 

^^^t^^'"^  ?®  "P"'  ^  %J»tin»  ^ 
ftrst.   They  pushed  on.  nevertheless,  for  t&ee  and  a 

half  hours  and  until  their  ammunitioii  began  to  give 

2SL„2^i.*^*"'-x"%^V  had  cSncidenteUy 

stormed  the  part  of  the  spur  in  front  of  them,  and  the 
rise  bordermg  on  the  Kanli  Dere  valley  was  deaied  to 
bJ?  T^'i  Seeing,  hoi-  ever,  that  the 

88th  Brigade  had  at  length  been  brought  to  a  halt,  the 

^r^®"''^  ^^"^"^  *°  up  the  advance,  and 
pushed  on  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further.  Meanwhile, 
along  the  hwher  ground  on  the  coast  side  of  the  valley 
the  Inniskillmg  Fusiliers  had  likewise  fought  their  way 
untd  dose  to  Krithia.  But  the  troops  i  the  vdkJ 
on  their  right  havmg  been  held  up  by  strong  defeoM 
works,  the  IridmicQ  were  oS«ed  tp  iritW^wTS 
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TU»  was  the  likualioii  m  it  stood  by  2  o'dook  in  the 
afternoon.  An  hour  later  the  Ttoki  Iwnehecl  a  eowntW' 
attack.  The  effort  was  to  drive  the  Allied  troops  off 
the  part  <rf  the  spur  they  had  captured.  It  was  a  heary 
comitor  Utack  and  a  resolute  one.  The  enemv  came  to 
dose  quarters  with  the  bayonet,  and  some  of  the  ground 
gained  was  lost,  more  especially  on  the  right.  This 
uncovered  the  flank  of  the  88th  Brigade.  Already  tired 
by  hours  of  stiff  fighting,  and  short  of  ammwniti<w  into 
the  bargain,  they  met,  befate  the  positiaa  oonld  bs 
restored,  heavy  casualties.  In  the  main,  hofPffM^ 
the  ground  gained  was  hdd. 

Kjithia  had  not  been  taken  as  had  been  hoped,  and 
the  action  had  not,  as  regards  its  chief  objectives,  nroved 
successful.  It  was  the  expressed  opimon  of  General 
Hamilton  that  "  had  it  been  possible  to  push  in  rein- 
forcements of  mra,  artillery  and  munitions  during  the 
day,  Krithis  should  have  fallen,  and  much  subsequent 
flghtiiw  for  its  captiure  would  have  been  avoided." 

Mu^  more  evident  is  it  now,  however,  that  had  the 
positkm  taken  by  Koe's  force  at  Gurkha  bluffs  not  been 
evacuated,  as  by  this  time  it  had  been,  but  reinforced 
instead,  Krithia  must  assiuredly  have  fallen,  and  at  a 
mere  trifle  of  the  cost  of  this  indecisive  action,  for  the 
position  seized  by  Koe  lay  right  at  the  head  of  the 
Kanli  valley,  and  since  the  enemv  could  not  Husa  have 
defended  the  coast  ridge  lying  between  this  flanking 
force  and  the  British  main  body,  he  would  have  been 
oompd^  to  "^y  soldy  upon  a  defence  of  the  Achi 
Baba  nmrs,  w;  ere,  however,  he  would  also  have  found 
himself  outflanked.  It  was  exactly  such  a  move  that 
he  most  fes^ed.  Fiui;her,  in  this  action  itself  it  was 
unfortunate  to  have  withdrawn  the  Inniskillings,  sedng 
that  they  had  by  great  dash  readied  oooe  man  the 
position  which  had  been  g^ven  up.  Vvimpp^ 
mistakes  proved  costly. 

During  the  next  two  days  no  movement  was  made  by 
dther  ride,  beyond  a  readjustment  of  the  French  section 
of  the  line.  The  interval  was  made  us^  of  to  land  most 
of  the  Britidi  field  guot  and  reinfocceinents,  uunidini 
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of  two  battalions  of  the  Royal  Naval  DMiiM  md  tiM 

39th  Diviiion  of  the  Indian  Anny. 

Juit  before  moonriae  on  April  80,  however,  the  Turiu 
launched  >  heavy  night  attaA.  Preceded  by  a  hot  and 
mddeii  bunl  or  fire,  their  infantry  came  on  in  massed 
formation,  three  lines  with  no  interval  between  man  and 
man  in  any.  Theflrstlinedidnotflre.  Itwae  found 
afterwards  that  they  had  been  dqBrired  of  ainiinmitiMi, 
and  as  the  second  and  third  lines  were  dose  behind  they 
had  no  choice  save  to  advance,  relying  upon  the  bayonet 
alone.  This,  at  that  stage  of  the  war,  was  a  chavaelerie- 
tie  Ganun  iaetie.  The  point  of  the  British  fh>nt  upon 
whieb  the  weight  of  the  assauH  fell  was  that  held  on 
the  spur  by  the  Seth  Brigade.  Under  the  pressure, 
which  was  overwhehniq^  thii  part  of  the  Bmidi  line 
^ve  way.  Bnl  tbe  flaak  of  tie  attaddng  oohmm  aa 
It  advanced  became  exposed,  and  before  its  dispositions 
could  be  readjusted  two  corps  of  the  88th  Br^uie,  the 
5th  Royal  Scots  and  the  Essex  Raiment,  were  thrown 
ujon  it  and  closed  with  the  bayonet.  In  the  darkness 
the  enemy  column  fdl  into  confusion,  and  the  attack 
was  hurled  back.  On  the  left  the  French  Senega?^ 
troops  had  been  attadked  by  a  second  and  nmilar 
column.  Thoe  waa  here  a  swaying  «ad  savage  fight. 
The  assault  was  succeeded  fay  fwimtiir  awaiilt,  andihia 
more  than  once  repeated. 

Evidently,  though  in  flact  it  aooaaa|didied  nothing, 
his  nocturnal  enterprise  had  been  expected  by  the 
enemv  to  yield  great  results.  The  officers  of  the 
attacking  troops  had  been  provided  with  red,  white  and 
green  Bengal  lights  for  the  guidance  of  their  gunneca— 
red  signajmg  **leiigthen  range  white, «  fhiift  trenchw 
stormed  ;  green,  ^*  main  position  carried."  And  there 
were  fovaxd  on  the  field  copies  in  Turkish  of  an  army  order 
in  tiieae  temis  ^— 

Attack  the  miAiny  with  th«  baronet ;  and  utt«ly  deatroy  him. 

W«  aball  not  raiira  ra.  >  atep.  we  do  oor  religion,  oountry  and 
nation  will  pariah. 

SoUiar^  the  world  ia  looking  vpoa  you.  Your  only  hope  of 
Miration  ia  to  iMfag  «Ut  kHSWl  vMoriooa  iaaw,  or  glorify 
Mgtrei^ygitrliifc  Voir  Zownmxnv. 
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The  Turiui  had  foti|^t  itubbornly,  and  their 
had  been  leme.  At  davlight,  thoefore,  the 
Allied  force  vras  thrown  forward  in  a  counter-assaiilt. 
On  the  left  there  was  a  marked  advance,  and  in  fact, 
since  the  French  right  was  held,  the  line  tended  to  pivot 
on  its  right.  This  not  being  in  accordance  with  intended 
dinositions,  the  former  line  was  fallen  back  upon. 

In  these  actions,  in  the  battle  round  Anzac  Cove, 
•ad  in  the  several  landiwn  the  total  Allied  losses  had 
been  ■ome  18,000  men.  tlMse  of  the  ^hirlci,  sfaiee  they 
were  also  under  navai  gunfire,  were  even  heavier.  The 
confined  space  in  which  the  battle  for  Krithia  had  been 
fought  haa  left  the  ground  thickly  strewn,  and  in  places 
even  heaped,  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  ana  not- 
withstanaing  that  no  formal  suspension  of  hostilities 
had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose,  enemy  burial  parties 
eame  out  next  day  bearing  red  crescent  flags.  That 
wtnrk  of  digging  ipreat  common  graves  into  which  the 
bodies  of  their  slain  were  cast  was  not  interfered  with. 
On  the  side  of  the  Allies  the  proportion  of  killed,  less 
than  ttOOO  men,  had  not  been  lugh,  and  they  had  already 
been  interred  with  due  honours.  The  chief  difficulty 
had  been  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded,  not  an  easy 
matter  for  either  of  the  combatants. 

A  very  comdderable  peroooktage  of  the  British  troops 
were  youne  recruits  without  jnevious  experience  m 
action,  whue  the  Turks  pitted  against  them  were  for 
the  most  part  veteran  regulars.  But  in  coolness  and 
stea^ness  these  recruits,  volunteers  who  had  flodced 
to  arms  at  the  first  call,  had  proved  tactically  more  than 
a  match  for  the  foe.  There  had  been  critical  moments 
in  the  action^  moment;  in  which  it  had  seemed  touch  and 

£ whether  or  not  the  strugrie  mAt  end  in  disafter. 
r  fhe  enony,  powofully  imforaea,  had  been  **  cot 
to  win  at  all  costs,  and  the  appeal  to  fanaticism  had  not 
been  without  efiect.  Alwavs,  however,  at  these  mo- 
ments, as  had  been  proved  before  on  many  a  field,  the 
British  soldier  revealed  his  nerve  in  battle.  The  harder 
he  was  pressed  the  more  unconquerable  he  showed 
Aai  Qcnenl  Hnnter-Wetton,  wl»  had  the 
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conduct  of  the  aotkm  on  the  tpatt  proved  a  ready  and 
resourceful  taetidaa.  It  WM  from  no  want  of  skiU 
in  tactics  that  the  battle  had  failed  to  give  the  results 
expected.  That  failure  arose  frmn  ovoaichts  in  the 
strategical  dispositions.  TactioaIty»  the  nuurvd  fa  that, 
handicapped  as  the  Allied  force  was  by  the  lack  of  a 
complete  equipment  and  inferior  in  numbers,  they 
were  able  to  inflict  upon  the  enemy  a  most  costly 
repulse.  By  "  all  the  rules  "  th^  ouoht  to  have  been 
driven  into  the  sea. 

Though  by  May  1  the  British  line  had  been  advanced 
some  5,000  yards  from  the  main  landing  places,  a  most 
remarkable  feat  in  the  circumstances,  the  podtion 
occupied  was  still  cramped  and  crowded,  and  since  the 
enemy  held  the  higher  ground,  and  the  whole  of  the 
British  position,  landing  places  included,  was  within 
the  range  even  of  his  field  artillecy,  it  was  dearly 
imperative  to  enlarge  the  aiea. 

Hence,  though  his  troops  were  tired.  General  HamUton 
resolved  on  May  5  on  a  further  attack.   He  now  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  fotee  at  the  southern  pohit 
k'  u  P®"""****  strong  enough  and  he  did  not 

think  It  prudent  to  risk  another  general  engagement 
without  a  reserve.  To  form  that  reserve  he  constituted 
a  new  composite  division,  consisting  of  the  2nd  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Brigades,  withdrawn  from  Anzac 
tove  for  the  purpose,  and  of  a  Naval  Brigade,  formed  of 
the  Drake  and  Plymouth  battalicms.  Another  Naval 
Brigade,  the  2nd,  was  assigned  to  reinforce  the  French 
torps.  While  it  had  become  apparently  necessary,  the 
withdrawal  of  part  of  the  Anzac  force  to  the  southern 
toe  of  the  peninsula  cannot  be  considered  a  good  move. 
The  transfer  left  it  out  (tf  the  question  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Anaaes  to  conduct  the  vigorous  offensive  which 
more  than  amrthing  else  must  .lave  aided  the  southern 
ojperations.  Sledge-hammer  blows  are  not  necessarily 
skill  m  the  urt  <rf  war. 

Ajttd  that  very  speedily  became  evident.  The  objert 
« tte  renewed  attack  on  May  5  was  the  capture  of  the 
aouthem  ridges  of  Aehi  Baba.  Pttt  at  tbe  southern 
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spur  had  been  taken,  but  to  the  rest  the  enemy  continued 
tenaciously  to  cling,  and  he  had  been  hard  at  work 
entrenchii^  and  throwing  up  redoubts.  The  shape  ot 
this  spur,  mvidinff  the  vaUey  oi  the  Kanli  Dere  from  that 
of  the  Kereves  Dm,  is  scmie^diat  peeuUar.  Towamfa 
its  end  it  divides,  and  while  one  part  of  the  rise  runs 
south-west,  the  other,  branching  off,  runs  south  towards 
the  Dsrdaselles.  Between  the  two  lies  a  small  depres- 
sion down  which  flows  the  Mallepe  Dere.  The  result, 
taking  a  bird's-eye  view,  from  the  south  is  that  the 
bifurcated  ridge  presents  the  appearance  of  a  very 
high-heded  boot.  The  British  had  seised  the  heel,''' 
but  the  enemy  still  hdd  mi  to  the  rest  oi  the  boot. 
The  rest  of  the  boot  was  now  to  be  captured — if  possible. 

The  attack  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  29th  Division, 
stiffened  by  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the  Indian  Brigade, 
MUd  by  the  French  Corps,  plus  the  2nd  Naval  Brigade. 
The  French  and  the  Naval  men  on  the  right  were  to 
assault  the  ridge  between  the  Mallepe  Dere  depression 
and  the  Kereves  Dere,  wlule  the  29th  Division  were  to 
advance  from  the  "  hed  *'  as  a  jumping-off  place,  and 
push  in  between  the  Turks  and  Krithia.  In  themselves 
these  dispositions  were  sound  enough,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  enemy,  relieved  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
Australian  force  which  he  had  shown  ho  gravely  feared 
and  had  reason  to  fear,  was  able  to  concentrate  against 
the  British  main  body.  And  that  beyond  question 
suited  him  to  a  nicety,  for  on  these  soutiiem  ridges  of 
Achi  Baba  he  cmdd  fight  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
From  his  point  of  view  it  was  his  chosen  ground. 

While,  consequently,  the  tactical  plan  of  the  action 
was  excellent,  yet,  as  has  been  proved  ov<;r  and  over 
again,  faults  of  strategy,  like  a  bad  foundation,  ruined 
the  structure.  It  is,  of  course,  but  just  to  observe  that 
General  Hamilton  considered  himseli  faced,  owing  to  his 
limited  forces,  with  a  very  serious  embwrassment.  But 
it  is  equally  evident  that  he  wotdd  in  all  probability 
have  gained  more  by  a  vigorous  concurrent  attack  on 
the  put  of  the  whole  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
fovw,  bwindied  juifc  befoie  tibese  southan  aethritiei. 
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.,T?*  ?^  May  5  was  led  by  the  39th  Division. 

Half  an  hour  later  that  by  the  French  Corps  started. 
The  Turin  eoi^esfeed  the  groimd  foot  by  foot.  Positions 
were  taken,  then  lost,  then  retaken.  Others  were  taken 
and  held  against  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  recover 
them.  It  was  a  despenite  eneoonter,  the  fighting  for  the 
?^^fL.*^  quarters.   Slowly,  however,  the 

Allied  forces  by  sheer  valour  pushed  on.  In  five  hours 
of  this  fighting  they  had  gone  forward  some  800  yards, 
and  the  enemy's  advanced  defences  woe  in  their  hands. 
His  mam  position,  hoireva',  had  not  been  reached.  On 
the  right  the  French  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
but  were  there  compelled  to  dig  in.  On  the  left  the  88th 
Brigade  had  been  held  up  by  a  plantatkm  of  llr  traes 
converted  mto  a  nest  of  machine-guns.  More  than 
once  they  had  got  into  this  wood,  but  under  the  sweep 
of  bullets  could  not  remain  in  it. 

The  day  was  now  waning,  and  it  was  plain  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  save  entrench.  Night 
closed  in  on  the  scene  of  this  bloody  struggle,  where 
the  dead  and  wounded  of  both  sides  lay  minted  together, 
and  the  moans  of  the  injured  fonned  an  undertone  to 
the  ^i^ng  that,  despite  darkness,  went  on  along  the  line 
on  both  sides.  At  midnight  the  enemy,  worried  by 
the  French  advance,  crept  up  the  slope  from  the  KerevM 
Dere,  and  hurled  himself  on  General  d'Amade's  troops 
with  the  bayonet.  The  sunomit  of  the  rise  had  to  be 
evacuated.  At  dawn,  however,  the  French  launched  a 
counter-attack,  again  cleared  out  the  Turks,  and  hdd 
their  advantage. 

Next  day  the  battle  began  afresh.  The  British  guns, 
having  got  on  to  the  lurking  places  of  the  hostile  machine- 
guns,  knocked  them  about  vigorously.  Thanks  to  this 
searching  by  the  artiltoy,  the  Lancashire  FusUiers,  who 
led  off,  were  able  to  miike  headway.  The  88th  Brigade 
then  dashed  forward,  and  this  time  the  Sth  Royal 
boots  cleared  the  firwood,  dealing  &ithfully  with  the 
enemy  snipers  ^  hmA  been  perched  abft  in  the  tiees. 
f«*L  u        "P®"  wooden  platforms.   On  the 

left  of  the  wood,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  retaken 
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by  an  assault  in  flank,  the  Inniskillings  successively 
rushed  three  lines  of  Turkish  trenches.  To  the  left  of 
the  Inshmoi  the  Scottish  H^nrderers  also  took  a  bite. 

Affairs  indeed  seemed  to  be  going  well — for  the 
enemy's  taste,  too  well.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  there- 
fore, he  came  on  in  a  counter-attack,  an  assault  m  mass, 
with  weight  of  numbers  behind  it.  Once  more  the  fir 
plantation  changed  hands.  Then  an  enfilading  fire 
was  opened  on  this  part  of  the  British  line  from  the 
rise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kanli  Dere  valley  along 
the  coast.  It  -was  decided,  therefore,  before  daylight 
failed,  to  mak^  a  final  dash,  and  the  New  Zealanders 
were  ordered  to  support  it.  The  Allied  troops  were 
tired,  but  they  responded  with  spirit  to  this  call  upon 
them  and  the  whole  line,  from  extreme  left  to  extreme 
right,  chained  forward  simultaneously,  and  by  the  sheer 
energy,  fury  and  momentum  of  the  impact  the  Turks, 
resisting  desperatelv,  were  borne  back.  Yet  another 
800  yards  or  so  had  been  gained,  and  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  first  line  passed  over. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  the  second  day  and  another 
night  was  put  in  on  the  battlefield  bdiind  hastUy 
contrived  cover.  The  Turks  had  been  heavily  punished. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  palpable  that  they  were 
receiving  a  steady  stream  of  reinforcements.  Not 
morning  the  enemy's  lines  and  communications  were 
vigorously  bombarded  by  the  fleet.  The  New  Zea- 
landers, who  this  time  were  to  lead  off  with  the  88th 
Brigade  in  support,  recaptured  the  firwood  and  advanced 
slightly  beyond  it,  m  all  stmie  200  yards.  But  no 
further  advance  proved  then  practicable.  This  arrest 
on  the  left  of  the  line  led  to  a  corresponding  arrest  of 
the  French  advance  on  the  right,  for  the  movonait 
had  become  one  convergii^  upon  £[rithia. 

There  was  now,  in  ccmsequence,  a  pause  in  the  attack 
for  about  three  hours.  During  that  time  messages  were 
being  sent  to  the  fleet  for  a  renewed  bombardment,  and 
arrangements  nude  <^t  the  poundiiur  might  at  owe 
be  followed  by  a  general  assault.  It  was  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon  when,  after  tremendous  salvoes 
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from  the  ships,  the  move  took  place.  Night  fell  while 
it  was  still  in  progress.  Charging  forward  in  open 
order  along  the  slopes  of  the  Kereves  Dcre  ridge  the 
Zouaves  of  the  1st  French  Division  carried  two  Imes  of 
Turkish  redoubts.  The  2nd  French  Division  stormed 
another  defence  woik  and  hdd  it  agakult  Kpested 
efforts  at  recapture. 

On  thdr  left  the  New  Zealanders,  in  company  with 
the  2nd  Australian  Brigade,  who  had  also  been  thrown 
into  the  fight,  pushed  forwards  towards  KritUa  yet 
anothor  400  yards.  Counter-attacked  by  fresh  Tnriddi 
troops  again  and  again,  they  beat  back  the  enemy  every 
time.  Not  all  his  sacrifices  could  shake  their  hold. 
Rarely  has  grimmer  determination  been  witnessed  on 
the  battlefield.  The  Turkish  losses  here  were  frightful, 
an  l  it  is  certain  that  that  alone  at  length  put  an  end  to 
the  enemy's  assaults,  for  the  German  officers  from  behind, 
who  drove  on  the  Turkish  rank  and  file,  seemed  animated 
by  bitter  animosity.  From  their  c(Hnnuuiders — ^Briga- 
dier-General F.  E.  Johnston  (New  Zealanders)  and  Briga- 
dier-General the  Hon.  J.  W.  Clay  (Australians) — down- 
wards, not  a  man  among  the  Anzacs  flinched  from  tlue 
ordeal.   Most  of  this  j^hting  went  on  in  darkness. 

In  the  meantime,  led  by  Major-General  W.  R.  Marshall, 
the  87th  Brigade  had  made  a  resolute  effort  to  advance 
along  the  ri(^e  bordering  on  the  coast.  The  ridge  was 
bare  of  cover  and  the  enemy  todc  care  to  sweq»  it  st 
long  range  with  machine-guns.  Gallant  tliottgh  the 
effort  was,  the  Brigade  coidd  only  advance  200  yards. 
In  all,  during  the  three  days'  battle  the  front  luMl  been 
carried  forwiux)  something  like  1,000  yards. 

Just  previously,  on  May  4,  the  Australians  at  Kaba 
Tepe  had  attempted  to  seize  that  headland  and  the 
cove.  With  their  diminished  force,  however,  the  effort, 
could  not  be  persisted  in.  An  attempt  on  May  S  to 
storm  a  knoll  overlooking  the  centre  of  the  line  had 
also  not  been  fortunate.  In  tactics  of  the  "  bushrang- 
ing"  type  the  Australians  were  remarkably  successful 
every  tune ;  and  most  probably  they  would  have  carried 
through  both  the  enterprises  alluded  to  had  they  been 
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kft  to  do  it  in  thdr  own  manim.   In  fact,  their  peculiar 
thouffh  turned  down  as  "  ragged,"  were  the  more 
skilnil  and  adapted  to  this  rugged  country. 

Reviewinff  the  Gallipoli  operations  so  £u  as  they  had 
gone  up  to  May  «,  thore  w«e  misjudgments  ythieh  have 
since  become  palpable.  It  was  a  misjudgment  to  employ 
a  military  force  not  to  support  naval  action,  but  in  ^ect 
to  remedy  a  naval  failure  due  partly  to  untested  theory, 
partly  to  a  piecemeal  method.  That  employment  of 
uie  troops  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  radical  change  of  plan, 
and  It  was  a  bad  chaiure.  But  the  change  in  turn  was 
aggravated  by  unsuitable  strategical  diapositimis.  The 
main  attack,  supported  by  a  naval  b<mibardment  of 
the  nodal  points  of  the  defence,  should  have  been  de- 
livered from  the  Anzac  flank  from  the  first.  Finally, 
there  were  misju%nents  as  to  tactics.  Even  in  the 
attacks  from  the  southern  toe  the  Achi  Baba  defences 
were  most  vulnerable  to  a  turning  movement  froir  posi- 
tions along  the  coastal  ridge,  and  least  vulnerabic  to  a 
frontal  assault.  The  Expeditionary  Forec,  in  short, 
was  wiooffly  employed ;  it  was  inactequate  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  besides  being  inadeqttate  its  aknMth  was 
frittered  away. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


MESOPOTAMIA  :  THE  ADVANCE  TO  KUT 

Indaoiaion  m  to  policy  in  Meaopotainia — Advaooe  inland  decided  npoa 
— Appointment  of  Sir  John  Nixon — His  demand  for  oaveliy 
refoaed — Nixon's  pluie — The  transport  problem— Its  negleot  by 
the  British  Government — The  exjMdition  to  Amwa— Town- 
shend's  Regatta  " — Cloture  of  Amara — Expedition  to  and  oaptore 
of  Naxariyeh — Deficiencies  of  medical  equipment  and  hardships 
of  the  troops — Townshend  ordwed  f  rmn  Home  to  move  upon  Kut 
— Defeat  <a  the  Turks  at  Kut — Inception  of  the  Bagdad  project — 
Cautions  of  military  authorities  disragarded — ^Pressure  upon  Nixon 
— ^Infonaation  of  enemy  movements  withheld — Townshend'a 

Since  it  is  clearest  in  narration  to  follow  events  in 
the  order  of  time,  we  may  now,  leaving  the  story  oi 
Gallipoli,  take  up  the  raatifm  of  the  MewqpKytamia 
Campai^  from  the  point  reached  in  the  third  chapter. 
And  it  IS  advisable  also  so  to  proceed  because  the  cam- 
paigns in  Gallipoli  and  in  Mesopotamia  WCK  not  un- 
related. The  difficulties  of  the  latter  to  no  small  extent 
arose  from  the  difficulties  and  miscalculations  of  the 
former.  But  for  the  operations  in  Gallipoli,  already 
described  as  off  the  track  of  the  l^ar,  a  v^fwous 
and  suecessfiil  offensive  mi^rt  ham  the  first  have  bem 
pursued  in  Mesopotamia,  and,  seconded  in  due  course 
by  a  campaign  in  Sjrria,  could  hardly  have  failed,  looking 
at  the  concurrent  Russian  opontioDs  in  the  Caucasus* 
gravely  to  have  shaken  German  power  in  Turkev.  An 
attack  upon  Gallipoli,  assuming  it  to  be  soundly  planned, 
might  then  have  been  undertaken  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  It  belonged  to  the  later,  not  to  the  imtial 
stages  of  tl»  struggle. 
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JL^rdated,  General  Sir  A.  Barrett  had  occupied  the 
oouatnf  on  both  sides  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  had 
pushed  his  advance  as  far  as  Kuma.  His  force-<»e 
dmsiOT  of  the  Indian  Army— had  not  only  a  wide  extent 
of  territory  to  safeguard,  bnt  also  the  work  of  convertinir 
Basra  into  a  suitable  base.  The  Turks  were  on  both 
sides  of  hun— on  the  east  at  Ahwaz,  threateninir  the 
oil-fields,  and  on  the  west  at  Nazariyeh  on  theBmhrates. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  situation,  and  the  less  easy 
because,  notwithstanding  his  repulse,  the  enemy  wiu 
known  to  be  preparing  to  renew  the  attack.  All  the 
probabihtie^  if  they  were  not  promptly  met,  were  that 
this  raMwed  offensive  would  take  the  form  of  a  con- 
verguijg  movement,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  way  to 
meet  it  was  by  anticipatory  blows  which  would  dtfeat 
the  several  enemy  forces  in  detail. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Turkish  communications 
with  «ie  Lower  Tigris  were  alike  enormously  long,  and 
beyond  Bagdad  undeveloped,  for  the  question  of  the 
British  pohcyto  be  foUowed  in  Mesopotamia  had  not 
yet  at  this  tmie  been  determined.  Nor  was  it  until 
April,  1915,  that  the  matter  was  settled  even  tentatively. 
At  the  begmnmg  of  the  year  the  British  Government 
at  home  considered  that  Basra  should  mark  the  limit 
of  Uie  advance.  And  there  were  other  impediments. 
In  India,  durmg  the  five  years  which  elapsed  between 
Lord  Kitcheners  relinquishment  of  his  command-in- 
chief  of  the  Indian  Army  and  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
tlicre  had  been  initiated  and  followed  a  rigid  military 
economy.  The  idea  that  India  might  be  caUed  upon 
for  aid  in  an  imperial  struggle  had  been  definitely  set 
aside.  A  re-or^anisation  of  the  army  was  entered  upon, 
havmg  as  its  aun  the  limitation  of  mihtary  operations 
to  possible  wars  on  the  North-west  Frontier.  In  pur- 
suance of  that  re-organisation,  or  more  properly, 
reduction,  the  number  of  divisions  immediately  mobilis- 
able  fcft  service  m  the  Add  had  been  cut  down  from 
nme  to  seven.  And  the  artillery  arm  had  been  cut 
down  throughout  the  Service,  which  was  left  whoUy 
unprovided  with  heavy  guiu.  Iliese  eeonomies,  indeed. 
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were  fdt  in  every  branch,  and  not  least  in  the  Medical. 
In  hospital  equipment  and  in  Add  ambulances  the 
Indian  Army  had  never  been  brought  up  to  a  European 
standard.  But  even  the  standard  that  had  existed  was 
lowered,  and  not  merdy  in  material  but  in  the  numbers 
of  the  personnel. 

Neverthdess,  though  that  was  the  state  of  affairs,  the 
Government  of  India  suddenly  found  itself  on  the 
outbreak  of  War  in  1914  faced  with  demands  from  the 
Cabinet  at  home  for  an  Esroeditionary  Force  for  France ; 
an  Expeditionary  Force  for  Egypt;  an  Expeditionary 
Force  for  Eatit  Africa,  and  the  Expedition  to  Basra. 
Blame  for  what  aftowaids  occurred  in  Mesopotamia 
was  hud  partly  upon  high  officials  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, pajrtly  upon  men  upon  the  spot.  The  facts  just 
cited  leave  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  root  cause  was  the 
policy  which  had  been  followed,  and  that  whatever  its 
motive,  rdief  of  taawticm  or  otherwise,  it  had  been  based 
upon  a  total  misreading  of  political  portents. 

So  far  as  the  Expedition  to  Basra  was  concerned,  the 
fiict  was  patent  that  affaurs  could  na/t  be  kft  as  they 
were  in  these  first  months  of  1915.  An  additional 
brigade  had  been  sent  from  Bombay  to  reinforce  Sir  A. 
Barrett,  but  that  brigade  was  no  more  than  a  stop-gap. 
Finally,  it  was  dedded,  at  the  b^finning  of  April,  and 
after  mndi  v'Scial  ccvrespondence,  to  increase  the 
Expedition  to  an  Army  Corps,  and  Sir  John  Nixon 
was  sent  to  take  over  the  command.  He  arrived  with 
his  Staff  at  Bt  a  on  April  9.  These  measures  for  the 
increase  of  the  force,  which  now  was  to  be  made  up  of 
the  6th  and  12th  Divisions  of  the  Indian  Army,  plus 
a  brigade  of  cavalry,  were  taken  only  just  in  time. 
ThelWks,  encoura||ed  by  the  inactivity  which  had 
succeeded  the  first  Bntidi  irruption,  had  pushed  forward 

E again  as  far  as  Barjisiyeh,  close  to  Basra.    At  that 
lace,  however,  on  April  14,  they  were  met  and  defeated 
y  a  force  under  the  command  of  G«aeul  UdXbu. 
The  enemy  having  thus  on  one  flank  been  thrown 
back  upon  Nazariyeh,  Sir  John  Nixon's  not  rtep  ms 
to  ckar  him  out  of  Ahwas,  and  Gmeral  Gardagt  was 
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sent  forward  up  the  Karun  River  to  Ahwaz  with  two 
brigades  of  infantry  and  the  cavalry.  He  drove  tibe 
Turks  out  and  followed  them  up  towM^  Knitin. 
This  ODOt  move  aeeured  the  oil  pipe-line. 

General  Nixon  had  landed  at  Basra  with  instructions 
in  the  first  place  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Basra 
vilayet,  and  next,  after  aioertaiiuiv  conditions  on  the 
spot,  to  rcnort  <m  a  sabM9i|iieiit  ad^usce  to  Bagdad. 
His  first  demand  was  for  an  additional  brigade  of 
cavalry,  including  a  British  unit,  and  for  a  battalion  <rf 
Pioneers.   The  demand  for  more  cavalry  was  icAued. 

With  the  arrival  on  April  22  of  General  Townshend, 
who  was  to  take  command  of  the  6th  Division,  Gorringe 
having  the  12th,  the  plan  came  up  for  an  advance  upon 
Amara.  On  military  grounds.  Sir  John  Nixon  desired 
tQ  make  that  move  as  flooD  as  poMtiUe.  If  it  were  made 
and  without  delay,  then  it  appeared  likely  that  the 
Turkish  force  Gorringe  had  been  shepherdii^  towards 
Bisaitin  would  fail  to  reach  the  capital  (itht  vilayet 
before  the  British  under  Townshend  arrived,  and  would 
find  their  retreat  upon  Bagdad  cut  off.  It  would  be 
an  important  success  both  as  securiiw  the  Aritish  nAt 
flank  as  weakening  the  ememy,  as  CBsnriiiff^e 
capture  of  Amara  with  verv  littie  loss. 

Politically  the  capture  of  Amara  was  of  consequence, 
because  the  place  was  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  proviiieial 
administration.  The  town,  quite  modem—it  was  only 
founded  about  the  year  186e— lies  some  200  miles  up 
the  Tigris.  In  comparison  with  other  towns  in  Mesopo- 
tamia it  was  well  built,  with  a  frontage  towards  the 
river  of— relatively— handsome  builduMrs,  constructed 
as  usual  of  baked  mud,  but  decorated  wtth  oriel  windows 
of  quaint  Eastern  design.  Amara  too  boasted  a  spacious 
bazaar,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  aUrepSts  of  traffic  on 
the  river.  The  p<^ula^^on  numbered  about  12,000. 
Nut  to  Bagdad  it  was  the  largest  town  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  its  capture  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  Turks, 
not  merely  as  injuring  their  prestige,  but  ttom  the  fact 
that, jpurraant  to  the  po^  of  devekx^  this  part  of 
the  EnpiBe  as  a  loote  to  the  Fetsian  Gulf;  efforts  to 
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promote  the  prosperity  of  AmMm  litd  bMB  a  ModbNal 

aim  for  several  decades. 

The  occupation  of  \mara  besides  was  witUn  ffir 
Jrfm  Ni»»rs  instructions.  Nevertheless,  the  project 
led  to  another  round  of  official  correspondence.  Tht 
British  Govonment  at  home  first  of  all  laid  it  down 
that  in  Mesopotamia  a  safe  oame  must  be  i^yed," 
and  tiMB  intimated  that  Sir  Joim  Nixan  mittt  eSeatiy 
understand  "  that  he  eoidd  be  inovided  with  no  men 
troops. 

On  the  spot  meanwhile  the  preparatioBS  had  been 
pushed  forward.  The  chief  difficulty  was  lack  of 
transport.  From  the  outset  in  that  respect  the  Ex- 
pedition had  been  badly  provided  for.  Matters  were 
now,  however,  much  worse,  for  though  tlw  original 
force  had  been  doubled,  the  river  flotiUajbardy  snfRdent 
for  the  half  of  it,  had  not  been  increased. 

The  real  cause  of  this  deficiency  lay  in  the  obscurity 
of  declared  political  aims.  To  begin  with,  it  had  not 
been  the  intoition  to  push  up  the  Tigris  at  all,  and  the 
Britirii  Cabinet  was  opposed  to  such  a  project.  Natur- 
ally,  therefore,  there  had,  to  begin  with,  been  no  prepara- 
tions to  do  so.  The  poUcy  having  been  in  that  regard 
changed,  k  was  irrational  to  expect  that  the  equipment 
of  the  Expedition  for  this  new  task  could  be  improvised 
with  equal  readiness.  Of  course,  the  farther  up  tlie 
Tigris  the  British  foi  moved  the  more  important 
transport  became.  The  idea  of  reaching  Bagdad  unless 
aikl  untfl  8(nnething  like  adequate  means  for  transport 
had  been  provided  was  impracticable.  This  was  the 
kernel  of  the  situation.  The  entire  advantage  of  the 
British  over  the  enemy  depended  on  conmnmicatians 
and  on  their  character.  It  was  not  the  number  of  troops 
which  in  this  campaign  constituted  the  primary  fact<», 
it  was,  in  view  of  the  vast  and  empty  spaces  to  be 
traversed  by  other  side,  the  facility  of  moving  tunps 
Upmi  tranroort  the  campaign  manifestly  hinged. 

Sir  John  Nixon  had  been  mstructed  to  report  upon  the 
transport  questicm,  and  liirough  Genoal  K«»nbffn,  tile 
cauefaf  hte  Stall;  in  dw  emoM  foRBuIaliddiiBdeniaads. 
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Tbcy  were  for  six  paddle  steamers,  three  «tem-iHiad 
steu^n,  m^t  tugs,  and  forty-three  bai^,  as  wefi 
•»  1>"5*'|.  •"^  material.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
atm.  of  liffht  draft  steamers  and  other  craft  caused 
scfku  delay,  uncertainty,  and  anxirty,  and  that  there 
wuM  no  ptonnon,  taking  the  enft  «t  hi*  disposal,  for 
WW  and  tear.  His  Chief  of  Steff  added,  w>^ich  was 
perfectly  true,  that  a  properly  equipped  river  fleet 
would  double  and  tnble  the  vOaltSibt)  annv  of 
occupatton." 

Unfertniiately,  apart  from  the  delay  due  to  official 
intercommunication,  of  which,  on  this  demand,  there 
was  another  outbreak,  it  waa  perfectly  evident  that  such 
a  demand  could  not  be  met  tare  «Rct  a  considerable 
interval  of  time— some  months  at  least.  In  the  mean- 
while, unless  the  campaign  was  tc  be  suspended,  the 
armjr  of  occupation  would  have  thrown  upon  it  heavy 
additional  hardshm  and  fatigue  in  an  exceptionally 
trymg  climate.  That  fact  was  the  root  of  the  so-called 
medical  breakdown.  The  sequence  of  causes  and 
consMuences  was— indefinite  polu^,  no  preparatioiu. 
msufflaent  transport,  hardship  and  overwork,  sickness, 
inability  to  cope  with  it,  reverses. 

So  far  as  transpose  was  concerned,  the  men  on  the 
spot  were  not  di^XMcd  to  wait  upon  the  woridngs  <rf 
offlml  inachinery,  which,  though  solid,  is  sIowTAs  it 
stood,  the  military  position  unperative!>  demanded 
rapidity  of  action.  Indeed,  if  action  were  not  rapid, 
aU  the  odds  were  that  the  favouraUe  opportunity  would 
pass  never  to  return.  U  it  managed  to  struggle  across 
country  and  reach  Amara  first,  the  Tvrfcish  force 
Gomnge  had  been  holding  off  would  undoubtedly 
there  make  a  stubborn  stand,  and  form  the  mieieiii  of 
a  pow^U^emy  counter-offensive.  Inadequate  trans- 
p<wl,  tnefcfore,  or  not,  a  push  up  to  Amara  had  to  be 
essayed. 

The  result  of  this  determinatiwi  was  "  Towndiend's 
Regatta.  A  flotilla  of  wrtt  was  improvised.  Every- 
thing that  would  float  was  pressed  into  service.  Light 
craft  were  ccmverted  into  "  gunboats."  All  the  oatayt 
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boato  eall«d  "  baUumt "  that  Nixon  could  Iav  handt 
OB  wwB  eoUeeted.  It  was  a  queer  and  miscdlaneous 
assortment,  but  this  time,  at  all  events,  audacity 
repaired  the  effecto  of  oveni|dit.  After  a  day  and  niffht 
preparation  the  troops  of  fbe  0th  Division  were  wn- 
barked,  and  from  the  lofty  watch-tower  put  up  by  the 
engineers  at  Kuma  and  commandiqg  a  vast  horiion 
of  thu  flat  land,  the  flotilla  could  be  nea  hNMting  the 
eunent  and  n^fotiating  the  windings  of  the  T^is; 
a  sinuous  procession  of  gunboats,  real  and  camou- 
flaged," mahelas,  "  heliums,"  and  btm^  a— 
eitt^  side  by  shore  scoutiof  parties. 

TWs  was  the  last  thing  the  Turks  had  looked  for. 
LnquMtionably  they  were  well  informed  as  to  the 
Bntish  transport  entanglement,  and  unquestimiab^ 
they  were  reekoning  upon  it.  Suddenly^  tiling  had 
spnmg  up,  apparently  from  nowhere,  and  rumour  no 
aoQbt  ma|[nifled  the  phenomenon.  Townshend  met  with 
no  opposition  worth  mentioning.  When  on  Mav  28 
his  advance  force  got  within  sight  of  Amara  it  proved 
sufficient  far  a  party  of  twenty-two  daring  men,  some 
sailors,  some  soldiers,  to  penetrate  boldly  into  the  town 
and  announce  the  arrival  of  the  "Armada"  for  the 
Turkish jnrrison  without  mote  ado  to  lay  down  titdr 
JJey  700  strong,  but  the  force  chased 

ont  or  Ahwaz,  having  Amara  as  i*s  baT,  had  r.ot  re- 

certain  what  had  happened  to 
It.  The  conclusion  naturally  was  that  the  worst  had 
happened.  Next  day  Townshend's  troops  marched  in 
without  resistance. 

Two  days  later  the  missing  Turkish  division  ttimed 
up,  and  were  close  upon  the  town  before  they  diseomed 
their  nustake  as  to  its  new  occupants.  With  one 
J»mb  tmw  in  front  of  them,  and  another  somewhere 
D^ind,  and  hundreds  of  miles  from  anywhere,  thev 

11.^        *°  ^  vwiguard  which  had 

walked  nrto  the  tn^  were  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoners ;  the  main  body  dimersed. 

So  far  audacity  had  justified  itself,  and  it  is  hardly 
wamnted  to  sngiert,  at  nas  done  in  the  Report  oTtlie 
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MMopotamwn  Commiaikm,  that  Sir  John  Nixon  and 
his  Staff  acted  after  this  stroke  ftt>m  ovar-oonfldaMe. 
Sir  Joim  Hbeoa  had  beeu  placed,  and  ftvm  ao  Ml  of 
htt  own,  in  an  almost  impossible  position— confronted 
with  the  altmiative  either  of  acting  promptly  and  bc4dly, 
or  of  piling  up  obstacles.  If  he  had  chosen  the  ktter 
alternative  he  would  most  aiMiredly  have  been  con- 
demned for  lyhne.  Thoae  feqMasiUe  for  putting  him 
in  such  a  position  were  little  likely  to  shoulder  the 
censure.  After  this  success  Sir  John  Nixon's  p^nMrnor 
was  perfectly  explicable  and  il  b  ooafidanee  of  that 
kind  that  leads  to  victory  in  war. 

For  wliat  was  the  commander's  next  step  ?  It  was 
not  to  push  Townshend  farther  forward,  which  would 
have  been  rash ;  it  was  to  turn  attention  tc  the  Turks 
at  Nasariyeh,  wUeh  was  adrinble  and  prudent.  Gor- 
nnffe  was  dispatched  with  his  force  up  the  Euphrates 
and  through  the  Hammar  Lake,  fuid  this  stroke  hfina 
also  swift  and  unexpected,  he  captured  on  Jidy  Mi»e 
Turkish  garrison,  with  17  guns  and  a  great  quantity  of 
war  material.  For  the  enemy  the  loss  was  crippling, 
and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  question  but  that  the  three 
olows  K>  far  dealt— the  capture  of  Ahwaz  and  the 
diqwrsal  of  the  TuMA  etdinm  holding  that  place ;  the 
capture  of  Amara,  wiping  out  the  Turkish  administra- 
tion in  the  vilayet,  and  the  capture  of  Nazaiiyeh  with 
its  garrison  and  stores,  alone  made  the  BrittUi  **^^|mttffli 
secure  when  later,  owing  to  the  tmnpott  rmhinm,  tiie 
tide  of  fortune  turned. 

To  render  the  seizure  of  Nazariyeh  feasiUe  the  kn> 
provised  flotilla  had  to  a  great  extent  to  be  drawn  upon. 
But  because  it  was  only  a  makeihift,  and  insufficient, 
the  fatigues  imposed  upon  the  troops  were  severe,  and 
notwithstanding  their  spirit— and  these  soldim  of  the 
Indian  Army  were  as  msigniflcait  in  patience  as  in  Taioar 
—thqr  went  down  n^idly  with  sickness.  It  has  to 
be  remembered  that  in  the  summer  heats  in  Mesopotamia 
the  thermometer  stands  between  120  uid  180  drarees 
Fa^enheit,  not  merely  for  davs  together,  but  for  weeks. 
And  tte  twaopa  breed  myriadt  of  iaiect  pests  which 
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render  the  days,  sBd  much  more  the  nights,  wdl«iu|^ 

unendurable. 

Here  a^ain  the  lack  of  preparation,  due  partly  to 
political  indecision,  partly  to  an  imaginary  economy, 
appeared.  The  medical  equipment  of  the  Indian  Army 
has  been  already  referred  to.  But  in  the  present 
instance  even  that  equipment  had  been  cut  down. 
The  two  divirions  had  only  the  medical  and  ho^ital 
outfit  for  one.  And  the  truth  about  that  matter  simply 
is  that  the  huge  demands  made  upon  the  previously 
attenuated  Indian  Army  Medical  Service  had  left  the 
Mesopotamia  Expedition  to  put  up  with  what  was  left. 
Tlie  men  on  the  spot,  overti^en  by  an  impossible  task, 
had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

This  being  the  position  of  affairs,  what  next  happened  ? 
Hie  tnx^  wore  tired.  With  marvellous  gtJlantry 
they  had  campaigned  through  the  worst  season ;  they 
had  gained  a  series  of  swift  and  striking  successes. 
Upon  whom  was  the  effect  of  those  successes  most 
marked  ?  1Ji>on  Sir  John  Nixon  and  his  Staff  ?  Not  at 
all.  The  effect  was  most  marked  on  the  Government 
of  India,  and  on  the  British  Government  at  home.  In 
July  the  Government  of  India  su|wested  to  the  Govem- 
m«it  St  home  that  Kut  shouIdHbe  occupied,  and  the 
Government  at  home  agreed.  The  condition  and 
fatigues  of  the  troops  were  overlooked  ;  the  problem  of 
transport  had  not  been  attacked;  the  provnioii  of 
hospitals  and  medical  necessities  had  not  been  improved. 
Yet  in  these  circumstances,  though  it  certainly  was 
rash,  and  rash  here  is  a  very  mild  word,  to  order  deneral 
Townshend  to  move  on  to  Kut,  those  orders  were  given. 
With  a  tran^pwt  bardy  enough  to  extmd  the  conmrani' 
cations  as  far  as  Amara,  and  risky  even  at  that,  it  was 
now  decided  to  push  them  yet  another  180  miles  farther. 
It  may  be  doubted  if^  GaUipoli  only  excepted,  there  is 
in  modem  hictocy  ma  equal  instance  of  administrafciTe 
temerity. 

General  Nixon  had  conducted  his  operations  with 
audacity  and  therefore,  since  true  audacity  is  rational, 
with  brilliant  remltt;  there  woe  Uiose  not  cm  the  qpot 
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who  thought  they  could  better  that  by  butting  in  and  con- 
ducting opemtioiis  with  a  dash  which  was  merely  foolish. 

However,  the  advance  upon  Kut  was  made ;  a  long, 
lonely  march  dependent  upon  a  vamped-up  means  of 
communication.  0-»  September  ]4  Townshend  had 
reached  Sheik  S'lu  f  "d  Peotember  15  his  troops  took 
by  assault  the  t  oagly  I'oiti!  td  enemy  position  of  Abu 
Ranunaneh ;  oi  th  29th  ^h(  /  had  reached  Kut,  fought 
and  defeated  t  ie  Turks,  wl  o  had  attempted  a  stand 
before  that  placc,  i^d  inkm  1,700  prisoners,  18  guns, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  war  material.  To  secure  his 
position  at  Kut  General  Townshend  very  properly 
pushed  forward  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  1Hii«s  as 
far  as  Aziziya,  50  miles  farther  up  the  Tigris. 

The  effect  of  this  success  was,  like  the  advance  upon 
Amara,  to  set  on  foot  a  project  for  going  still  farther. 
On  August  80  Sir  John  Nixon  had  forwarded  to  the 
Government  of  India  his  report  as  to  an  advance  upon 
Bagdad.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Turks  being  in  flight 
it  would  be  easier  to  follow  them  up  than  to  fight  a 
Turkish  army  entrenched  above  Kut.  Such  an  attack, 
he  observed,  would  be  more  difficult  and  costly  than 
anything  yet  met  with,  "  and  the  result  of  a  check  more 
serious  for  us." 

To  take  the  ball  at  the  bound  in  this  manner  was,  as 
campaigning,  the  absolutely  advisable  procedure- 
provided  that  transport  was  adequate  and  necessary 
reinforcements  were  forthcoming.  Kut  had  been  reached 
through  ekeing  out  the  riv«r  transport,  and  the  river 
transport  had  been  eked  out  by  marching  the  troops 
with  land  transport,  and  by  lightening  the  vessels  and 
employing  them  to  tow  loaded  barges.  By  this  time 
the  enemy  realised  that  transport  was  the  crux  of  the 
position,  and  had  set  on  his  irregulars  to  maraud  the 
communications,  so  that  wrecks  of  mahelas  sunk  or 
stranded  by  the  fire  of  his  irrei^ulars,  and  looted  of  their 
freight,  became  by  no  means  infrequent  timttt  this 
reach  of  the  river.  At  timet  evm  the  cmnnmnwtttioii 
was  interrupted. 
On  reedviiv  Nizoa*f  wpott  Sir  Fmy  take,  CSiief 
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of  the  Indian  Army  Staff  at  Simla,  agreed  that  on 

military  grounds  the  suggested  pursuit  of  the  Turks 
was  desirable,  and  he  forwarded  the  report  with  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect  to  the  Commaa^aMn-Cfaief, 
Sir  Beauchamp  Duff.  General  Duff,  however,  considered 
the  project  out  of  the  question  unless  troops  could  be 
got  "  from  France,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere."  A  week 
later  (September  17)  the  Viceroy  of  India  (Lord  Har- 
dinge)  wrote  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  emphasising  the  desirability  of  an 
advance  from  Kut  to  Bagdad  "  if  sufficient  troops  can 
be  made  available." 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  he  could  advance  to 
Bagdad  was  put  to  General  Towndiend.  His  reply, 
in  a  telegram  to  General  Kemball  was : — 

Mh  is  tbB  damn  of  Urn  Qanaaamk  to  occupy  Bagdad,  then. 
vaatm  gntA  riak  is  to  be  run,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
necessary  tL  t  the  advance  from  Kut  should  be  carried  mrt 
methodically  by  two  divisions,  or  one  Army  Ctnps,  or  by  one 
division  supported  closely  by  anotfasr  ofloodete  dMMoa,  TffVuiTt 
of  the  garriMU  oi  Utib  impottmab  ptooas  of  NMsiiyeli,  AkwM 
and  Amara. 

In  response  Kemball  sent  on  the  same  date  another 
telegram  to  Townshend  informing  him  that  it  was 
General  Nixon's  intention  to  open  the  way  to  Bagdad, 
"  as  he  understands  another  division  will  be  sent  here 
from  France.  "  Townshend  was  asked  for  his  plan  for 
effecting  such  an  advance.  Replying  to  Kemball, 
Townshend  telegraphed:  "You  did  not  mentitm  tlie 
arrival  of  a  division  from  France  in  this  country.  That 
makes  all  the  difference  in  my  appreciation."  With 
reference  to  that  division  he  wrote  in  his  diary  :  "  Nothing 
definite  known  about  this,  and  no  earthly  nhfttHT  of  its 
being  m  this  country  in  time." 

The  question  had  been  put  to  Townshend  owing  to 
the  receipt  by  Nixon  on  October  8  of  a  cablegram  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Nixon's  reply  was :  Consider 
I  am  strong  enough  to  open  road  to  Bagdad  and  with 
thfa  intention  propose  to  concentrate  at  Ajdaya." 
"  Nrxt  day  he  wired  demandmg  anothor  divwiflti  («f 
the  Indian  Army)  from  France.  • 
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Meanwhile  at  home  the  question  had  been  (October  4) 
r  ^'  Barrow,  military  secretary  at  the 

India  Office.  Barrow's  opanon  inu  that  an  attempt  to 
/fflcA  Bagdad  with  the  present  force  would  involre 
unjustifiable  risk. 

Next  day  (Of'^ober  5)  came  a  cablegram  from  Sir  John 
Nixon  statinfe  xt  the  Turks  had  ceased  their  retreat 
and  taken  up  a  position  at  Ctesiphon.  The  reply  to 
Aixon  s  demand  for  more  troofM  was  that  no  nrntm- 
inents  could  be  spared. 

«'^"  •  ****  opinion  of  the  General  Staff  at  the 

VVar  Office  was  taken.  Their  opinion  was  decided. 
Ihey  considered  that  an  attempt  to  hold  Bagdad  except 
with  larger  forces  and  increased  river  transport  would 
be  to  court  disaster.  Of  that  opinion  the  Government 
"  ,  informed,  and  the  Viceroy  cabled  in 

reply  :  Orders  to  stop  further  advance  were  tekmanhed 
yesterday  to  General  Nixon." 

Seemingly  the  Question  had  been  settled,  and  it  was 
evidenUy  so  regarded  on  the  spot,  for  the  troops  at  Kut 
had  read  out  to  them  the  following  Army  Order 

hJ!^^  ^''f  Commanding  6th  Division  wishes  to  tender 

hi8  grateful  thanks  to  all  ranks  of  the  division  for  the  gaUaot^ 
noble  apmt  m  which  they  have  advanced  Mme  180  milM  fnn 
AiiMi%  defeated  the  enemy  in  an  extremelv  ■troa*  no^Him.  mmA 
nwvad  <r<  another  50  miles  or  so  in  pursuit.  w 
^Iwf  wi****  «^  the  retreating  Turks  is  due  to  the  faot 
of  the  ahallow  wiktor  of  tiw  nver,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Turks 
are  endowed  by  nittara  wHh  steong  knees. 

thir,"  ^  •«»no«»<'e<i  to  the  troops  the  end  of 

the.r  labours  in  MMOppUmia,  but  these  operations  naturally 
depend  on  tho*  operation,  now  being  carriidout  in  the  Dar^ 
danellee,  whence  we  now  hope  for  good  mwb. 
r^t  ^      the  troops  that  order*  h*v«  bem  nodvwl  from 

Oovemment  in  England  that  we  are.  for  the  preMnt.  to  h<dd  tbe 
position  we  have  gained  and  thus  our  pn^ent  orders  are  not  to 
advance  to  BagdaJ.    It  is  the  intention,  thewrfor^  of  the  OO.C 
to  make  the  force  as  comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  do  nader  the 
circuawtanoea;  toot^  ©to.,  will  be  brought  up  as  soon  as  poaible. 

«p»ed)   ft.  G.  Prax. 

Colonel.  OMMial  Staff. 

♦k?!?  f5"»"«t  *Je  owners  referred  to  had  been  received, 
we  Labiaefc  had  on  October  5  appointed  a  committee 
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of  the  Foreign  Office,  General  Staff,  Admiralty,  and 
India  Office,  to  consider  an  advance  on  Bagdad  "  in 
all  its  •  possibilities  and  policy,"  on  the  ground  f 
political  leastms  made  such  an  occupation  desirab' 

More  interchanges  of  views  took  place  witL  .I^e 
Government  of  India,  and  Sir  Beauchamp  Duff  was 
again  asked  for  his  opinion.  It  was  that  while  the 
troops  available  could  capture  Bagdad,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  the  place  against  a  counter-attack  in 
mass,  and  that  the  effect  of  having  to  retire  would  be 
^sastrous.  He  doubted  also  whether  with  the  then 
insufficient  niunber  of  light  draft  steamers  the  troops 
at  Bagdad  could  be  adequately  supplied,  lliis  opinion 
was  not  sent  to  the  Home  Government  in  full.  The 
Viceroy's  reply  was  limited  to  the  statement  that 
in  the  view  of  the  ConJiuander-in-Chief  in  India  it 
would  be  unwise  to  t^xupy  Bagdad  with  present 
forces. 

In  the  Government  at  home,  however,  the  proposal 
was  being  pressed,  and  consequently  on  October  8  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  sent  two  telegrams,  <Hie 
to  the  Viceroy,  the  other  to  Sir  John  Nixon.  The 
telegram  to  the  Viceroy  ran :  "  The  Cabinet  are  so 
impressed  with  the  great  political  and  military  advan- 
tages of  occupation  of  Bagdad  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  us  to  supply  the  force  necessary.  We  do  not 
wish  to  attempt  it  with  insufficient  forces.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  baow  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  one  division 
will  si'fflce.**  To  Sir  John  Nixon  he  wired:  "Very 
urgent.  To  both  occupy  and  hold  Bagdad  what  addi- 
tion to  your  present  force  are  you  confident  will  be 
necessary  ?  " 

Nixon  replied  that  he  was  confident  no  additions  to 
his  present  force  were  necessary  to  take  Bagdad,  but 
that  he  would  need  an  additional  division  and  one 
caval^  raiment  permanenUu  to  oceumf  the  city.  He 
asked  the  Government  of  India  to  send  him  more  river 
craft  as  an  urgent  need. 

Referred  to  once  more  for  their  view  the  General 
Staff  at  the  War  Office  at  home  urged  that  if  Bagdad 
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was  to  be  occupied  Nixon  must  have  anotiia  two 
divisions.    Sir  E.  Barrow  took  the  same  view. 

Meanwhile  Kemball  had  been  sent  up  from  Basra 
to  Kut  to  interview  Townshend.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
arrived  at  Kut  on  October  19,  and  the  interview  took 
place  on  the  very  day  that  at  home  the  Naval  and 
Military  General  Staff  reported  against  the  project  on 
the  existing  footing.  Coincidentally  too  there  was 
being  pushed  up  to  Townshend  a  feeble  reinforcement 
consisting  of  five  squadrons  of  cavahy,  two  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  one  battery  of  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
About  the  problem  of  transport  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  done.  Coincidentally  also  pressure  was 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  of  Ind&k. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  again  had  the  matter 
referred  to  him,  and  this  time  assented  to  the  project 
provided  a  full  division  of  reinforcements  could  be 
guaranteed  to  reach  Mesopotamia  within  two  months. 
The  Secretary  of  State  an  Octobw  21  represented  to  the 
Viceroy  that  prospects  in  Gallipoli  being  very  uncertain, 
and  the  German  attempt  to  break  through  to  Constanti- 
nople looking  as  though  it  wtmld  succeed,  **we'* — 
presumably  the  British  Government — "  have  great  need 
of  a  striking  success  in  the  East."  He  added  a  warning 
that  some  60,000  Turks  might  be  concentrated  at 
Bagdad  by  Januuy,  though  the  Turks'  then  present  esti- 
mated strength  in  that  quarter  was  only  ux>ut  9,000. 
To  this  representation  the  reply  of  the  Viceroy  was  that 
in  his  judgment  the  right  policy  was  to  take  the  risk  and 
occupy  Bagdad  without  delay.  The  Secretary  of  State  re- 
joined (October  31) :  "  If  Nixon  is  satisfied  that  the  force 
he  has  is  sufficient,  he  may  march  on  Bagdad."  The 
information  as  to  probable  heavy  concentration  of 
Turks  by  January  was  not  sent  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Mesopotamia.  This  was  explained  before  the 
Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inqi'iry  as  arising  from 
routine  consequently  upon  the  telegram  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  addressed  to  tile  Yicooy  being  marked  '*  private. 

The  circumstance  remains  that  General  Nixon  was 
left  to  act  without  knowledge  of  this  essential  piece  of 
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inlimnation.  All  the  facts  just  outlined  are  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  Mesopotamia  Commission,  but  not 
in  chronological  order  as  here.  Their  sequence,  clarifying 
their  relationship,  leaves  the  origin  of  the  project  beyond 
doubt,  and  equally  beyond  doubt  the  responsibility  for 
the  events  which  followed.  There  was  pressure  upon 
the  Government  of  India ;  pressure  on  the  spot  in  Meso- 
potamia ;  a  '*  bustle "  that  forced  on  the  scheme  in 
the  teeth  of  responsible  professional  advice ;  a  desire 
to  snatch  a  political  effect ;  the  impatience  that  could 
not  realise  the  foundation  of  success  in  war.  Very 
different  was  this  rashness  from  the  audacity  that  had 
marked  Sir  John  Nixon's  strokes  earlier  in  the  campaign. 
But  the  very  success  which  had  attended  them  because 
they  were  audacious  and  not  rash  prompted  this  inter- 
ference by  those  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  conditions. 

What  was  the  force  with  which  General  Townshend, 
nearly  400  miles  already  from  Basra,  was  expected  and 
directed  to  embark  upon  this  enterprise  ?  It  consisted 
of  the  6th  Division,  but  the  6th  Division  worn  down  by 
a  hard  campaign.  Add'ng  the  cavalry  brigade,  under 
Brigadier-General  Roberts,  and  the  reuiforcements  sent 
forward,  it  did  not  muster  much  more  than  15,000  men. 
The  General's  own  estimate  put  the  effectives  at  11,000 
at  most.  Some  of  the  battalions  were  at  half  strength. 
Nor  was  Sir  John  Nixon  in  a  situation  to  afknrd  ftutaor 
aid.  At  the  outside  the  entire  force  in  Mesopotamia 
at  this  time  did  not  exceed  25,000.  and  thev  were  now 
in  occupation  of  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  march 
from  Kut  to  Bagdad,  nearly  100  miles,  would  have  to 
be  made  by  the  troops  on  foot,  for  the  transport,  owing 
to  this  effort  to  stretch  it  still  further,  would  not  and 
could  not  suffice  for  more  than  the  carriage  of  supplies. 
To  make  matters  worse,  information  had  cmne  in  tfeAt 
the  enemy,  commanded  by  Nur-ed-Din,  was  concen- 
trated at  Laj,  and  with  88  guns  was  strongly  posted  near 
Ctesiphon  behind  a  double  line  of  defences.  The 
attonpt  to  dislodge  him  was  to  be  made,  notwithstanding 
that,  owing  to  Iiniitati«i  of  transport,  it  had  taken  six 
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weeks  to  bring  the  supplies  and  rdnfarcements  up  from 
Basra. 

On  receiving  the  orders  transmitted  to  him.  General 
TowTishend  thought  it  his  duty  to  protest,  a  course  no 
soldier  ever  takes  save  in  what  he  regards  as  extreme 
circumstances.  He  wrote,  not  to  Sir  John  Nixon,  but 
to  the  Viceroy  of  India.  The  passage  in  this  letter 
in  which  h?  descri'-^d  the  state  of  his  force  ran  : — 

These  troops  of  mine  are  tired  and  their  tails  are  not  up,  but 
slightly  down ;  the  Mohammedans  are  not  pleased  at  approaohing 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Suliman  Pak  at  Ctesiphon — the  troops 
are  not  confident  and  have  had  enough  ;  as  it  is  now,  the  British 
soldier  and  the  Sepov,  as  the  Roman  soldier  did  under  Belisarius, 
look  over  their  shoulders  and  are  fearful  of  the  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  go  down,  in  consequence,  with  every  imaginable  disease. 

It  was  just  because  Townshend  was  a  skilful  and 
experienced  conamander  that  he  mtertained  misgivings. 
They  were  only  too  well  founded.    Already  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  this  campaign  the  relative  strength 
of  forces  was  secondary  to  the  question  of  movuig 
forces.   Had  a  suitable  and  sufficient  river  transport 
been  available  Townshend,  despite  the  numerical  limita- 
tion of  his  troops  might  have  forestalled  the  enemy  by 
a  swift  blow,  and  assuming  that  reinforconents  reached 
him  in  time,  could  without  doubt  have  held  on.  Suitable 
transport,  however,  was  not  available.    Though  that 
point  had  been  insisted  upon,  not  only  by  Nixon  himself, 
but  by  all  the  naval  and  military  authorities  in  their 
reports,  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  at  home  had  been 
fixed  upon  reinforcements — ^the  comparatively  minor 
matter.    What  was  the  good  of  discussing  reinforce- 
ments without  discussing  how  they  were  to  be  sent 
forward  frwn  Bamt  and  how  thev  were  to  be  supplied 
in  addition  to  the  troops  already  on  the  spot  by  a 
transport  inadeouate  even  for  the  latter  purpose  ? 
Nixon  had  given  his  assent  to  a  strictly  limited  operation 
—that  of  "  opening  the  road  to  "  Bagdad.    He  had  been 
saddled  with  a  very  much  larger  enterprise — the  proposed 
capture  and  occupation  of  that  place— and  at  the  same 
time  left  without  the  means  oi  carrying  the  enterprise  out. 
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Townshend  had  his  misj^vings.  since  he  knew  that 
if  he  could  not  forestall  the  enemy  the  enemy  would 
in  all  probability  forestall  him.  It  was  certain  in  aitv 
even  that  the  Turks  would  make  every  effort  to  (  ?  so. 
The  Turkish  communications  with  Mosul  were  enor- 
mously long,  and  in  that  fact  lay  the  mam  chance  in 
favour  of  tms  British  offensive.  But  to  take  advantage 
of  it  swiftness  of  movement  was  impenitiTe.  Much 
time  had  already  been  lost  in  official  beating  about  the 
bush,  and  the  delay  had  been  of  value  to  the  enemy. 
So  far  as  the  means  of  eimiring  the  success  of  the  intended 
enterprise  weie  omoenwd,  the  delay  had  rerahed  in 
nothing. 

Finding  himself  so  placed,  there  was  onfy  one  thing 
which,  short  of  resigning  and  breaking  his  career, 
Townshend  could  do.   It  was  to  make  up  for  the  lack 

of  transport  facilit'cs  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  by 
forcing  the  pace  of  his  march.  This  was  asking  much 
firom  the  troops  under  his  command,  having  regard  to 
their  condition,  but  what  else  was  there  for  it  ? 

At  the  outset  there  was  little  opposition.  Only 
skirmishing  parties  of  the  enemy  were  met  with.  The 
distance  to  Aziziya  was  speedily  covered.   From  that 


As  informations,  previously  received,  had  declared, 
the  Turks  were  found  concentrated  at  Laj.  Behind 
them,  within  easy  distance  up  the  river,  they  had 
the  fortified  position  at  Ctesiphon  to  fall  back  upon. 
Hie  enemy  at  Laj  was  attacked  (November  21)  and 
dislodged. 

Having  occupied  Laj,  Townshend,  after  the  briefest 
poasiUe  de'ay,  pushed  on  to  Ctesiplxm.  It  was  in^xv- 
tant  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  tsuemy  **w'frM"Bgmgiitf' 
known  to  be  on  the  way. 

Ctesiphon,  not  more  than  16  miles — one  day's  long 
march— from  Bagdad,  is  not  a  town  or  village,  but  the 
site  of  the  ar  oient  city  marked  by  mounds  covering  its 
ruins.  Nothing  but  the  "  Arch  of  Ctesiphon  "  remains 
to  attest  bygone  importance.  Tliere  is,  hard  by  the 
ate,  a  wretched  hamtet  oJled  Bustan,  but  tiie  ezlitaioe 


point,  half-way  to  Bagdad, 
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of  these  few  mud  huts  by  the  riverside  served  merely 
to  enaphaaise  the  surrounding  scditude.  It  is  UttJe 
cause  for  wonder  that  in  this  lonely  kuid,  as  VMt  m  it  b 
unoccupied,  the  Indian  soldiers,  as  they  marched  dMptv 
into  its  recesses,  "  looL  1  over  their  shoulders." 

From  the  enemy's  point  of  view  the  position  at 
Ctesii^OQ  was  wdl  chosen.  Besides  affording  a  certain 
vantage  of  observation,  the  mounds  lent  themselves  to 
the  construction  of  defence  works,  and  gave  some 
cover  for  the  guns.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  attadk 
from  the  river  because  just  bdow  the  positioii  tiiere 
is  a  sharp  bend  which  would  have  to  be  negotiated,  if 
at  all,  under  a  concentrated  fire.  And  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  great  wt»terway  also  there  is  a  tongue  ofland, 
long  and  narrow  and  marked  off  from  the  adjacent 
country  by  the  aneioit  bed  of  the  river,  which  had  here 
ages  ago  formed  an  acute  loop.  The  modern  course 
of  the  river  cuts  across  the  neck  of  this  peninsula*  but 
surtoonded  as  it  is  by  a  kind  of  dry  moat,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  tongue  of  land  could 
readily  be  held  against  assault.  Thus  established  on 
both  banks,  the  enemy  was  secure  against  any  attempt 
to  turn  him.  The  attack  upon  him  had  to  be  a  frontal 
attadc,  or  none. 

Again,  if  defeated  he  could  reckon  at  least  upon 
reaching  the  Diala,  not  more  than  ten  mUes  distant, 
whfle,  if  victorious,  he  had  the  attuftking  force  aome 
75  miles  distant  from  its  base. 

Beyond  all  this  the  Turkish  force  was  ascertained 
to  be  some  18,000  strong.  Notwithstandkig  that 
strength,  the  atony,  in  view  of  the  proved  prowess  and 
impetuous  valoor  of  the  Britiah-Iniwui  troqM,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  keep  behind  1^  two  Vmm  cf  cnlnnAraH^ 
stiffened  by  redoubts. 

General  Townshend  arrived  at  Ctesiphon  alter  a 
night  march  of  nine  miles  from  Laj.  On  November  22, 
at  daybreak,  he  attacked.  Having  regard  to  the 
ascertained  and  evident  force  of  the  enemy  he  had  no 
other  eoune  open  to  him.  He  IumI  gone  too  far  to 
turn  bade  without  a  battle. 
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His  attack,  directed  ajjainst  the  enemy's  portion  on 
the  left  (or  East)  Unk  of  the  river,  had  all  t*he  chan^ 
a^inst  k  wre  one-the  military  virtue  of  his 
Despite  the  character  of  this  service  thev  had  h«.n 

was  flrm.  And  the  attack  went  well— well  bevonrf 
anticipation.  It  cannot  be  aid  tllrtthr'artS 
preparation  '  was  adeouatc  There  w^  not  the  S 
But,  •ncomplete  though  it  was,  when  the  infantry  went 
forward,  the  Turks,  though  they  resisted  stubfeoX 

¥r/SriS77*  impetuosity  of  the  S 

The  Bntish-Indian  troops,  compelled  to  Urmee  orer 

the  Turkish  first  line,  lost  heavily.  That,  however  did 
not  shake  them  ;  it  added  fuel  to  their  fuT  After  a 
sharp  stniggle  ,n  the  enemy  trenches  with  thl 
bayonet  the  Turks  (the  45th  ""DiviMon)  broke^  Tht 
remnant  bolted  for  their  second  line,  a  mile  toThe  rSi! 
flvin„  t'^^"  dose  upon  them.    The  wreck  of  the 

J^fS^.A''''  ^^'^^^r^  attacking  column 

entered  the  second  line  to  all  intents  togetLr.  The 

r'in  kH?  ^^\»>r?'^«.  the  attfck  swoope^d 
on  to  the  batteries  behind  it.  Eight  of  the  Turkish 
mms  sp^^fly  into  the  assailant?  ha^ds.  It  kS^S 
as^^though.  after  all,  the  battle  wo«H  e,S  fal 

Turlth^^  juncture,  however,  a  heavy  column  of 
Turkish  reinforcements  arrived-just  at  this  juncture 

fieht  fort!L?h  ^  ''^  into  th 

SSh  lomS;  ^  found  himself  faced 

witn  something  like  a  two  to  one  superioritv  The 
contingency  he  had  feared  had  come  to  p^Jhe  enm^ 

nnt  K  M*^!!°t  ncwcomers  they 

*r  ****  in  the  Turks'  second  line 

wSer   Z^R  -Vr'V  ^-^^  obstinate  and 

t«tter,  the  British  striving  to  widen  the  breach ;  the 

QTl^^®1t.''*'  *«>?Pswere  little  b/ little 
PO»b»A  out.   SuUenly  they  retired  upon  the  Turkkh 
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first  line.  Contenliii*  hinwdf  with  having  closed  the 
breach  in  his  second  line,  the  enemy  did  not  follow  un. 
He  was  not  in  a  condition  to  attempt  it.  The  looff  dav 
was  now  fading  into  night,  and  tfie  battle  dieddown 
into  a  duel  between  the  opposing  guns. 

TJat  night  and  next  day  were  occupied  by  the  British 
in  turning  round"  the  captured  Turkish  flnt  Une 
trenches.  But  the  Question  aroM  of  what  was  to  be 
done.  It  was  phin  lhat  with  the  force  at  his  disposal 
Townshend  could  not  go  on.  It  was  hardly  lew  dan- 
gerous to  fall  back.  The  General  saw.  hoiraver.  that, 
nsky  as  It  wa^  the  latter  was  in  truth  the  one  course 
onen.  f  o  the  enemy  he  put  on  a  bold  front  as  indicating 
that  he  meant  to  hold  on.  Meanwhile  he  prepared  fw 
retirement,  and  with  that  in  view  evacuated  his  wounded 
to  Laj.  There  were  many  steamer  loads  of  these  poor 
feUows,  and  for  want  of  transport  they  had  to  be 
crowded  togt  !.er  like  cattle.  They  K-re  their  sufferings 
without  murmuring.  Also  throuiW  of  transput 
and  the  fire  of  hostile  guns  on  file  •  it  bank  of  the 
nvw,  It  took  two  whole  days  to  remove  them. 

unfortunate,  because  during  those  two  days 
mure  Turkish  reinforcements  had  arrived.    Eight  days 
earlier  November  17)  the  India  Office  had  wired  out  to 
General  Nixon  that  mtelligence  received  disclosed  a 
Turkish  force  of  80  000  on  the  march  from  AnatolU 
to  Irak  (the  Bagdad  province)  under  the  command  of 
(x  utral  von  der  Goltz.    Not  very  cheerAil  news,  it 
must  be  Mtaiitted.    How  could  Nixon  meet  such  a 
threat?   Wborever  it  came  from,  with  this  further 
addition  to  his  stren^h  the  enemy  showed  signs  of 
offensive.   And  he  made,  as  miSit  be 
«cpected.  a  mwe  tiiKateiung  to  envelop  the  British 
nght,  that  IS  the  part  of  the  line  farthest  from  the 
nver,  and  to  throw  his  cavalry  on  to  the  British  line 
J        •  Unfortunately,  once  more,  besides  his 
mfenontym  numbers.  Townshend  found  himself  run- 
ning short  of  supplies.   The  transport  could  not  be 
engaged  on  that  work  and  on  theVvaeoation  of  the 
wounded  at  the  same  time.   Tba»  wmw^mJ!^ 
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it.  Besides,  the  enemy  had  now  posted  on  the  right 
(or  west)  bank  more  batteries  designed  to  bar  the 
passage  of  the  river  to  Laj.  In  the  circumstances 
further  delay  was  impossible.  Covering  t^  manoeuvre 
by  a  feint  attadc  the  Rritldi  General  gave  oxdm  for  a 
retreat. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

TBZ  8IXSB  AMD  PALL  OF  KtJT 

Skill  oi  TomdMBd'B  retirement  from  Cteaiphon — Tarkiah  repulae  at 
S""^?*  Tttbal  Optning  of  tlw  aiege  of  Kutr-Townahend's 
cHtpoiitiaiM  for  4ttmm»  Bpiiodae  of  the  ncge— ReMona  for  the 
ataod  at  Kut— Enemy'a  flrat  atteafi*  to takoKiit  br  BtanB— Hm 
aeoond,  and  final,  attempt— PrmanMooa  for  nBaf— Ite  traiuport 
tansle— Haate  of  theflrat  Belief  Expedition— Hw  ToMA  H~t€T4f 
worba — Effeota  of  tranaport  delaya  on  Britiah  operatioM— Attaok 

on  the  Turkiah  poaitiona  at  Hanna — Cauaea  of  ita  non-aooceaa  

Townahend'a  meaauree  for  holding  out — E!nemy  air  attaoka  

Second  effort  at  relief;  the  battle  of  Ea  Sinn — Caoaea  of  the 
Britiah  reverse — ^Townahend'a  Army  Order  to  the  Kut  garriaon 
— Snppliea  begin  to  fail— The  third  effort  of  relief— Britiah  victory 
at  Hiuma  and  check  at  Sanna-i-yat — Indeciaive  attack  at  Beit 
Aieaaa — Attempta  to  reprovision  Kut  by  aeroplane— The  cniaoda 
of  J  ulnar — ^Townahend  receives  instructiona  to  wmKmkm—9n- 
parationa  for  capitulation — Fall  after  U7  daya. 

Reduced  by  losses  both  on  the  march  up  and  in  the 
battle,  totalling  ova  8,000  meet,  Townabend's  little 
force  set  out  on  its  retreat  from  Ctesiphon  in  the  night, 
on  November  25.  The  Turks  at  once  closed  in.  The 
retiring  movement  had  eluded  what  was  intended  to  be 
a  powerful  attack,  and  the  enemy  reached  the  British 
lines  only  to  find  them  evacuated.  Thus  began  a 
march  of  eight  days,  which,  considering  the  condition 
of  the  troops,  the  fact  that  it  followed  immediately 
upon  a  despoate  bafclie,  and  that  it  was  eanled  mit 
under  the  pressing  of  superior  forces,  ranks  it  among 
the  marvels  of  campaigning  aUke  as  rejg^u^s  endurance, 
daring  and  leadership.  That  the  British  force  escaped 
destraction  is  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  its  still  remark- 
able mobihiy,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  worn  out — 
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compared  with  what  it  had  been  a  thing  of  threads  and 
patches— and  in  put  to  the  dash  and  boldness  of  the 
cavalry.  The  enemy  had  many  more  guns,  but  he  was 
less  efficient  in  the  cavalnr  arm.  To  destroy  the  British 
force  he  had  first  to  bring  it  to  a  halt,  and  then  to 
concentrate  his  artillery  upon  it.  And  there  can  be  no 
questicm  but  that  that  was  his  design.  While  in  further- 
ance of  that  object  he  sought  repeatedly  to  envelop  the 
retreating  division  by  manoeuvring  towards  its  left, 
the  difficulty  was  to  penetrate  the  rearguard,  supported 
by  a  cavalry  his  own  horse  could  not  cope  with.  Mean- 
while, doubtless  to  his  astonishment,  the  pace  of  the 
retreating  column  showed  few  signs  of  sladn»yaig.  It 
was  a  pace  with  which  the  Tuddsh  troopa  foimd  it 
hard  to  keep  up. 

On  scanty  and  insufficient  food  snatched  in  haste, 
with  nothing  more  than  brief  intervals  of  sleep,  un- 
washed, footscHre,  the  retiring  ctdumn  tramped  on,  the 
boom  of  guns  where  the  rearguard  was  in  action  per- 
petually in  each  man's  ears.  One  toilsome  day  across 
the  monotonous  solitude  followed  another.  Night  fdl, 
and  dog-tired  men  threw  themselves  down  beside  their 
Inyouae  fires  to  rise  almost  more  weary  than  before. 
But  marvellously  few  fell  out.  The  camp  fixes  flieked 
upon  faces  set  and  grim,  and  grimy,  but  they  were  those 
of  men  who,  knowW  that  they  had  done  great  deeds 
of  arms,  were  confident  of  themselves,  and,  despite 
adversity,  confident  in  their  commander.  Had  not  the 
brilliant  episode  of  Anuwa  im>ved  that  they  had  every 
reason  to  be  ? 

Tlien  it  was  plain  that  the  enemy  found  this  chase 
by  no  means  a  promenade.  The  Turks  were  panting 
after  the  retreatmg  column,  but  visibly  panting,  for 
the  hostile  tone  ccmsisted  largely  of  reinforcement 
which,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Ctesiphon  in  time,  had  afaeadv 
faced  a  succession  of  forced  marches. 

General  Townshend  reached  Laj  on  November  M, 
imd  on  that  dav  and  the  next  he  rested  his  troops. 
On  the  iu|^t  of  November  27-28  he  set  out  for  Aziaiya. 
This  movement  was  not  molested. 
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th?RiSr"*!S'*?®  •  •**n>  clash  between 

SS*k  "^"^*"*«  st-^ded  river  craft,  was 

routed  by  a  cWge  of  the  14th  Hussars  and  tbe  Tth 
(Hanana)  Lancers.  ■ 

After  another  night  march  the  nuua  eofanm  <» 
November  80  re«;hedUmmal  Tubal  «» 

Th^Tf^ir^T-  I  ^"^^  imperative. 
Ihe  flot  11a,  which  accompanied  the  retreating  force 
had  got  mto  difficulties  in  tKoals  of  the  JS^et^  indS 
the  command  of  Captain  Nunn.  R.N.,  D.S.O.,  the  ItgS 
nver  gunboats  had  rendered  briUiant  service  covosw 
^Lf7^\     ".'P*T^  for  it  WM  to  Sem 

W^t  i^^  -^^  ^'"^  ^"^^  Ws  attenS! 

wiiat  Witt  sweeping  the  banks,  and  getting  off  bam 
stranded  m  the  shaUows.  the  crews  of  tfe  SiSflS 

rnm^fnH^Tn^  ^^'tl  ^ri-^de  under  the 

command  of  General  MeUiss-"  lion-hearted  Melliss." 
as  the  men  called  him-was  sent  forwavd  to  keep  open 
BriJS!^  .^^'^L  It  consisted  of  the  80th  iSantry 

m^naLr^V:X  ^""'^'^  ^ 

The  enforced  halt  had  enabled  the  enemy  to  catch 
up  (November  80)  and  the  same  night  the  Mix^d  BrSSe 
had  hastUy  to  be  recaUed.    HappSy  they^  tSSZ 
time.    They  covered  80  miles  in  thiee  divT^ 
At  daybreak  (December  1)  the  Turks  Punched  their 

facinglow^" 

CteMDhon,  were  posted  with  their  left  upon  the  river, 
and  the  enemy,  in  addition  to  a  frontal  oniet,  dispatched 
a  strong  column  with  the  object  of  carrying  outXrSnS 
movement  agamst  the  British  right.  The  plan™  f 
y^'^sgood.  It  failed  from  thfee  causes.  ^ 
in  the  first  instance  the  hostile  troops  told  off  for  the 

v?r^v*^*r^  from  th^ 

w^S^SLffc^*^  ^«  firefly 

sh^T^I^^/.l'iH^*^^  penetrated  her  bSr. 
2>he  WM  taken  m  tow  ligr  CmmI;  iNtt  botb  boirti  fRMBdsd, 
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and  at  the  finish,  thouj^  Firefly  was  sot  off  and  drifted 
downstream,  Comet  had  to  be  abandoned.  Efforts  to 
tow  hts  qXL  made  by  Sumana  were  not  given  up  until 
the  Turks  had  advanced  and  begun  to  bombttd  tiie 
vessels  at  a  range  of  fifty  yards.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  gunboats  had  done  their  work. 

For  besides  this  enfilade  fire  the  frontal  attack  was 
severely  hammered  by  the  British  field  guns.  Town- 
diend  wisely  concentrated  all  his  artillery  upon  it,  and 
in  the  absence  of  cover  he  broke  it  up. 

Finally  the  Cavalry  Brigade  once  more  proved  its 
dash  by  charging  into  the  enemy's  encircling  column. 
The  troopers,  whom  the  Turkish  fire  could  not  check, 
slashed  through  the  hostile  lines,  turned,  and  hewed 
their  way  back.   The  column  was  thrown  into  confusion. 

In  brief,  though  heavily  outnumbered,  Townshend,  by 
a  masterly  use  of  his  resources,  had  won.  He  gave 
the  enemy  no  chance  to  rally.  The  march  upon  Kut 
was  at  once  renewed  in  echelons  of  brigades,  a  tactic 
which  at  once  covered  the  land  transport  and  foiled 
any  further  effort  to  outflank  him. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  long  the  miles  nrow  on  a 
march  of  this  kind,  as  day  follows  day.  Halts  had  to 
be  lengthened,  stages  shortened.  There  was  no  help 
for  it.  The  column  trailed  on  though  still  safe,  still 
unbroken.  At  length,  on  the  eighth  day  the  slender 
minaret  of  the  solitary  mosque  of  Kut  rose  above  the 
distant  borizcm.  The  guns  were  booming  as  usual  to 
the  rear,  but  the  toils  of  this  desert  tramp  were  over. 
in  its  way,  though  the  reverse  manoeuvre,  the  retreat 
I»d  been  as  great  a  feat  as  the  dash  of  the  "  Regatta." 

The  vanguard  reached  Kut  on  December  2  ;  the  main 
body  marched  in  on  the  8rd.  Not  until  December  7 
could  the  enemv,  after  his  rough  handling  at  Umm  al 
Tubal,  arrive  in  strength  sufficient  to  attempt  an  invest- 
mant.  The  interval  of  four  dajrs  was  precious.  Kut 
was  already  full  of  wounded  who  had  come  down  firom 
Ctesiphon  m  shiploads.  Those  who  could  so  be  disposed 
as  wdl  as  the  Cavalry  Brigade  and  many  of  the 
tmu^poct  animals,  were  sent  downstream  to  Ali-d- 
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Gharbi,  wbUe  the  route  yet  remained  open.  The  ques- 
twnhaa  been  asked  why  the  native  population,  between 
6,000  and  7,000  sou's,  was  not  turned  out.  To  that 
the  answer  m  that  nc  ody  then  expected  the  investment 
to  be  prolonged,  and  ererybody  felt  assured  of  a  speedy 

The  troops  needed  besides  a  brief  interval  of  repose. 
Most  had  not  had  tbe  boots  off  their  feet  for  ten  &ya  ; 
aU  wwe^war-wom ;  many  in  rags.  Discipline,  neverthe- 
i«s,  had  not  been  shaken,  and  the  work,  when  it  b^an. 
of  prepann^  to  stand  a  siege  was  pushed  with  ener^. 

Kut  hes  m  a  somewhat  deep  bend  of  the  river.  The 
measures  of  defence  were  in  the  first  instance  to  establish 
an  advanced  and  support  line  across  the  neck  of  the 
bend,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  next  to  secure 
the  viUajge— Woolpress  village,  as  it  was  eOedr-^  sort 
•t  outlying  niburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris, 
together  with  the  Liquorice  Factory  adjoining.  The 
factory  was  loopholed,  and  the  village  surrounded  by 
trenches  At  this  time  the  village  wm  still  oooaeeted 
with  Kut  by  a  bridge  d  boats. 

North  of  Kut,  across  the  neck  of  tbe  bend,  the  lines, 
^^j^m™*!^.^  distant  from  the  town,  vxteoded  ftmn  the 
old  Turkish  fort  on  the  right  to,  on  the  left,  a  point  on 
the  nvCT  about  a  mUe  above  the  Liquorice  Factory  on 
the  farther  bank.  The  old  fort  was  a  square  construc- 
tion, having  walls  of  baked  mud  about  450  feet  in  lenirth 
on  each  face,  and  some  ten  feet  in  height,  but  of  consider- 
able thickness.  They  were  loopholed.  On  the  north 
Jace  was  a  kind  of  projecting  redan  caUed  the  Bastion, 
lo  cover  the  gamson  against  sheU  fire  the  spMC  inside 
the  fort  was  converted  into  a  maze  of  dugouts. 

Between  the  fort  and  the  last  houses  of  the  town  on 
that  side  lay  a  space  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
gardens  and  groves  of  date  palm.  DirecUy  nwth  erf 
the  town,  facing  inland  towards  the  desert,  the  ground 

r  K«T«  1^  "iSf^l'^u***"-  °^      however,  was 

a  bnck-fleld,  marked  by  a  group  of  kihis,  now  utilised 
as  observation  posts.  l^usW-fieW  position.  capiOile 
of  •  ■Wl  (fafM  If  need  wen^  fBtned  •  n^port  ^tiw 
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centre  of  the  line.  Westward,  on  th*  farther  side  of 
the  town  and  along  the  river,  it  ?  (^kuxlens  and  palm 
groves  wtte  again  met  with.  Tc  n  tt  rf^ku  extent  the 
groves  screened  the  defensive  lines  here  firom  the  enony's 
observation  postti  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Taking  the  force  under  GeneralTownshend's  command, 
these  dispositifms  were,  events  proved,  thoroughly 
soancL  As  iiudt  was  made  of  tibe  resources  as  could  be 
done,  but  not  too  much.    Accommodation  had  to  be 

Erovided  for  about  8,000  horses  and  pack  mules,  besides 
eavy  battery  bullocks.  Could  the  length  of  the  siege 
have  been  foreseen  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  de- 
sirable measure  to  have  reduced  the  numbers  of  these 
various  animals  from  the  first  and  thus  have  saved  a 
very  large  consumption  of  barley,  but  that  the  force 
wonU  be  bdeaguered  in  Kvt  tm  five  long  months  was 
mMiMa  at  this  date  nor  tar  maay  weda  ktor  oonsidered 
em  a  probability. 

Previously  to  the  siege  the  base  hospital  had  been 
just  outside  of  and  to  uie  north-west  of  the  town,  oa 
the  edge  of  the  western  area  of  gardras.  It  had  wit% 
all  haste  to  be  removed.  Beds,  apparatus,  furniture 
and  imured  men  had  to  be  carrieid  into  the  town  itself, 
a  fan^ued  mass  of  more  or  less  mean  houses  bordering 
narrow  lanes.  The  woimded  were  disposed  as  well  as  it 
could  be  done  in  the  buildings  judged  most  suitable 
and  in  the  bazaan.  The  devotion  and  efficiency  of  the 
Medical  Servioe  were,  eonsideriiy  its  stmtened  resomoes, 
admirable. 

All  along  the  line  outside  there  was  trench-digging, 
sand-bagpng,  the  construction  of  dugouts  and  the  ex- 
eavatira^x  dumps  for  munitions.  The  prepuations 
for  a  sieffc  are  manifold,  and  in  the  interval  before  the 
enemy  closed  in  they  went  on  night  and  day.  HapjHly 
for  the  tune  being  theie  was  no  came  fw  aaseety  as 
regarded  food  supplies. 

Kut,  needless  to  say,  might  have  been  abandoned, 
for,  with  the  start  he  had  gamed,  it  was  open  to  Town- 
sbmd,  had  he  tbmight  fi^  after  a  day  or  two  days' 
mteval,  to  hurt  cootmued  iiis  macdi.  Aptxt,  hmwnt. 
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from  the  risks  and  hArdshipc  invcdvad  in  covering  the 
180  more  miles  separating  him  from  Amara,  then  were 
the  assurances  he  had  received  of  oc»ii»nitiveIy  speedy 
the  importance,  military  as  well  as  politiwd, 
of  htMding  up  the  enemy  at  Kut.  A  Turkish  advance 
upon  Amara  would  have  threatened  to  undo  the  whole 
results  so  far  of  the  Mesopotamia  Eiqiedition.  Town- 
shend,  too,  was  still  in  comnwinluaUon  with  the  outside 
world  through  his  wireless  installation,  and  on  December  8 
he  issued  the  announcement  that  reinforconents  mifht 
be  expected  at  Sheik  Saad  a  week  from  tiiat  di^. 
Sheik  Saad  is  some  25  miles  farther  down  the  Tigris. 
Apparently  an  mtimation  to  that  effect  had  been 
wuelessed  from  Basra.  The  non-arrival  of  these  rein- 
forcements proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  tenet  <tf  diaunoiiit- 
ments.  " 

So  far  the  enemy's  activity  had  been  confined  to 
sniping,  and  to  turning  back  by  gunfire  the  last  stean^s 
which  had  tried  to  run  the  liliMlEade  with  woonded  on 
board.  On  December  9,  however,  the  Turkish  bombard- 
nwBt  opened.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  enemy  made  an 
effort  to  rush  the  bridge  of  boats  which  lay  slightly  up 
stream.  The  attempt  was  nllantly  beaten  off,  but, 
seeing  that  it  was  certain  to  be  renewed,  and  that  the 
post  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge  had  been  driven 
m,  It  was  decided  to  blow  up  the  structure  at  the  farther 
end  so  that,  broken,  it  might  be  swung  by  the  cuiieai 
on  to  the  Kut  side  of  the  river.  It  was  urgent  to  prevent 
we  enemy  from  sdzing  the  boats  and  other  material. 
Two  men,  Lieut.  A.  B.  Matthews,  R.E.,  and  Lieut. 
R.  T.  Sweet,  of  the  Gurkha  Bifies,  vohinteeted  for  this 
perilous  piece  of  servioe.  It  was  neeessary  to  wait  until 
dead  of  mght.  Then  in  the  darkness  the  two  had  to 
swim  the  river,  no  easy  thing  against  a  four-knot  current. 
Mid  over  a  distance  of  neariy  250  yards.  After  that, 
if  imdetected,  they  had  to  phmt  their  chaige  of  explosive 
uid  fire  It.  For  those  concerned  in  the  duty  there  was, 
foUowmg  the  departure  of  the  two  heroes,  for  heroes 
they  woe.  an  interval  of  acute  suspense.  The  odds 
1  dead  <fKiiii*tiMak  and  the  attempt  would  have 

s  • 
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been  none  the  less  devoted  and  daring  had  it  faikd. 
Presently,  however,  from  near  the  farther  ride  of  the 
dark  expanse  of  water  the  night  was  stabbed  by  a 
flash,  fdlowed  by  a  roar,  and  a  wild  outburst  of  hostile 
rifle  shots.  Hie  brt^  b^an  to  htftve  aad  awing. 
The  two  men  got  back  safely. 

The  news  of  this  exploit  ran  through  the  Unes  with 
the  cheering  effect  of  a  victory.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  the  story  of  the  Brigadier-General  who  at  the  wildest 
of  personal  risks  had  dashed  out  across  the  bridge  after 
two  of  his  officers  had  fallen  wounded  in  defence  of  it, 
and  tried  to  carry  one  of  them  in.  And  it  was  a  good 
thing,  perhaps,  that  this  cheerfkd  news  came  out,  for 
the  following  morning  (December  10)  the  enemy  made 
his  first  attempt  to  take  Kut  by  storm.  His  opemng 
assault  was  beaten,  so  was  a  second  and  a  third.  But 
these  repulses,  severe  as  they  were,  proved  nut  aiou|^ 
In  the  afternoon  a  fourth  attack  came  forward.  It  met 
with  no  better  fortune.  The  British  troops  had  set 
their  teeth  and  were  not  to  be  shifted.  Towards  evening 
there  was  a  last  burst.  The  dirty  little  town  wu 
deafened  with  the  roar  of  battle.  The  roar,  however, 
died  down  without  coming  nearer.  Once  more  the 
eaemy  had  been  flung  back. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  this  trial  of  strength.  Next 
morning,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  shell  fire,  he  again 
came  forward.  It  was  only  an  additional  and  costly 
disappointment.  The  British  defences  looked  slight, 
and  to  all  appearances  a  mass  attadc  ought  to  have 
romped  over  them.  The  appearances  were  deceptive. 
The  value  of  a  trench  is  the  value  of  the  men  in  it. 

Thus  Toiled  the  foe  fell  back  upon  his  batteries,  and 
day  by  day,  at  irregular  intervals,  indul^d  in  bursts  oi 
shooting,  accompanied  by  sniping  which  was  not 
irregular  but  persistent.  Behind  the  lines  the  bombard- 
ment caused  relativdy  few  casualties.  While  the  pro- 
jeetites  rained  down  there  was  an  absence  of  all  ngns 
of  life  above  ground ;  nothing  to  indicate  that  some 
thousands  of  men  were  ready  to  spring  out  at  a  moment's 
warning.  The  force  had  dug  rtsdf  in  to  some  pwr- 
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pose.   Moitoftiieinlteryof  tlw  alMffii^      felt  in  the 

town. 

Vat  a  fortnight  aftCT  their  Iwt  repulee  the  TStriks 

made  no  further  move.  There  was  little  save  the 
monotony  of  morning  and  evening  "hates."  Wl^ 
waiting  for  the  relief,  o'  wluch  as  yet  thoe  was  no  rign. 
General  Townshend  kept  his  own  eye  on  everything; 
toured  along  the  Hnes ;  visited  dugouts ;  went  through 
the  hospitals ;  inspected  the  commissariat ;  and  saw 
that  no  man  wanted  wha':  ought  to  be  and  could  be 
supplied.  Everywhere  he  had  a  dieery  and  appropriate 
word.  Meanwhile,  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  lines, 
the  chief  topic  of  speculation  was  the  date  of  the  relief! 
Opinion  generally  looked  for  it  at  about  Christmas. 

Christmas  Mid  outside  headquarters  no- 

thing more  daliiite  wm  to  be  gleaned  than  rumours. 
The  enemy's  bursts  of  fire  had  evidently  in  his  opinion 
not  had  the  desired  effect  of  causing  the  besi^ed  to 
waste  their  ammunition.    Acting  on  the  counsel  of 
their  General  they  husbanded  it  "like  gold."  Realising 
that  the  blockade  was  likely  to  be  prolonged ;  anxious 
to  push  in  force  down  the  river  befwe  the  British  estab- 
lished their  footing  in  the  countey;  and  fearing  that 
if  hdd  Kut  would  prolMiWy  in  the  finish  be  relieved, 
the  enemy,  having  brought  up  further  and  considerable 
reinforcements — another  division — once  more  essayed  a 
storming  enterprise.   It  was  preeeded  '<m  Deeonber  S4 
by  a  great  bombardment.    Every  gun  of  the  Turkish 
forces  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  put  into  action. 
This  general  shelling,  of  course,  was  intended  to  mask 
the  point  of  the  attack,  which  it  was  known  would  be 
the  sequd.   The  pmnt  of  the  attack  proved  to  be  the 
fort.    By  a  concentration  of  guns  upon  it  the  Bastion 
had  been  breached,  and  though  to  a  certain  extent  the 
breach  had  been  offset  by  wiring  in,  the  enemy  threw 
forward  what  no  doubt  he  judged  to  be  an  overwhelming 
column  of  some  6,000  infantry.   They  pressed  onward, 
in  the  face  of  a  withering  fire  and,  although  the  losses 
were  most  severe,  and  hundreds  perished  upon  the  wire 
the  others  tfrarmed  through  the  breach  and  into  the 
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Bastion,  carried  forward  by  the  impetus  of  numben. 
The  British  batteries,  however,  were  in  turn  foeusied 
on  the  work,  and  its  mud  walls  crumUed  into  ndw. 
And  in  the  gap  beyond  it  was  found  that  the  defenders 
had  built  up  an  inner  breastwork.  The  Turks  tried  to 
rush  it.  They  tried  again  and  again.  Time  and  again 
it  came  to  a  struggle  at  dose  anartcn,  only*  bow«m, 
yet  again  to  mart  thatt  tiw  Tatk  wm  m  wiMk  Dor  ^ 
veterans  of  tne  Indian  Army  with  the  bayonet.  Mean- 
while, efforts  had  been  made  to  scale  the  walls  of  the 
main  fort,  men  climbing  on  eadi  other's  shoulder*,  or 
anng  shwt  ladders.  Nowhere  could  a  footing  be  e«tab- 
fished.  In  the  midst  of  this  deadly  conflict  the  guns  on 
both  sides  were  busy,  and  squalls  of  shntpneT  lashed 
assailants  and  defraders  aUke.  The  defence  iririeh 
was  magidfloent,  flndly  triumi^ed.  So  magnMecnt  im 
it,  indeed,  and  so  severe  this  time  had  been  the  lesson, 
that  this  was  the  last  endeavour  to  take  Kut  by  aasMiH. 
In  and  aroimd  the  mint  of  the  Bastion,  «id  tKe  miii 
of  the  main  fort,  the  enemy's  dead  lay  everywhere. 
The  total  Turkish  losses  in  this,  for  them,  disastrous 
affair  were  some  2,000  men. 

Christmas  Day  dawned  in  peace;  after  the  paiMk- 
Braniam  and  eaniage  of  the  day  «id  hmon  a 
silence  reigned  that  seemed  as  strange  as  it  was  irr- 
pressive.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  In  the  still  cold  air— 
for  the  weather  was  now  wintry — the  snow-clad  Puaht-i- 
Kuh  mountains  marking  the  boundary  of  the  great  plain 
and  the  uplands  of  Persia  reared  themselves  clear  and 
majestic  on  the  eastern  horizon.  The  smoke  of  fires 
from  dugouts  floated  lazily  u^  ward,  but  over  all  broufed 
a  Sabbath  stfOnen,  and  in  dugout*  and  faffleti  ^ 
thoughts  of  men  twned  from  that  far  away  land  to 
home.  For  two  months  and  more  they  had  be^  without 
letters  or  news,  save  that  wlndi  the  wli'tkM  toli  ttm 
of  the  world's  doings. 

Ol  course  it  was  only  a  pause.  Next  day  observers 
on  the  brick  kilns  saw  that  the  enemy  was  busy  moving 
his  batteries.  The  iutoition  so<»i  appeared.  He  was 
traMinrring  guna  froia  watOk  of  Walk  to  tiie  t^poote 
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side  of  the  river,  where  from  above  the  Liauorice  Factory 
he  might  enfilade  the  British  lines.  Evidently  he  was 
desirous  of  speeding  up  the  siege  and  the  reason  was 
that  the  Relief  Force  had  reached  Ali-d>Gharbi.  at  the 
crow  flies  forty  miles  downstream. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  looked  hopeful.  Unfortunately 
the  preparations  for  the  relief  of  Kut  were  marl^  hI  by 
the  same  hustle  and  the  same  oversight  of  the  essentiaa 
(rf  the  campaign  at  had  pushed  Townshend  into  an 
enterprise  which  had  not  even  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
In  the  middle  of  December  Sir  John  Nixon  had  resigned 
his  command.  The  ground  officially  givai  oat  was 
iU-heaMi  aikl  in  poor  fieiMi  the  Cknerai  eertaiidy  ww, 
for  his  worries  and  anxieties  would  have  broken  down 
any  man.  To  put  it  plainly,  he  had  had  enough.  Onlv 
too  wdl  was  he  aware  that  though,  in  fae^  Ma  proceeo* 
ings,  the  affair  of  Kut  apart,  had  been  marvdlously 
successful,  the  blame  of  tne  Kut  affair  would  be  laid 
at  his  door,  while  the  credit  of  the  Amara  dash  would 
be  taken  1^  those  who  had  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it  save  to  add  to  Hs  difBoultiei.  Nixon,  oe 
resifmiiuf,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Percy  Lake,  Chief  of 
the  Stan  of  the  Indian  Army,  an  experienced  and  capaMe 
soldier,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Basra  in  company  with 
General  Sir  F.  Aylmer,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Indian 
Army,  appointed  at  the  same  time  to  take  command  of 


The  latter  was  to  be  reinfnrced  by  two  divisions  ot  the 
Indian  Army  sent  back  ftrom  Franee,  as  well  as  hy  Indian 
troops  returned  from  Egypt  after  service  in  Gallipoli. 
At  this  time  there  were  in  Mesopotamia,  besides  Town- 
shend's  troops,  nothing  more  thaa  the  remains  of  the 
12th  Division,  under  Gcnrringe,  a  mere  handful,  not 
only  reduced  by  the  fatigues  of  a  hud  campaign,  but 
burdened  with  the  duty  of  policing  nearly  400  miles 
of  river,  as  well  as  the  occupation  (rf  a  province  neariy 
as  large  in  area  as  <jhreal  Britain.  A  stttid  at  K«t  WM» 
in  the  circumstances,  imperative.  No  oyier  eonnt, 
indeed,  could  have  saved  ths  situation. 
But  numbers  woe  not  tihe  oUd  coaeon.  TIm  oM 


designated  the  "  Tigris  Corps. 


It 
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problem  of  transport  was  stai  unsolved.   The  traopt 
from  1  nance  had  been  sent  off  to  Basra  in  hot  hstfte 
Md  the  orders  were  to  push  up  to  Kut  without  delav! 
How  the  troops  were  to  be  pushed  up  to  Kut  was  Irft 
to  the  men  on  the  spot.    Owing  to  the  haste  of  emMu- 
tion  the  reinforcing  divisions  arrived  piecemeal— parts 
of  one  and  parte  of  another.   General  Avimer  well 
tat  *'  )*■  w  I  Id  take  time  to  piece  them  to^  .'ther  aamii 
But  i;.-  ilso  knew  that  he  could  not  attotd  the  time  and 
i.u  I     dkc  the  best  of  it.    A  Staff  of  sorts  had  to  he 
imprtn^iiied,  and  the  Staff  went  to  work  to  li-  >  the 
Bxpettition  into  some  kind  of  shape.  The  force  had  very 
le  v  h  evy  f  uiis ;  in  that  respect,  as  a1  eady  noted,  ^ 
equip  ..ert  of  the  Indian  Army  had  been  stwed.  Then 
tli  i  -  was  the  <|ttestion— <A«  question— of  movement. 
The  ransport  was  no  larger  than  it  had  been  stx  months 
before.    InsulUc; -nt  as  it  had  been  then,  it  was  doubly 
so  now,  smce  exactly  twice  the  work  had.  somehow, 
il  1^*'    ^  stTvkse  which  500  tons  of  river  shipping 
coald  barely  have  met  was  by  some  means  or  another 
to  be  conjured  out  )f  150  tons.    Of  course  that  was  the 
root  of  all  the  troubles.   Pcditical  policies  and  plans 
were  changed  by  those  who  treated  this  problem  t 
transport  as  a  detail.    It  was  so  essentia!    i  detail, 
however,  that  of  the  reinforcent  nts  which  reached  Basra,' 
some  12,000  men  W(  re  never  able  to  get  up  the  Tigris 

2  j'*  '  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^"  inactivity. 

Had  they  been  movabi  ,  these  12,000  men  would  have 
made  all  the  difference. 

Aylmer  set  out  with  a  column  at  once  hastily  ^^ot 
together,  badly  equipped  for  attacks  upon  entren.  ed 
positions,  and  impeded  in  its  mobility.    Tho'^ls  he 
with  no  opposition  of   iw  moment  before  re;    ling  Aii 
el-Gharbi,  the  greater  pa  v.  .f  a  month  had  gon«  byh^ 
he  could  advance  his  force  so  far,  and  in  f  oe  erf 
impetfimento  to  have  advanced  so  far  was,  in  trsth 
good  going.    .As  before,  the  effects  of  de^aeBcies  i 
transport  fell  upon  the  troops.    The  column  had  bee' 
got  uj.  to  Amara  by  Im^almeBte.   Beyond  Amara  the 
route  hmi  to  be  wmaed  on  foot,  md  tt«  paee  kai  to 

im 
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he  rcsulatcd  to  the  moronent  on  the  river  of  tiw  MppHi* 
-n  which  the  Expedition  was  d^mulent.  " 
One  cause  of  the  pressure  pat  upon  Headi|aMterc 

ui  Bw  the  fear  that  the  enemy  migh  mass  rein- 
foreements  im  fSormtdablr  as  *o  render  the  reiief  of  Kut 
miprarti.  ji-  iC  ;  :  cr.  that  he  was  known  t  >  be  fofti- 
fvuig  oii  ^M»th  oattks  of  the  river.  There  wu  good 
>?round  for  <  ach  of  these  apprehentieiu,  as  events  proved. 
Hv  this  time,  the  V  gii  ning  of  19T  the  Ru  siars.  under 
tJnicral  Barat(>ff,h  id  Ui  Persia  pustiedoii  to  Kern  nsliah; 
a  sufficient  ason  f«  the  T"^  te  piit  toith  a  speeM 
effort  in  Ife^upotUMa,  «td  uh  A*  more  reason  because 
tt  w«  annned  thU  n  ♦  le  uepth  of  the  winter  in  the 
(  auiasus,  wht  i  f^  thf^  tuf^smf  re  is  arctic,  opera t i  >n8 
oil  eit  er  side  were  at  of  e  questifm  for  the  ^xt 
tl.rce  lonths.  ISw^-  ^  1imimn>  of  tfast  be*^ 
added     tF.eRu-   ■  •>er      the  enemy  i  ad 

! 't    hi   Nation    !  seiiu  ii^  .       the       is  all  the  tooesKi 

^  rr.  iunici  ^  i<)  wi  .u..;w,  an*  was  moimm. 
to  estunate  thi»i  brce  it  80,000  m»  .  Of  course,  it 
\h  now  k^iown  fhut  the  xVrand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  new 
R"^    !i  luler-in-Chief  in  the  Caucasus,  se  ized 

tipoi.  thi  o]^      ig  to  bring  oft  the  nuurvdUoyf  Wfmte 
111 )!( ii     er    he  mountains  north  of  Kraermn. 
rts  ilted  m  t  -  fall  of  that  fortress.    It  was  «m 

sitive  go«     vhich  the  ill-wind  of  Kut  yielded 
\s  to  the  '  tsond  ground  of  apprehension,  the 
wuen  it  bemiixe  evident  that  Kut  could  not  be 
by  stoi     ami  wo  'd  have  to  be  starved  out,  natur* 
turne(l    is  ^tenti   i  mainly  to  preventing  the  relief 
the  place    Hie  pi  sition  was  peculiar  in  this  rmpcn, 
N  >  long  as  he  was  betweoi  Kut  «id  Anuura,  «nd  eoMno 
niaintain   imself  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  Kut  was 
'  "^eetuali    isolated.   It  was  only  necessary  to  keep  up 
nd  the  town  itself  a  blockade  that  might  preveat  tlw 
gui  rison  from  comii^  out  into  the  open  and  co-operating 
with  the  relievingcolumn.  The  real  blockade  works,  there- 
fore     re  not  the  enemy's  lines  round  Kut,  but  those  at 
Hiiiiii  Atu  >)ann«-i-yat  on  the  east  nde  of  thelWis,  mod 
those.       l^n  on  the  west         Tbe  defenew  on  tiw 

lar 
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east  side  consisted  merely  of  lines  of  trenches  cut  parallel 
one  behind  the  other ;  those  on  the  west  side  were  mart 
elaborate— a  chain  of  redoubts  extending  from  the 
Tigns  to  the  Shatt-el-Hai,  one  of  the  ancient  main 
c^-Mh  eonnectmg  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  and 
still  in  the  rainy  season  navigable,  despite  ages  of  n^eet 
by  the  native  mahelas,  flat-bottomed  craft  of  the  felucca 
tyi>e,  exartly  like  those  used  in  the  days  of  the  Baby- 
lonians.  The  chain  of  redoubts  cut  off  a  considerable 
tnangle  of  country  of  which  it  formed  the  base  and  the 
Turns  and  the  Shatt-el-Hai  the  sides,  with  the  jtmetion 
of  the  amal  and  the  river,  ^ust  opposite  to  Kut,  as  the 
apex.  Tins  hostile  disposition  was  skilful,  and  the 
western  bank  defences  were  more  carefully  made  because 
the  enemy  before  the  finish  realised  that  here  lav  the 
key  of  the  position.  ' 

His  ffreat  risk  was  that  of  a  force  striking  up  the 
hhatt-el-Hai  from  Naxariyeh,  where  the  canal  ioim  the 
Euphrates,  or  striking  across  the  countoy  horn  Anara. 
and  turmng  him.  Hans  of  a  turning  movement  had 
suggested  themselTCs  to  General  Aylmer.  They  were 
however,  not  approved.  It  was  unfortunate,  beeaus^ 
at  this  time  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  enemy's 
defences  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  were  incomplete. 

It  was  unfortunate  also  that  though  the  relievinc 
column  reached  Ali-el-Gharbi  about  Christmas  Dav 
attack  upon  the  enemy  there  ImmI  to  be  delayed  owimf 
to  toansport  difficulties  for  more  than  a  week.  In  these 
mstten  cderity  is  everything.  To  Khalil  Pasha,  the 
Tiwkish  commander,  the  interval  was  beyond  estimation. 
In  the  couree  of  it  more  Turkish  reinfofoements  arrived, 
and  one  of  the  Turkish  proceedings  was  to  form  at 
snumran,  where  the  Ime  of  redoubts  joined  the  ^^is 
an  entrenched  camp  from  which  troops  mifdit  ^her 
be  fcrned  over  the  river,  or  used  to  sttlfen  tSe  defcBoe 
P»  *geE»  Smn  line  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  winter  rains  too  had  now  set  in,  so  that  the  vast 
swamps  which  diversify  the  arid  space*  of  the  country 
became  shaHow  WtM.  This  weather  was  all  against 
«Be  rebevnv  cpaa^au.  Nevertheless,  the  Turks, 
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attocked  and  beaten  at  Ali-d^harbi.  wer;  obliged  to 
Wl  ba<*  upon  Sheik  Saad,  twenty  miles  fartfiep  up 
stream  and  as  the  crow  flies  the  same  distance  below 
Kut.  If  they  had  to  contend  against  a  complicaticm 
of  impediments  the  troops  of  the  Relieving  Poree  made 
t£i_S  '^^  extont  in  military  qualities 

Iiideed,  had  they  not  done  so  the  whole  enterprise 
would  have  boen  on  the  very  face  of  it  hopden.  The 
day  after  the  fiaht  at  Ali-el-Gharbi  the  enemv  was 
followed  up,  and  again,  on  Januarv  6,  attached  at 
i»hcik  Saad,  and  again  defeated  with  a  loss  of  4  500 
men.    He  fell  back  this  time  upon  the  Wadi,  a  tritnitarv 
of  the  Tigris,  not  very  wide,  but  defeasible  beeanse 
like  the  mam  river,  its  banks  are  slightly  raised  above 
the  le^  of  the  surrounding  country,  these  low  ridgM, 
or  bunds,  formine  traces  of  ancient  embankments.  The 
passage  of  the  Wadi  having  been  forced  (January  9) 
the  next  retreat  wM  to  Haona,  rather  less  than  15  mil^ 
below  Kut.   UnhappUy,  partly  owing  to  the  wet  ground 
partly  owing  to  the  shorUge  of  artillery  equipment, 
which  had  had  to  be  kept  to  the  lowest  point  beme 
of  the  hmited  transport,  the  losses  of  the  Relieving  Force 
m  these  successive  actions  had  totalled  nearly  6  000 
men.    It  was  thus  that  defects  and  oversights  had  to 
be  paid  for.   Carefully,  however,  as  they  had  been 
ftttcbanded,  the  artillery  munitions  had  run  very  low 
General  Aylmer  had  now,  therefore,  either  to  wait  for 
a  further  supply  and  suspend  his  operations  in  the 
meantime,  or  to  continue  his  offensive,    fie  chose  the 
latter  TOurse,  not  merely  because  his  orders  were  urgent, 
not  beeause  it  was  evident  th-t  if  he  suspended  his 
activities,  the  enemy,  divining  the  reason,  wotUdeowter- 
attack.   Besides  he  had  the  Turks  on  the  move,  and  it 
was  clearly  advisable  to  keep  them  moving.   He  took 
such  measures  as  were  possible  to  bring  his  force  into 
a  fit  condition,  got  up  all  the  supplies  he  could,  and 
after  an  interval  of  eleven  days,  renewed  the  aasMiit. 

Situated  between  a  flooded  swamp  and  the  great 
WK«PW»y,  the  Turkish  position  at  Hanna  consisted  of 
five  lines  of  trenehes,  each  Hne  wuam  900  yum  Vfih^i 
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the  other  and  connected  by  numerous  saps.  This 
formidable  maze  had  to  be  attacked  (January  21) 
after  very  inadequate  artillery  preparation!  The  ittack 
Jailed,  and  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  it  had  not. 
There  are  some  things  which  not  the  bravest  troops 
can  accomplish.  The  vaiour  and  vigour  of  the  attack 
j*teS***  as  It  was,  was  shown  by  the  desperate 
and  bloody  character  of  the  conflict.  On  the  Irft  the 
attacking  troops  (the  Black  Watch,  eth  Jats  and  4Ut 
Dogras)  broke  m,^but  they  could  not  break  through. 
Absenee  of  a  saffident  weight  of  guns  allowed  the 
enemy  to  retreat  from  line  tS  line,  where  an  iSSuate 
power  in  guns  would  have  destroyed  his  sawTand 
?aX^r  thi'V?"'^'"^"^  &«»«rtancS,  the 

^^J^^SL®"*"?  P."***^  worse  their 

position  became.   In  the  end  they  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

iV^lr      "Pu*°  ^'''^^  I*       «»  di«»ter. 

ihe  l-urta  also,  howevet,  had  been  heavily  punished. 

them  iX,i!2  *rT*i?  P'^^^^S  battU  but  To 

them  immediately  these  losses  were  of  less  consequenee. 

II Ih^r"*       '  ^  **** Relieving Fom 

•J^'mJ^a^^  crippled  by 

c^op^Sd^^*'-        "'^''^  ^^"^  transport^^Ww; 

of^  M?i!*#??*''  P'***«*  bombardment 
rIsS  Vi.  °^  the  success  at  Sheik  Saad  had  greatly 
raised  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  besiegS^^  but 
at  the  SeraU,  where  General  TVmnaiiend  had  fixed  his 
h«idquarters.  the  obstacles  before  the  Rent^^i  Fo^e 
were  better  appreciated,  and  the  General  tmk  the 
precaution  to  cut  down  the  ration,  by  onctWrtL 

before  the  aetkm  at  Hanna  of  its  doub^  chances,  he 
again  cut  the  rations  to  one-half.  nc 

Sav^'aJ  tei^***!*^'"****'*  Hanna  repulse. 

:  onfl  W^n\V' Nevertheless,  common 
^i^.ia  ience  m  the  Relief  Expedition  feU.  The  defeaoea 
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of  the  town  were  •tiflened.  The  boom  of  dieteut  gum 
had  told  that  help  was  at  huid,  but  the  aomid. 
drawmg  nearer,  first  continued  in  the  same  place,  and 
tboi  by  degrees  died  away.  To  add  to  the  depreasioiL 
we  ram  came  steadily  down,  turmng  the  trenehes  hito 
ditches  and  the  narrow  lanes  of  Kut  into  quagmires. 
The  river  too  had  begun  to  rise,  and  in  places  to  overflow 
the  bunds  and  pour  across  the  flat  country.  Dugouts 
and  trenches,  British  and  Turkish  alike,  were  flooded. 
The  weather  also  was  eold.  and  ftiel  beoooiing  learoe. 
"MWgh  aU  tmfiber  had  been  requisitioned,  aadinM  4oM 
oirt  wttii  ateict  economy,  by  half-pounds. 

Evidently  the  question  now  was  how  long  Kut  eoold 
uold  out.  There  was  a  conference  at  Hea&uarters  on 
the  state  of  supplies.  As  soon  as  the  siegebad  beinui 
the  native  population,  and  particularly  the  dealers 
had  made  haste  to  hide  all  foodstulb  and  live  on  the 
rations  swved  out.  It  was  rnan^  however,  both 
that  oovert  dealmg  in  foodstuffs  went  on  and  that  there 
were  inany  hoards,  for  very  few  of  the  native  inh^Ki*»i^ 
showed  traces  of  privation.  A  systematic  aeHdl  wm 
accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  resulted  in  unearthins 
various  valuable  finds  of  both  grain  and  ghee,  the 
clarified  butter  of  the  East.  Theslseizures  wSdostiJ 
the  stocks  of  traders  who  had  done  a  thrivinff  iUiett 
busing  General  aatiafaetion  and  a  eertain^SniiM 
were  tut  wbm  a  eommuniqui  was  given  out  from  H^- 
<^»nUn  that  '^ere  was  still  food  enough  to  laat  for 

ffi'STd  mlui  "»  ^ 

A  great  help  to  the  {H^ovisioning  was  the  arrival  by 
aeroplane  ^  a  set  of  millstones.  In  abandoning  Kut 
the  Turks  had  teken  care  to  rmove  thoM  in  the  only 

5;;?'"'*"*il.*feP**?'*  MiM**««  i»  lfe*opotamia  aiJ 
now,  they  have  been  for  ages,  as  precious  as  they 
•re  sane,  for  the  country  is  devoiit  of  ttone.  The 
dropping  of  these  very  welcome  and  frian^  ** «- — '--  *• 
enabled  themm  to  be  restarted. 
FMstt^r  ^  WMlUt  incident  which  suggested  to  the 
•■^^lagnMal  of  aei  * 
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attack  a«  well  as  for  obMrvation.  If  an  aeroplane 
coiUd  carnr  a  miUstone  why  not  a  bomb  "hSJ^^aTJ 
mUlstpnc  ?   Already  the  ^Germans,  who  were^rJSlJ 

"1^^  i^^rs  at  B^SaS 

under  the  direction  of  General  vtm  der  Gdf^  uIaaZ^ 
everything  in  their  power  to^  to  iS  %itfl«?" 

2S^**rf^Sj?h'lZ*^^  banM  Tigris 

MtMries  or  treiKJh  mortars,  which  they  had  revived 

fiJ^ti  /""  ?^  seventeenth  centuty.  «d  1^3 
into  the  town  from  across  the  river  heavy  c^indriS 

SrtiS'ii  This  an7tS  shS 

not  being  deemed  enougK,  they  resorted  to  air  widf 
one  of  the  earliest  if  not  the  JarUest.  enuSo^Tof 
aeroplanes  for  such  a  purpose  ia  the  wS^SSe  firS 
raid  took  place  in  the*^nu*ddle  of  Feb7JSV.  iSd  ^ 
enemy  'planes  came  over  in  three  relays.^e  l»mU 
were  dropped,  not  along  the  defensive  lines,  bS  «tte 

^Zn'w*^?  ^^^«*"  ^^'^  the  native  p^uSion 
a  number  ^  ehildren  among  them.   Aftef  Uiat  ^ 
crosses  were  painted  conspicuously  on  the  looft  rfbJS 
mgs  used  as  hospitals,  a^d  empty  sheU««?S^S 
up  as  alarm  go  igs.   The  Bed  enss  sign^iTSiS. 

JhiLTbSfilr  aeTdiStiW 
hospital  braidings  did  more  harm  than  good,  for  in  a 
later  raid  a  bomb  feU  into  the  main  h?«Sd  fai^l^ 

sifi^eS^^ln^"^^!^  """^^  bombardment  was  inten- 
sifled,  and  inore  especiaUy  at  night  when  shells  were 

informed  that  the  operations  for 
IS^T^iT  *KP***^*  be  renewed,  was  exasper- 

raaSe  u„  Sf,  Townsh^dTd 
made  up  his  mmd  ftm  the  present  to  sit  tight,  and  was 
J^all  the  mea«„«  to^Sd^t  for 

He  economised  his  com  parUy  by  s^nS 

k^i^ri^^^l  meal  and  atta,  and  parUyby  slaughter- 
•n«  the  bsttery  bullocks  and  hones,  the  hitter  «  f-^Sn 
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economy.  Ui^oitunatdy,  scurvy  now  made  its  appear- 
ance,  and  the  Indian  troops  would  not  touch  the  ration 
of  meat.   For  the  feeding  ot  tin  aativt  pomdstkMi  «n» 

kitchens  were  opened. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embamssments  came  the  news 
oy  wireless  that  reinforcements  for  the  Relief  Force 
were  on  their  way  from  Egypt,  and  (February  17)  the 
welcome  mtelligence  of  the  fall  of  Eraerum,  together 
with  a  message  from  the  King  paying  tribute  to  the 
weMfiMtoess  of  the  besieged  and  exhorting  them  to 
noid  Ml. 

K»A.***i°Z*^°  of  guns  could  once  more 

be  beard  iirom  down  the  river,  and  hope  revived  when 
llfcbruary  21)  officers  received  secret  orders  to  be  ready 
for  a  break  out  on  the  morrow.  The  morrow  oame  and 
passed.  Nothing  happened.  The  roar  of  the  gans 
remained  distant.  Rations  were  now  further  cut.  It 
was  known  there  must  be  another  period  of  waiting. 

This  suspense  lasted  until  March  7,  when  for  the  MOOiMt 
time  there  were  secret  orders.  That  night  the  guns 
again  thundered,  but  louder  and  neam.  Next  dav 
(March  8)  the  Turkish  Commander  sent  in  an  officer 
^er  the  white  flag  demanding  surrender.  Townshend 
refteed.    He  made  another  cut  in  the  rati(ms. 

•  '^^f* 'Hii*?*'^™^  Those 
m  authority  had  found  out  at  last— in  the  school  of 
experience— that  the  real  point  of  attack  was  on  the 
WMt  side  of  the  river.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
attack  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  line  of  redoubts, 
by  this  time  extended  to  the  Shatt-el-Hai.  Now  that 
was  a  serious  undertaking,  and  the  more  serious  because 
the  Tigris  was  in  full  aood—higiier  than  it  had  been  fbr 
many  ayear—and  movement  over  the  country  far  fhmi 
W.  The  Relieving  Force  besides  was,  in  the  matter 
or  munitions  and  supplies,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
♦fcf*  i  .decision  was  taken  because  it  was  beUeved 
that,  despite  these  diftmdtiea,  a  suocessftil  surprise 
might  be  brought  off.    The  central  point  of  support 

miau  iiimf*  *^*°''f!  h^tween  the  TWris  and  the 
BBan-eKiiM  waaftaoaMawNewoilceafiedue  Dujailah 
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redoubt.  At  this  point  the  line  of  the  TurkWi  defences 
was  crossed  by  the  bed  of  an  ancient  tribXfof  tS 
main  nver.  dry  in  the  summer  season,  butVsinuouJ 

WM  sitoated  at  the  pomt  of  one  of  the  bends,  and  on 

the  farther  side,  so  that  it  was  partly  •mroradSl  ^ 

a  sort  of  natural  ditch.   Both  the^^L^Sifv^ 

the  position  and  the  dMBcidty  of  obtkfning  o^  the  s^nT 

foWJ^thf  ''""'^tble  water  had  led  the  Vmy  so  ?^ 

!nH  ?r  I?*'  IS*'^'*"***  •fi^^'^'y-  If  he  could  be  surprised 
and  the  b^nd  or  peninsula  on  which  the  wdS  w2 

brlen'^iS**^"?"  west  of  the  Tigris  would  bTeffectuX 
To  h*ve  to  be  raised,  ^ 

uln  ^^fj*  ";e.'»"'-P'-«e  a  mght  attack  w«s  determtoed 

u«  «w«iMid  of  General  Kemball  was  on  the 

left  to  carry  out  a  turning  movement,  the  alarm  of 
which,  falling  upon  the  T^ks'  right  rekr  at  or  ^i 

miSJn?^*'  ***  ^^S^  *  surprise  it  was  essentiia  to 
mislead  the  enemy.   The  troops  told  off,  about  SmS 

L  t?SiiSntT«*ir*y  ^PP^'^'^t^y  to  cause  douS 
Vhl  Z  ^^t^^t^^S'  they  were  to  strike  across  country 
.•n*  P/'J^  hne,  a  distance  of  some  15  mUes 
mterval  of  about  nine  houra  wm  aOowed  for  tWs  mardT 
A^ordm^  to  the  plan  thev  were  to  arrive  jlTt^re 
mln^^^J  happened,  however,  that  the  arranse- 
K  ^sembly  at  the  rendesvous  did  nSwS 
Hs  had  been  expected,  and  that  more  than  the  3lowS 

he  3?heU?"*  ^  Fi^throi 
wSfTK  the  darkness  missed  its  way. 

Another  hour  was  lost  on  that  account  It  wm  a  InSi 
march,  and  apart  from  it  mwyTS  tr^^jThaS  h3 

^eumg  out.   In  that  wet  season  the  going  was  heaw 

'^ith  diffic^ty.  ThS 

'WW  m  no  c««^«oo  Oil  artvij  to  fight  a  hard  Wtle 
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Having  to  make  a  detour,  General  KcntteU't  forae. 
with  the  Cavalry  Brigade,  had  of  necessity  to  cover  a 
greater  distance.  It  proved  unable  to  reach  the  point 
marked  out  for  attack  until  after  full  daylight  (March  9) 
being  already  two  and  a  half  hours  behind  time  when 
It  diverged  from  the  edmnn  under  the  command  of 
Maior-General  Keary. 

The  Dujailah  redoubt  was  found  as  anticipated  to 
be  held  in  no  great  strength.   Time,  however,  was 
taken  up  in  deploying  the  attacking  troops  and  in  waiting 
for  the  turning  movement.   The  interval— some  three 
hours— enabled  the  Turks  to  reinforce  the  menaeed 
position.   The  tuminor  movement  too  had  not  as  a 
surpfke  succeeded.   To  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the 
troops  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Keary's  column,  shortage 
of  water.   The  assault  on  the  Dujailah  redoubt  and 
adjacent  positions  was  launched  and  persisted  in  duriiw 
that  day  f March  »).   There  was  a  moment  towards 
the  end  ct  thtt  Moody  conflict  when  the  enemy,  severely 
pressed,  showed  signs  of  wavering.   Despite  their 
fatigues  the  British  troops  (the  Manchesters,  and  the 
5«h  Rifles  and  part  of  the  STth)  had  fought  with  deter- 
imnation  and  had  won  a  footing  in  the  redoubt.  But 
the  airmen  reported  no  evidences  of  a  hostile  retirement, 
and  the  risks  of  c<mtinuing  the  battle  in  face  of  the 
weariness^  of  the  troops  and  their  sufferings  from  thirst 
wwe  UBdoubtedly  grave.    They  appeared  to  General 
Aylmer  too  grave.    At  nightfall  therefore  the  attack 
was  abandoned.   It  had  been  a  costly  reverse.  The 
second  attempt  at  relief  had  broken  down. 

Next  day  (March  10)  General  Townshend  issued  a 
cmnmuwqud.  He  had  followed  the  policy  (rf  t^lring 
the  garrison  as  far  as  possible  into  his  confidence. 
,  We  have  now,"  he  wrote,  "  stood  a  three  months' 
siege  in  a  manner  which  has  called  upon  you  the  praise 
of  our  beloved  King  r.iJ  our  fellow  countrymen  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  India,  and  aU  this 
•fter  yoot  brilliant  battles  of  Kut-el-Amara  and  Ctesi- 
pnen,  and  your  retirement  to  Kut,  all  of  ich  feats 
ec  arms  are  famous.   Since  December  fi,  1916,  vou  have 
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spent  three  months  of  cruel  uncertainty,  and  to  all 
men  uncerteinty  is  intolerable.  On  the  top  of  tUs 
comes  the  second  failure  to  relieve  us.  I  ask  you  to 
mve  a  Htt  e  sympathy  to  me,  who  has  commanded  in 
these  battles,  and  having  come  to  you  as  a  stranirer 
now  love  my  command  with  a  depth  of  feelinir  I  hive 
never  in  my  life  known  before,  men  I  menticra  myself 
I  mention  also  the  Generals  under  me,  whose  names 
are  distinguished  m  the  Army  as  leaders  of  men.  I 
am  speaking  to  you  aa  I  did  before,  straight  hom  the 
heart,  and  1  ask  your  sympathy  for  my  feelings,  having 
promised  yon  refief  on  certain  dates  on  the  promise  of 
those  ordered  to  relieve  us.  Not  their  fault  no  doubt. 
Do  not  think  l  bhune  them ;  they  are  giving  their  lives 
freely  and  d«m«  our  grrtitiide  and  ikmiStion.  But 

I  want  you  to  helo  me  as  before  In  order  to  hold 

out  I  am  killing  a  large  number  of  horses  so  u  to  reduce 
the  grain  eaten  evety  day,  and  I  have  had  to  reduce 

1?^^"^'^-  ^*»»»««8«^todothisinordertokeep 
pur  flag  flying.   I  am  determined  to  hold  out  and  I 
know  that  you  are  with  me  heart  and  soul  " 
Rations  still  further  reduced  notwithstanding,  the 

^Sf.'J^  'S?''''*^  Aft?;  the 

battle  of  Es  Smn  the  enemy  not  only  pressed  his  bom- 
Dardment,  but  his  air  raids,  and  beyond  these  endur- 
««iccs  were  the  inundations.  The  river  eontinued  to 
rise  and  went  on  rising  untO  it  reached  and  then  passed 

incf  A^^J^  ^  18  the  siege  had 

lasted  100  days.  Hopes  of  relief  had  not  been  given 
up.  They  w«e  no  longer,  however,  the  subject  of 
^vely  nMciiiaitiQn.  nor,  fclfeed.  of  any  speculation  at 

Thus  t}>e  month  of  March  wore  slowly  away.  At  the 
beginning  of  April  the  supplies  of  grain  at  length  fUled 
and  as  vegetables  to  garmsh  the  ration  of  hdrse  meat 
It  beosme  necessary  to  cut  the  grass  and  herbs  in  the 
suburban  gardens.  This  stuff  was  served  boiled.  Mean- 
while the  Turks  were  observed  to  be  shifting  heavy  guns, 
using  teanis  of  ma»te  liaiA^  On  AjwriF*  an  bten«r 
and  sustained  giaiflre  was  heard  from  %ma  the  riw 
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Itwm  the  rott  of  the  bstHe  «t  8«iiui.i.yet— the  third 
effort  of  relief. 

The  effort  had  been  renewed  because  of  the  aniTml 
5?m  Egypt  of  the  18th  Division,  under  the  ocrnimand 
jfSur  Stanley  Maude,  and  the  qualities  of  thot  brilliant 
Geaeni  as  a  tactician  were  in  the  attack  on  April  5 
disclosed  in  the  capture  by  his  Division  of  five  lines  of 
tranches.   There  is  here  on  the  one  side  the  Tigris 
and  OB  the  other  the  great  Suweikiya  swamp  with 
between  them  a  neck  of  firm  land  some  two  miles  in 
width.   The  Hanna  position  was  at  the  end  of  the 
neck  farthest  from  Kut;  the  Sanna-i^yat  poritkm  irt 
the  end  of  the  neck  nearest  to  Kut.   The  British  attack 
was  ddivered  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  and  it  was 
entirely  successful.   The  enony,  turned  out  <rf  tibe 
maze  at  Hanna,  and  outdanked  1^  the  loss  of  his  defences 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  rir  :f  at  the  same  time,  found 
himself  obliged  to  fall  back.   He  attempted  a  stand 
midway  at  Falahiveh,  but  was  again  routed  by  Maude's 
Division  in  a  night  attaek,  and  feteed  to  retire  opm 
the  Sanna-i-yat  maze.    He  was  followed  up  and 
(April  jl)  attacked  by  the  7th  Division.    The  troops  got 
m,  and  they  might  possibly  have  held  on  were  it  not 
that  the  Tigris  that  day  broke  over  the  bunds  and 
swamped  the  trenches.   Daring  the  next  two  days  the 
floods  suspended  operations,  but  on  the  »th  the  water 
had  so  far  fallen  as  apparently  to  justify  a  renewal, 
and,  as  everv  day  was  now  of  consequenee,  the  assault 
was  resumed  by  the  18th  Division,  though  the  ground 
was  still  sodden  and  sticky.   All  the  same  the  18th 
carried  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's  trenches.  But 
they  could  get  no  farther.   Their  supports,  indeed, 
found  It  impossible  to  advaaee  over  spaces  already 
churned  into  deep  mud,  mad  pwt  of  ^  mntm'  ' 
had  to  be  given  up. 

On  the  face  of  it  as  well  as  in  fact  the  sitaalioii  w«. 

Eve.  It  was  calculated  by  General  Townsbend  thpt 
supplies,  other  than  horse  flesh,  of  which  he  had 
stUl  a  considerable  supply,  would  last  on  the  redueed 
scale  until  April  lA,  and  that  i^^ieued  to  be  tha 
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bcouue.  though  some  pressed  by  hunger  ate  it  mn-t 
of  the  Indian  troops  would  imaL^^I^  tT  * 

a  week  loiwer.  "™"™»  April  ll— 

and  ?*"w.   /"•/^^'y  «>"»e  up  from  Basra, 

and  It  was  decided  at  a  consulUtion  of  the  o™Ii 
offlcers  on  the  spot.  General  Sir  G  F  CoLn^  ^  • 

Jhj.  fighting  was*  aS^^r^;**,^^*^ 
on  the  west  bank  of  t£e  riy«r  the^I  CT^Sil^ 

S^*c?32feS\?re  ^tt^'  Brjlh"?  ^ 
at  Sanna-i-yat  the  Turtajffifoodrf  rivm-^ ^ 

mat  m  mmt,  beid  on,  because  thoush  enfiladed 

hJ^^i*^  !*^^  •ttempts  to  reprovision  Kut 
i^nSSSl     aeroplanes  droppini^  sacks  of^ It 
»  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  exoedient  ««♦ 
an  expedient  subiessful.   Many  tri??««.^/  *^ 

•t  IS  true,  miasedfand  tumbled  into  the  Turkish  Hm«* 
^t  lZrt^K^^^'l  ^\keeping7t"5r'^ 

Aifr,4\:!:«4X"^^^^^ 

that  relief  might  be  loolced  fur  in  a  fewTvT  lE^S^ 
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result  that  next  dav  (April  81)  some  natives  attemnted 
to  dwirt  tbe  town  out  were  caught  crossing  the  Turkish 
lines  md  sent  back.  It  was  now  clear  that,  failing 
reHef,  the  md  was  not  far  off.  The  third  attempt  to 
raise  the  tki*  ImmI  BMt  uMi  bo  better  iMtMW  thui  tilt 
others. 

Hope,  neverthdesa,  was  not  yet  entirely  given  im. 

A  final  cttort  to  reprovision  the  besieged  was  to  be 
made  by  Julnar,  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  transport 
service.  It  was  desperate  work  to  run  the  Uookade, 
for  just  below  Kut  cm  the  farther  side  of  the  rivw,  and 
commanding  a  sharp  bend  was  Fort  Megasis,  arausd 
with  ordnance  heavier  than  anything  any  river  gunboat 
could  carry.  So  desperate  was  the  chance  that  it  was 
certain  JtMnar,  thou^  cm  ct  tlie  fMlest  steamcts 
of  the  flotilla,  could  only  get  through,  if  at  all,  by  titt 
merest  fluke.  A  Royal  Navy  crew,  under  Lievt. 
Firman,  R.N.,  assisted  by  Lieut.-Commander  CoiHey, 
R.N.y.R.,  volunteered  to  take  her.  With  none  save 
these  devoted  men  on  board,  and  loaded  with  S70  tons 
of  supplies,  she  set  out  (April  24)  breasting  in  the 
darkness  the  current  of  the  swollen  and  swirluig  river. 
It  WW  «  ^Hringbut  a  vain  endteavour.  As  she  eAtcnpted 
to  dash  past,  Tier  boilers  at  top  pressure,  the  guns  of 
the  fort  opened  upon  her,  flring  shot  after  shot.  Firman 
fell,  and  Cowley  at  the  wheel  went  down.  Automatically 
and  Uindly  tlw  vessel,  raked  by  shell,  raced  on,  but  it 
was  a  raee  to  destruction.  She  raced  on,  foundering 
now  at  the  same  time,  and,  caught  broadside  on  by  the 
current,  was  swung  on  to  a  mudbank,  her  Ci^^aia 
stretched  on  deck  in  a  pool  of  Ms  own  Mood,  her  engliWir 
dead  at  his  post  below. 

On  that  same  day  in  Kut  the  first  half  of  the  emergency 
ration  was  eaten,  and  men  knew  that  it  was  at  lart 
Uie  vad.  During  the  next  two  days  tiie  floor  dropped 
Inr  ^  aeroplanes,  doled  out  in  quarter  mtimis,  kept 
tiw  besieged  going.  But  on  April  27  General  Townshend 
wbbA  out  to  treat  with  the  Tiurkish  Commander,  Khali! 
Pasha.  He  had  received  by  wireless  positive  instruelieM 
to  do      undo'  tiw  nq^ession  that  ha  moffiA  (H  Me 
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favourable  tenni.   The  only  tenni  offered  were  ui^ 
conditional  surrender.   The  Int  of  #M  oraersew  ' 
ration  had  been  cmuumed. 

On  April  M  began  the  prepanitfon  fer  surrendn ;  ti  e 
blowing  to  pieces  of  guns,  the  smashing  up  of  rifle*,  tt* 
dumping  of  ammunition  into  the  nver  after  darimew. 
Men  put  their  s wordi  imdw  their  feet  aadlnuipped  them, 
dashed  their  field  glasws  to  pieces,  and  threw  their 
revolvers  into  cesspools.  Everything  likely  to  be  of 
value  to  the  enesT  •  was  made  away  with. 

In  the  imdrt  ot^thiii  otaie  tkmigh  a  message  from 
General  Lake.  -  Tlie  C.-lii-C..«  it»n.  "  d^r«  me  to 
convey  to  you  and  your  brave  and  devoted  troops  his 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  yoa  tocether 
have  undercone  the  sufferings  and  hwcUhipg^  the 
siege,  and  of  the  high  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty  in  which 
you  have  met  the  call  of  your  Sovereign  and  Empire. 
The  C.-m-C.'s  sentiments  are  shared  by  myself.  General 
Gornnffc,  and  all  the  troops  of  the  Tigris  column.  We 
oin  ody  exptCM  extreme  disappointment  and  regret 
that  our  effort  to  relieve  vou  should  not  have  been 
crowned  with  success."  The  officers  and  men  of  the 
Roy»l  Navy  attaeiwd  to  the  Tigris  Corps  sent  abo  a 
messaae  of  regret. 

AH  had  done  their  u  under  the  conditions,  and, 
although  It  had  not  sue  eed!  d,  M.it  utmost  had  proved 
what  miflht  have  heea  i*.an<t  had  Um  '""^^^^mi  htm 
reasonaue.  Ilwy  were  p  r»! 

So  on  April  29,  after  1  J  .  five  long  months,  t  s'j 
British  flag  at  Kut  came  down  and  the  white  flac  vi  cr  * 
op.  ^* 
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"   ~         BO*  loBowad  mp—WbatX  enemy  attenmt 

Jana  Slu  ■utbar  heavy  Turlnli 


-BtMt  of  Jana  »,  maaOm  heavy  TnrUdi 
BillaB'a  danrnd  for  Mirfirmiiimfi  Brtih 

Ot  Jdy  11 

It  is  now  advisable  to  resume  the  narrative  of  the 
Gallipoli  Expedition  as  from  the  first  battle  for  Krithia 
(Ifay  6,  1915).  The  broad  plan  of  General  Hamilton's 
oporatiotM,  it  uHlI  be  recalled,  was  an  attack  upm  the 
enemy's  defences  on  Achi  Baba — this  attack  launched 
from  the  southern  toe  of  the  peninsula ;  and  a  menace 
in  fiaak  against  the  enemy's  defences  on  Sari  Bair — 
a  menace  maintained  by  the  Aivtralian  and  New  Z«daad 
fnrces  from  Kaba  Tepe. 

From  the  outset  the  fact  had  been  manifest  that  an 
attack  from  the  southern  toe  would  be  materia^ 
assisted  by  a  flanking  movement.  When  Goienu 
Hamilton  was  considermg  his  future  proceedings  in 
March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  one  of  the  insistent 
problems  was  a  dbpersal  of  the  enemy's  strength.  Upon 
that  and  upon  rapidity  in  the  development  of  the 
British  attack  everything,  indeed,  depended.  Hardly 
Ian  was  it  evident  from  a  study  of  the  natural  ~ 
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of  Gallipoli,  and  of  the  roads  and  railwasrs  then  at  the 
enemy's  command,  that  an  effective  dispersal  would 
have  been  a  landing  not  only  at  Kaba  Ttpe  but  tt 
Suvla. ^  lo  March,  at  any  rate,  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions between  Suvla  and  Maidos  were  defective.  Nor 
had  he  at  that  date  any  defensive  works  on  Sari  Bair. 
If  General  Hamilton  then  gave  this  matter  of  a  landing 
at  Suvla  his  serious  attentitm,  as  fwoamably  he  did, 
he  decided  against  such  a  movement  because  in  his 
judgment  the  forces  at  his  disposal  were  not  numootn 
enough.  Resolving  upon  the  alternative  plan  <rf  a 
main  attack  launched  from  the  landing  places  round 
the  southern  toe,  he  had,  as  already  recorded,  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  undertaking  a  succession  of 
very  costly  frontal  assaults.  The  Of^Mrtmuty  offend 
by  the  success  <a  Koe*s  landing  had  been  missed. 

Had  that,  however,  been  the  only  defect  in  the 
dispositions,  it  would,  though  it  cost  many  MM^ualties 
not  have  involved  the  Expedition  in  disaster.  Uiifer^ 
tunatdy,  there  was  another  and  a  kindNd  oyersirtt 
yet  more  grave.  "  ' 

In  his  despatch  dated  August  26,  1915,  the  Genend 
alludes  to  the  rdte  which  during  May  and  June  had  been 
assigned  to  Hie  Annas.   TWs  fib,  he  explained,  was 

first  to  keep  an  open  door  laa^as  to  the  vitals  of  the 
Turkish  position ;  seecmdiy,  to  bsM  iq»  as  large  a  body 
as  possible  of  the  enemy  so  as  to  lessen  the  stndn  ift 
Cape  Helles.  Ansae,  in  fact,  was  cast  to  play  second 
flddle  to  Cape  Hdles,  a  part  out  of  harmony  with  the 
dare-devil  spirit  animating  these  warriors  from  the 
Southland  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  defensive  of 
the  Attstndiaiis  and  New  Zeahikkrs  has  alwavs  tended 
to  take  on  the  character  of  an  attack." 

That  statement  b  worth  eareful  consideratkm.  It 
discloses  the  reasons  for  the  notary  ftdhire  wfaieh 
fcvmed  the  sequel. 

Geooal  Hamilton's  plan,  as  events  proved,  was 
unfortunately  wrong.  The  Ansae  position  was  the 
pomt^effective  attack  ftom  the  outset.  To  assign  a 
defenuve  rNr  to  a  Auiking  movement  was  an  error  in 
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My  event.  By  itself,  the  mere  holding  <rf  a  bit  of  the 
eoMt  MMT  Kaba  Tepe  memat  nothing,  ft  tt«e  mm 
any  purpose  in  landing  there  at  all,  it  was  precisely  in 
order  that  this  movement  should  "  take  on  the  character 
of  an  attack,"  and  had  the  dare-devil  spirit  of  the 
warriors  from  the  South,  a  quality  in  war  ai  jHrecknit 
as  it  b  exceptionid,  been  given  tree  play  firom  the 
beginning,  no  doubt  can  now  be  felt  that  these  warriors 
from  the  South  would  have  swept  the  Turks  off  S«i 
Bair  and  with  moderate  support  might  have  nmhcd 
them  back  to  Maidos.  No  doubt  can  now  be  relt  on 
this  point,  because  in  the  encounters  between  these  dare- 
devil warriors  and  the  Turks,  the  latter  were  slaughtered 
time  and  again  in  a  proportion  not  far  short  of  ten  to 
<me.  But,  in  place  at  using  these  fine  troops  with  the 
boldness  which  both  their  value  and  the  situation 
demanded,  the  commander  of  the  Expedition,  unhappy 
alike  for  himself  and  for  it,  divided  the  Ansae  (^rpt, 
transferring  a  part  of  it,  for  a  time,  as  already  noted,  to 
Cape  Helles,  and  leaving  the  remainder  meanwhile  to 
dig  in  and  hold  on. 

The  justice  of  such  conclusions  will  in  due  course 
become  evident,  not  alone  from  the  effort  afterwards 
apde  to  retrieve  these  errors — made,  however,  after  an 
interval  of  months  during  which,  by  persistent  fortifica- 
tion, the  enemy  had  taken  advantage  of  the  misjudgm^ 
— but  by  the  enemy's  efforts  meanwhile  to  destroy  the 
Anzacs  garrisoni  ng  the  Kaba  Tepe  lines.  The  enemy  was 
content  merely  witli  holding  the  attack  from  Cape  Helles, 
for  he  had  nothing  vitally  to  fear  from  it ;  against  the 
Anzacs,  wm  reduced  in  strength,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  put  forth  all  his  energy.  The  proceeding  ought 
to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  Headqwwtip>. 
Unhappily,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  ttUt 
until  two  moi^^hs  imm  um  date.  Tht  ■iraimnlm  mm 
toe  late. 

Sari  Bair  is  a  hilly  mass,  at  its  highest  point  over  900 
feet  jUK)ve  sea-level,  and  on  all  sides  its  declivities  have 
htm  toomi  into  deep  gullies  and  nvines.  The  peculi- 
wpfty  of  tilt  fiNin  «M  He  between  tlic  ncffiMi  ii 
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both  their  length  and  their  shape.  Like  the  main 
mass  itself,  they  have  been  scored  by  ages  of  weather 
wi  h  aumerous  gullies,  and  both  the  valleys  between 
the  ip— i  and  tiieie  «mU-de-$ac  on  citfeMr  hmad  are 
grcMMi  ever  wi^  t«n»  and  brathwood.  IVece  are 
rare.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  here  at  the 
preseirt  di^  is  that  of  a  rum^ed  moorland.  And  as  at 
JMM  Baba,  the  fovaM^ons  M^tum  the  same  oharadcr, 
■ooie  of  the  larger  spurs  are  broader  at  the  end  than  at 
thfir  juncture  with  the  central  knot.  In  severid  in- 
stances this  juncture  had  been  worn  to  a  razor  edge. 

It  was  the  broad  end  of  om  of  ^  Iwaer  sfHtrs ,  that 
exten^iw  to  the  south-west,  on  m^kn  tiie  Anzacs 


was  bounded  by  a  ravine.  Their  centre,  whieh  it  inH 
be  remHefl  had  been  ^  Meae  ef  the  earliest  TurickA 
attadfei,  crossed  the  spur  and  crossed  also  a  shorter 
ravine,  that  of  the  Salzi  Beit.  The  left  of  the  position 
was  carried  towards  Fisherman's  Hot  abNIf  um  iMft 
of  a  spur  running  to  the  oorth-wert. 

The  projections  from  the  aMihi  mass  of  Sari  Bair 
come  down  in  successive  levels  and  at  some  of  these 
points  look  as  if  they  had  been  abruptly  broken  off. 
One  of  these  abrujpt  terminatiwis  was  that  named  by 
the  Anzacs  Table  Top  Mountain,  both  from  the  flatness 
of  the  summit  and  the  perpendicularity  of  the  sides, 
and  though  the  iq>pearaiioe  was  an  illusion,  it  looked  as 
if  the  top  in  plaees  overhmg  and  the  dift  in  des<^ding 
sloped  inwards.  Higher  gmerally  t)»a  the  fgtwxoA  ocev- 
pied  by  the  Anzacs,  these  abrupt  proje^bw  tWi  IPT 
the  Turks  admirable  observation  posts. 

Af*.er  the  costly  failure  of  his  initial  infantry  assaults 
the  enemy  laid  himself  out  to  smother  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  force  with  his  artillery.  Enormous 
labour  must  have  been  involved  m  #!i^ing  tus  batteriet 
into  position  up  the  steep  slopes  andover  the  rmned 
ledges,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  was  allowetfrae 
opportunity  of  doing  it,  for  with  bolder  tactics  the 
opportunity  might  have  been  dei»ed  him.  Jk  put  in 


ttas  lab<mr  not  ooir  to  flWili    finyye  ^  dPm 


The  right  of  their  position 
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2!r  ^«>P»,''ere  engaged  night  and  day.  And  in 
W  unfortunately,  the  tran«fer  of  part  of  the 

Z  x»  Cape  Helles  had  played  into  his  han  »s 

T',^        ^jf*  ao  in  the  circumstances  was  to 

pw»t^  hae.  as  they  did.  close  up  to  that  of  the  enamv 
and  interrupt  his  activities  as  far  as  possible  W  bomb^' 

This  welTcm  with  se»^ 
•  "«»^^«        day  and  all  along  tlw  ta* 

Attack  provoked  counter-attack,  and  incuTM  «omI» 

^^Amtl  s»  w^  m  with  bomb  and  H^onet. 
WM»re  of  the    wwnors  from  the  South  "  was  not 
to  be  denied,  and  the  less  to  be  denied  since  with  Sm 
exceptions  they  had  by  far  the  best  of  it.    They  believed 

hostile  bombardment.  '  * 

**«*^''  ^  eoontry,  the  enemv's 

■etone^^walhng  m  was  ably  pl-^STind  carried^? 

5«  peweverance  and  regardless  of  losses.  On 
niltfJ'S^^^u"^*'*'  ^'T'-^rt  ••ested  on  the  coast  just 
foSU  Sljfe*SL^^  consisted  of  a  ^ost 
w  f^l^  Ttemanian  contingent.  The 

toe  then  ran  inland  along  what  was  called  Holly  Ridire. 

farther  ^wj'S'fi^  "^""^  «^«P««-    On  X 

farther  side  of  the  ravine  here  was  aiwther  rid«;  marked 

by  a  few  stunted  pines.    This  ridge  the  ^ks  hS 

promptly  seized  upon,  since  behind  it  was  a  strewn  of 

some  value  as  a  water  supply.    At  a  po«t  rather  1«M 

mUe  fromthe  coMt  felly  Ridge*and  PineRi^ 

S^mSZL  ^^?*L*"?u**  -^^^  projecting  from 

»^tiBiJ*ern  end  of  the  mam  spw.    At  the^iAction, 

hSr^r^ri  T^**""*  ^^"^1         ■  conSct  and 

both  on  higher  ground,  the  emnp,  working  day  and 

and  week  after  week,  ^ahfehed  the  Lone^e 

work,  a  maze  oi  covered  trenehes  and  unkr. 

«K  flMBi  qN»  ban. 


and  at  all  eofts  strove  to  keep  it.  Still 
Anzac  line  north  there  was  at  the  ii§m^ 
Lone  Pi^jpo^Mflther  steep  and  narrow  cttlle-sae 
mvim.  Ifte  Wmmm  maned  Johnson's  Jolly,  and  the 
Anzac  position,  Courtney's  Post,  ran  aiaoff  ok  «f 

named  Itatar  Rrf«  fcwt  the  Wi^orS  battSS 
the  enemy  located  there  for  the  purpose  of  lobbins 
bombs  across  the  hollow.  At  the  head  of  the  rftvia^ 
and  where  it  was  at  once  narrowest  and  steeped  me 
^^LJSm^*?  after  the  gallant  MajorQuM 
WTO  lM«MMMed  it,  and  remained  in  commaad  mtil 
he  met  a  hero's  end.  Quinn's  Post  was  in  the  eealK 
of  the  Anzac  fcmt  aad  at  the  point  -rrfcri  i  tfe  famt 

was  farthest  fre.  mm   m  liui!lt  wTtfScSTa 

post  both  of  danger  and  of  honour,  for  from  here  the 
Aiaac  front  crossed  the  main  spar  and  was  nirr ■imitiil 

uT  P**^'  fro™  ^  HiiM  liT, 

5^  •  -S"  feet^  the  south  slope  of  Battleship 

HUl  wmt  MM^ier  maze  of  trenches  named  by  the 
Australians  the  Chessboard.  Quinn's  Post  barriwi  the 
way  along  the  main  spur  towMis  the  eoaet.  Fortunately, 
immediately  to  the  left  aai  «•  «»e  nor^  there  was  a 
b^d  hummock,  RusseU's  Top,  from  which  the  rn-ound 
before  Quinn's  Post  could  be  swept  by  artiUery  aai.  wOh 
raachine-guns.  Beyond  RusscH's  Top  llii  ilwii  riiiiH. 
^ed  of  No.  I.  No.  a  and  No.  8  Posts,  crossedthe 
ravine  of  ^  Sabi  Beit  and  touched  the  coast  a«in 
at  the  outlet  of  the  Chailsk  Dere.    North  of  BattkK 

Pnli*'^?  ^^r^."^.^,^  by  the  &d«i  Beit  r«vine,  the 
enemy  held  RhodoAmAon  SpK.  Me  Top  Mountain 
adjoimng,  Old  Number  8  Post  (a  lower  projection  from 
laDle  Top  Mountam  facins  towards  the  coast)  auL 
on  the  farther  side  '-VTIflht  i  i  iii  i  ,  » 
1  wp.  the  eoamj,  though  it  cost  him  heavy 

losses  (fa>  it,  threw  op  during  May  and  June  ei^ 
important  besides  smaller  (tefenuve  wwks,  camtit^Sm. 
taken  togethw  and  as  nngiyimud.  an  ait«riv7sy^^ 
They  were  the  hem  Ite  HHk.  tte  Mortar 
fortiioitiiMM,  m  - 
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defences,  snd  the  workf  mi  Rhododwidim  Spuft  Tsble 
Top  Mountain,  Old  No.  8  Port  (o<»verted  into  m  powwftJ 

redoubt)  and  Bauchops  Hill. 

Quinn's  men  had  pushed  themselves  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  Turkish  entrenchments,  and  the  Anzac  line 
there  ran  along  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  with  a 
sheer  drop  of  200  feet  into  the  ravine  below. 

Bomb-lobbing  not  having  had  the  desired  effect,  it 
was  dedded  on  the  night  <v  Mmy  9  to  dear  the  enemy 
out  with  the  bayonet.  First,  the  hostile  trench  was 
swept  by  a  sudden  (ire  in  enfilade.  Then  Quinn's  men 
wmt  over  the  top.  Th^  were  eaoer,  moA  ibt  watk 
wtm  <|uickly  done.   The  sweep  was  clean. 

mus  for  the  enemy  was  a  nasty  episode,  for  he  was 
more  anxious  to  hold  up  the  Anzacs  here  than  at  any 
other  point.  Accordingly,  at  dawn  (May  10)  he  puriietl 
forward  a  heavy  counterHittaelc.  A  massive  eeimmk 
advanced  along  the  main  spur  supported  by  a  movement 
up  the  ravine.  Nearing  the  lost  trench  line,  the  descend- 
ing  column  had  to  wheel  to  left.  This  manoeuvre 
exposed  it  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  Anzacs'  guns  on 
Russell's  top.  Their  lost  position  was  recovered,  for  it 
was  evident  that  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  pay  any 
price  for  its  recovery,  but  the  two  Turkish  regimeniB 
fonnii^  the  edumn  were  eut  to  pieces.  Time  total 
loss,  according  to  the  diary  of  a  Turkish  officer  who  was 
in  this  action,  and  whose  notes  were  found  at  a  later 
date,  was  2,600  killed  and  wounded. 

The  miscellaneous  fighting  and  the  enemy's  prepara- 
tions went  on  after  this  as  before.  In  a  certain  sense 
it  was  a  continuous  battle.  It  demanded  on  the  part 
of  the  Anzacs,  officers  and  men  alike,  a  sleepless  vigilance. 
Tlins  it  was  ^fdiile  in  the  fighting  line  on  May  18  thift 
Major-Gencral  W.  T.  Bridges,  in  command  of  the 
Australian  Division,  received  the  wound  which  proved 
fatal.  Like  the  others  he  had  not  ^Mired  hkraoF.  Be 
was  as  able  as  he  was  devoted. 

Such  sacrifices,  however  regrettable,  were  not  in  vain. 
The  enemy's  wastage  in  this  close  quarters  fighting  was 
severe — too  severe  by  far  for  his  liking.   Anothw  effort 
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thoreCwe  to  enish  th^  Anzacs  had  been  determined 
upon,  and  this  time  it  was  to  be  no  half  and  half  affair. 
Whether  the  British  command  realised  it  or  not,  the 
enemy  was  perfectly  weU  awwe  that  if  he  eould  crumple 
up  the  Anzac  force,  the  British  Witerprise  at  Cape  HelTes 
would  not  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  It  was  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  make  a  resolute  attempt. 

From  the  reports  of  prisoners,  which  there  was  no 
reason  not  to  accept  as  reliable,  the  Turkish  force  sur- 
roundmg  the  position  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  a  further  five  regiments  to  80.000  men,  and  General 
Liman  von  SMidttB  had  himadt  for  this  operation  taken 
over  the  command. 

The  attack,  thus  designed  to  wreck  the  whole  British 
undertaking,  began  on  May  18      a  sustained  bombard- 
ment from  every  Turkish  gun  and  howitzer,  directed 
more  particularly  against  the  Anzac  support  trenches 
and  lines  of  approach.   At  midnight  the  Turkish  trenches 
blazed  out  m  a  fierce  rifle  and  machine-gun  fusillade. 
This  went  on  for  three  hours.   Then  for  a  time  the  firing 
slackened.    At  four  in  the  morning,  however,  there 
was  another  outburst,  and  the  enemy  troops  having 
presumably  by  these  demonstrations  been  worked  up  to 
the  reaiured  pitch,  a  powerful  Turkish  column  was 
descned  in  the  flrsf  faint  light  of  dawn  moving  against 
the  nght-eentre,  rorth  of  Lone  Pine.    The  attack,  met 
at  short  range,  wavered,  fell  into  confusion,  and  then 
broke.   Anothor  succeeded  it.   Hie  probabilities  ap- 
peared to  be  that  the  two  had  been  intended  to  lie 
concurrent,  and  against  adjacent  points,  and  that  the 
timing  had  gone  wrong.    But  the  second  eohmra  of 
was  not  allowed  to  shirk  the  onset  like  the 
first.   Though  it  was  beaten  back  also  under  the  lash 
of  shrapnel,  and  the  storm  of  well-directed  nfie  bullets, 
L       2???°®*'®"  rallied  it  and  again  it  came  on.  No 
better  fortune.   The  mass  once  more  scurried  to  cover, 
ihere  was  a  third  rally.    Brave,  no  doubt,  but  not  less 

the  otlwts. 
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nBOMr  tPOm  >WeiC  now  CUVlMpM  to  tM  llOtiB' 

east  against  the  fourth  section  of  the  Anzac  front, 
near  the  head  of  the  little  valley  of  the  Saxli  Beit. 
This  assault  pvored  not  mofe  prosperous.  In  the  mean- 
wlule  the  enemy  had  become  pressing  against  Quinn's 
Post,  and  Courtney's  Post  adjoining.  His  attempt  was, 
if  possible,  to  drive  in  between  the  two. 

S«eh  wms  tbe  situaticm  when  it  beoune  full  daylight 
about  B  s«fB.  Witii  the  observation  daylight  oflimd 
the  hostile  heavy  batteries  began  to  lob  shells  into  the 
Ansae  trenches  ;  12-inch  shells  and  9'2-inch.  Supported 
hf  tMir^elling,  the  wedge-driving  attempt  was  renewd^ 
and  it  was  kept  up  during  the  next  five  hours.  It  was 
defeated  finally  by  the  punishing  effects  of  a  ra|ung 
fire  poured  into  its  left  flank.  An  hour  later  the  baMt 
was  ovw.  After  the  ipeat  effort  it  had  died  down. 

The  Amw  ttw  ait  afi  points  had  held  finn,  and  tiw 
enemy's  losses  in  these  mass  attacks  had  been  the 
heaviest  he  had  yet  sustained.  In  front  of  the  Anne 
tnaahes  his  dead  lay  everywhere.  There  wefe  tium 
tiKHisand  of  them  at  least,  and  at  least  twice  as  many 
more  wounded.  By  comparison  the  Anzac  losses  were 
surprisingly  light — not  more  than  100  killol  and  500 
wounded.  It  seems  at  first  «fht  an  almost  ineredjUe 
&proporti(m,  hot  »  n»  mm  mmmee  to  imi  tii 
losses  of  •  tent  m  bdtle  ki  unrerse  ntkt  to  Hi 

SoMK  BWiwin  inddents  followed  upon  this  enisMi 
reverse.  On  May  20  the  Turks,  exhibiting  red  crescent 
and  white  flags,  sent  out  a  staff  officer  to  arrange 
informally  and  verbally  an  armistice  for  thr  collection 
of  the  dmd  and  vwunded.  ^retoha  parties  win 
already  out  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  the  Ti^ldsh 
trenches  were  observed  to  be  crowded  with  men,  and 
the  Intelligence  Service  reported  the  movonokt  ci 
reinforeementa  bahuii^  hostile  Ham, 

In  these  circumstances  the  Anzac  trei^ches  were  also 
manned,  and  General  Birdwood  deemed  it  prudent  to 
notify  the  Turks  that  no  collection  of  dead  and  wounded 
must  take  place  after  nightfall.   He  added  that  ne§Bl6tr 

IflO 
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tions  for  an  wimstice  must  be  opened  in  a  regular  nunner 
and  coneiiided  before  noon  on  the  followiD?day.^^ 
In  the  meantime,  the  Turks  had  eontiniied  to  oon- 
centrate  Just  before  darkness  fcU  they^pened  a 
general  bombardment  accompanied  by  rifle  idTbacWne- 
gunfire.  Then  on  the  ri^ht  STthe  Anzac  frcSt  ^^^^ 
fines  of  unarmed  men  lolding  up  their  handS.  bS 
behind  were  columns  of  attack,  and  it  ynm^mmv 
tr^n^'L^l  *Sf  P"**"^^  armSti^TpJ^ 
fi,*^  **!i*5**^  ^  uninterrupted  LJs^ 
and  that  the  pretended  surrenders  were  a  ruse  to  st^ 
forward  without  losses.  The  latter  device,  at  an? 
faded  to  work.    The  attack  had  no  heStS  it  K« 

^fh^*\^*  fi^^  a^hS  of  m^hTne: 

guns  the  night  was  stormy,  had  a  renewed  attemot 

dead  had  been  Iving  about  for  a  week.   For  that  rSscS 

Sr?Uti«*tr^"*  ^  "^^^  ^ 

Qumn's  Port  oortinued  to  be  the  enemy's  spedd 

.W  T  *K,**  '!°^*!.^  »>y  '«s>«Jt  having 

impracticable  ,t  had  been  decided  to  blow  it  u?.^  FoS 

ihree  were  detected,  counter-mined,  and  destroyed 
with  the  men  working  in  them.   Tte^fourth  however 
was  not  found  out.  with  the  result  thatin  the  amali 
tours  of  May  29  (8.80  a.m.)  the  centre  of  Siinn's  P«t 
was  upheaved  by  the  explorion.   SmulSneoiwlv  a 

She  n^f  J»~^*        The  subsections^  on 

inJ  l^  u  But  Quinn  was 

the  I5ih  5^tr^r°''*                         hi.  battalio~ 

bavoiS  tkI"?'*?^  "  •                      with  the 

TiSh^'  ^'^  re-sei2ed  and  every  Turk  in 

M^Srlt  •   ^^''^i^^^^i^fishtthat'the  heroic 
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LearniM  of  the  defeat  of  his  enterprise,  the  enemy 
oatSrS  m  force,  put  down  a  stiff  artUlery  barrage. 
Sd  taSMArf  anotfer  assault,  headed  by  a  numerous 
Smhteg^y.  The  15th  however,  were  not  to  be 
2Sd«i.*  they  had  got  the.r  bk«d  "P.  JT*'^^^*^ 
v«niMiiltt.  they  gave  the  enmy  hell.  ^nd^ 
before  more  th«i  once  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  AMac 
batteries  helped  to  rip  the  attaeking  *^P^; 
The  shooting  was  what  the  Americans  <Mll  ^^^^ 
For  Seariy  two  hours  one  h(«tile  att«npt  ttmcm^ 
I^tl^Not  one  of  tbem  could  get  a  footing.  And 

S?iates-Src^^^ 

were  increased  bv  the^  own  men. . 
employed  to  bowl  missiles  over  ^'^"^^i*^^^ 
first  line  as  it  came  on.   But,  from  nervouwMM  or 
SSteS^  "the  bombers  lobbed  most  into  the  Turkish 
SSuSeitself,  and  did  the  gcerter  p«rt  of  the  business 

^'uSti^tlwyThe  brilliant  An«e  jrktoty  of  May  18- 
19  hXSr  the  time  saved  the  Gaffipoli  force  as  a  whole^ 
pointed  the  way  to  yet  ^PP?^;^^*?^^ 
indeS.  so  good  an  opportumtv  as  that  already  m^ 
but  one  not  to  be  despised.  The  seventy  of  the  Turiwh 
r"v«  ra«y  be  iudgid  from  one  fact,  but  a  fact  which 
rSr^e.  Nolurther  attemptto  ^ 
by  an  assault  in  force  was  made  unffl  tte  ^.f''^^;^ 

^TSIrt  to^^gin  with.  General  HamUton  did  not  consid« 
his  hne  be^Achi  Baba  too  stronglyjidd.  loss« 
there  had  been  heavy,  and  the  riska  atlending  a  reyejw 
S  so  confined  a  spie  were  the  gravest.  Again,  inde 
pendently  of  that,  the  re-tr^er  of  trooge  totheAi^ 
position  would  take  time.  There  wm  tte  t^vuMm  w» 

im 
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d  artiUery.  Compared  with  the  enemy's  the  equipment 
of  the  Anoes  in  guns  was  light.  Inw,  tibere  was  the 
fleet,  and  the  guns  of  the  fleet  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  considered  as  to  all  intents  part  of  the  artillery 
equipment  of  the  land  forue.  It  is  doubtful  if  that 
view  was  taken.  Nor  is  it  certain,  when  ^^^^^"^ 
resources  in  guns  were  under  review,  if  the  Afleiunei 
of  moving  heavy  pieces  across  a  nigged  country  were 
fully  tiUien  into  account.  Further,  General  Hamilton, 
wfatte  in  need  of  reiiift»cements,  was  not,  though  he  had 
demanded  them,  certain  when  he  would  receive  them. 
Finally,  he  was  still,  at  this  time,  intent  on  his  wr^jnal 
dispositions,  and  knd  mrigueA  to  Anawa  m  dafcrndy 
derensive  r&le. 

Opportunities,  however,  cannot  tkm  be  nnned  in 

war  with  impunity,  and  it  was  kMvitdble  that  the 
Expedition  snould  become  invdved  in  yet  deeper 


Nevertheless,  fortune  seemed  bent  on  proving  lund 
if  allowed.  On  the  left  of  the  line  before  Achi  Baba 
the  29th  Division  had  been  strengthened  by  the  29th 
Brigade  of  Indian  Infantiw.  Tlw  able  officer  in  command 
of  the  Brigade,  Maj(M^Gc»eral  H.  V.  Cox,  was  quick 
to  see  the  importance  of  the  position  along  the  bluffs 
above  Y  B«Rch.  The  position  had  been  in  the  mean- 
time conv«rtod  1^  1^  enemy  into  a  powerftil  bastion, 
and  that  circumstance  ought  to  have  demonstrated  its 
tactical  and  strategical  value.  Efforts  to  capture  the 
bastion  by  firontal  attadn  had  been  disastrous.  All  the 
same,  Cox  believed  be  saw  a  way  by  importing  an  ele- 
ment of  brains  into  the  bosiaess,  of  getting  the  baation 
comparatively  cheaply.  He  snbnaittad  Iwa  fwopoaah, 
and  was  given  leave  to  try. 

For  thu  sCTviee  ht  adeoted  the  ttth  Gurkhas.  On  the 
night  of  May  10  scouts  belonging  to  tliat  corps  stole 
silently  down  to  the  level  of  the  shore,  and  picking 
their  way  with  the  stealthiness  of  cats  along  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dilfS,  eraided  on  all  fours  up  the 
fissores  and  gullies.  The  enen^,  on  Uie  iq>peanuiee  <rf 
these  lOeal  ftina»  took  alarm,  aad  jadrifad  in  a  htmf 
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outburst  of  firing.  The  scouts  retired.  Bat  they  had 
proved  that  it  was  feasible  to  get  in. 
•  Nothing  more  happened  during  the  next  two  days. 
The  Turks  were  left  in  undistur^d  possession,  and  in 
the  undisturbed  confidence  of  having  thoroughly  beattn 
the  reconnaissance.  But  the  plans  for  the  attack  were 
being  carried  out.  There  was  to  be  a  bombardment 
from  seaward  by  the  cruisers  Dt^lin  and  Taibott  a  bom- 
bardment  fhrni  the  land  side  by  the  artillery  of  the  99th 
Division,  and  under  cover  of  this  latter  a  feint  frontal 
assault  by  the  Manchesters.  But,  of  course,  the  real 
attack  was  that  of  the  Gurkhas.  While  the  Tiuks  were 
busy  on  the  land  side,  and  kept  off  the  tops  of  the  bluffs 
by  the  naval  cannonade,  the  Gurkhas  again  stole  down 
to  sea  level  in  the  darkness,  and  sile  cly  mustered  under 
the  hUiSb  on  Y  Beach.  Then  a  double  company  onoe 
mcne  crawled  up  the  gutties.  Amid  the  roar  of  ^ 
guns  they  were  not  heard.  Suddenly  they  rushed  out 
of  their  lurking  places  and  charged  into  the  startled 
memy  with  their  kukris,  the  deadly  axe-knife  they  wield 
with  uncanny  dexterity.  This  leading  company  worked 
towards  the  left.  Tmree  more  double  companies,  the 
whole  force  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Cuonel  C.  G. 
Bruce,  were  pushed  up,  each  taking  its  place  on  the 
right  <rf  that  preceding  it.  The  bastion  wm  deared, 
and  connected  by  newly  thrown  up  trenches  with  the 
former  position  of  the  29th  Brigade.  It  was  a  very 
neat  and  cleanly  cut  piece  of  work. 

General  Hamilton  in  his  despatch  spoke  of  it  as  a 
brilliant  little  affair.  Justly  estimated,  it  was  much  more. 

The  General,  however,  was  concerned  for  the  time 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  line.  Referring  to  the 
situation  on  May  11,  he  wrote : — 

"  The  moment  lent  itself  to  reflection,  and  during 
this  breathing  space  I  was  able  to  realise  we  had  now 
nearly  reached  the  limit  of  what  could  be  attdboid  hf 


much  in  possession  of  my  numbers  and  dispositions  as 
I  was  in  possession  of  their  first  line  of  defence ;  the 
opposing  fortified  fronts  stretched  from  sea  to  Straits ; 
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there  was  little  scope  left  now,  either  at  Achi  Baba  or 
at  Kaba  Tepe  for  tactics  which  would  fling  flesh  and 
blood  battalions  against  lines  of  unbroken  barbed  wire. 
Advances  must  more  and  more  tend  to  take  the  shape 
of  concerted  attacks  on  small  sections  of  the  enemy's 
line  after  full  artillery  preparation.  Siege  warfare  was 
soon  bound  to  supersede  manoeuvre  battles  in  the 
open.  Consolidation  and  fortification  of  our  front, 
selection  of  machine-gun  emplacements,  and  scientific 
grouping  of  our  artillery  under  a  centralised  control, 
must  ere  long  form  the  tactical  basis  of  our  plans." 

There  is  hardly  a  statement  in  these  reflections  which 
is  not  unhappily  disputable.  The  limit  had  not  been 
reached  for  manoeuvre  battles  in  the  open.  As  the 
affair  of  Gurkha  blufb— they  w«e  from  this  date  so 
called — had  shown,  there  was  no  need  for  flinging  flesh 
and  blood  battalions  against  unbroken  lines  of  barbed 
wire.  That  kind  of  thinjg  was  merely  rash,  and  it  was 
not  war.  There  was,  with  a  naval  force  which,  ener- 
getically employed,  might  have  wrecked  every  defence 
work  the  enemy  put  up,  no  reason  why  lines  of  barbed 
wire  should  have  remained  unbroken,  much  less  have 
been  attacked  while  in  that  state. 

Not  apparently  taking  that  view.  General  Hamilton 
set  about  the  disposition  of  his  force  for  the  contemplated 
siege  operations.  In  order  to  organise  in  depth  he  formed 
the  line  into  four  sections  :  on  the  left  the  29th  Division, 
with  the  39th  Indian  Brigade ;  on  the  left-centre  the 
42nd  (East  Lancashire)  Division  ;  on  the  right-centre 
the  Naval  Division ;  on  the  right  the  Frencli,  now 
commanded  by  General  Gouraud.  A  second  divisicm  of 
the  French  Expeditionary  Corps,  under  the  conuni^  of 
General  Bailloud,  had  iust  been  landed. 

Thus  matters  drifted  on  through  the  month  of  May 
and  to  the  beginning  June,  the  limited  space  in  which 
the  Allied  troops  befrve  Achi  Baba  were  confined,  the 
steadily  growing  heat  of  the  summer,  the  water  problem, 
the  supplies  and  transport  problems,  and  not  least,  the 
vermin,  all  eomlMBiiig  to  prove  how  little  practlttUe 
siege  warfare  wm  in  such  a  sttiuitioa.  There  wen 
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sundry  advances  against  **  small  sections  of  the  enemy's 
line,"  but  in  truth  they  effected  nothing  and  meant 
nothing.  The  sufferings  and  endurance  of  the  troops, 
homt  with  the  most  patient  spirit,  were  without  fruit. 

Observiiw  no  enterprise  in  the  Kaba  Trae  quarter, 
and  fireed  ^om  anxiety  on  that  aceotint — ^tnere  em  be 
little  question  that  this  was  his  main  anxiety — ^the 
enemy  harassed  the  troops  before  Achi  Baba  by  counter- 
•Maen.  They  were  not  successful  in  taking  positions, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  that  did  not  u^ufy.  The 
object  was  to  wear  the  Allies  out. 

Since  a  merely  passive  attitude  was  manifestly  futile, 
General  Hamilton  determined  upon  a  general  attack 
for  June  4. 

He  had  under  his  command,  independently  of  the 
French,  a  total  of  24,000  bayonets.  Of  these  he  proposed 
to  employ  17,000  in  the  assault,  and  iuAd  7,000  as  a 

reserve. 

The  dispositions  of  the  troops  from  left  to  right  were 
those  already  stated. 

The  object  was  to  capture  the  enemy's  defences  firora 
the  Ka«ves  Dere  to  the  ^gean. 

Opening  at  8  a.m.,  the  ^lied  bombardment  was  kept 
up  for  two  hoius  and  a  half.  Then  there  was  an  inter- 
lirae  of  hdlf  an  hour,  and  a  renewed  cannonade  lasting 
twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  feint  attack 
took  place  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire  and  disclose  his 
machine-gun  positions.  That  done,  the  Allied  batteries 
re-opene<^  and  pounded  these  positions  and  the  hostile 
trenches  for  another  half-hour. 

The  range  was  then  lengthmed.  Mid  at  noon  the 
AlUed  infantry  from  extreme  ri^ht  to  extreme  left  went 
forward  en  masse. 

The  assault  had  varying  fortunes. 

On  th(  right  the  French  2nd  Division  carried  the 
"Haricot"  redoubt,  and  the  1st  Divl^  a  «C 
trmches.   The  French  left  was  held. 

The  Anson  battalion  of  the  Naval  DivM<m  got  • 
footing  in  another  redoubt,  and  the  Divisicm  as  ti  wbickt 
seized  the  Turkish  first  line  of  defence  works. 
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On  their  left  the  Manchester  Brigade  of  the  42nd 
Division  having  deared  the  Turks  out  of  the  first  line 
of  defences  witmn  a  few  minutes,  pushed  on  and  attacked 
the  second  line  600  yards  farther  forward. 

The  stiffest  resistance  was  offered  to  the  29th  Division 
on  the  left.  This  was  plainly  in  the  enemy's  estimation, 
and  in  fact,  the  point  that  mattered. 

Nevertheless  the  88th  Brigai.o  also  took  the  first  line 
of  the  hostile  works. 

Of  the  29th  Indian  Brigade,  the  14th  Sikhs  pushed 
forward  despite  very  heavy  losses,  but  the  corps  on 
their  left  flank  was  held  up  by  a  barbed-wire  barricade, 
whi?h  the  guns  had,  it  turned  out,  left  intact.  Beyond 
this  barricade  and  near-r  the  coast,  wme  of  the  dtfa 
Gurkhas  went  forward  alone  the  tops  of  the  bluffs 
and  seized  a  redoubt,  but  hke  :he  14th  Sikhs,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  air.   The  Gurkhas  had  to  retire. 

Reinforcements  were  now  pushed  up  towards  the 
left  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  attack  in  that 
quarter.  This  disclosed  a  fault  in  the  tactics  of  the 
battle.  Instead  of  a  dead  level  frontal  attack  the  main 
pressure  should  from  the  first  have  bem  aTCdied  im  the 


more  especially  hammered  by  the  fleet.  Of  course  the 
enemy  had  sited  his  trenches  as  far  as  possible  so  that 
his  wire  barricade  should  escape  being  cut.  So  much 
was  to  be  expected. 

Observing  the  movement  of  reinforcements  towards 
the  Allied  left  the  enemy  threw  the  weight  of  his  counter- 
attack against  the  Allied  right. 

The  "Haricot"  redoubt  was  lost,  and  the  French, 
overborne  by  numbers,  compelled  to  fall  back. 

In  doing  so  they  uncovered  the  right  of  the  Naval 
Division.  Attacked  at  once  in  front  and  flank  that 
Division  had  in  turn  to  give  way.  The  enemy  there 
also  recovered  his  lost  line,  and  forced  the  Divisi<m  bade 
upon  its  original  position. 

The  right  flank  of  the  42nd  Division  was  now  exposed. 
It  held  on  tenaciously,  but  the  losses  under  tiie  i»08s 


Allied  left,  and  the  enemy's  defences 


fire  by  which  it  was  raked  were  heavy. 
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To  meet  this  litiuitioii  the  right  of  the  Division  was 
"  refused/*  bat  the  sttoation  beeame  more  md  men 

difficult. 

In  the  hope  of  restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  day  a 
fresh  attack  by  the  Naval  Division  and  the  French 
was  caned  for.  General  Gouraud  found,  however,  that 
he  could  not  undertake  it.  His  troops,  who  had  foiwht 
stubbornly  against  odds,  were  too  spmt. 

For  six  hours  tho  4Snd  Division  held  on,  still  keeping 
the  footing  they  had  won  in  the  Turkish  second  line, 
their  right  "  refused  "  to  the  first  line.  But  at  half-past 
six  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  finally  was  evident  the 
French  Corps  could  not  forthwith  co-operate  further, 
the  order  for  the  42nd  to  withdraw  was  issued.  The 
men  received  it  with  rage,  notwithstanding  that  the 
majority  of  the  officers,  including  the  BriMdier  <d  the 
Manchesters,  had  faflen. 

So  closed  this  disastrowi  day.  The  battle  had  been 
a  reverse  and  a  costly  reverse.  It  might  have  been  an 
important  victory.  In  the  qualities  of  the  troops  there 
was  all  the  making  of  success.  The  belated  reinf<n«e- 
ment  of  the  29th  Division  had  achieved  nothing. 

After  this,  for  a  space  of  three  weeks,  pending  the 
arrival  of  a  further  supply  of  shell,  the  op«rati(nts  cmee 
more  settled  down  to  siege  warfare. 

On  June  21,  since  the  enemy  had  been  strengthening 
his  defences  along  the  Kereves  Dere,  the  French  Corps 
undertook  an  assault  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
about  half  a  mile  of  these  works,  and  they  were  held 
despite  repeated  counter-attacks.  In  this  action  the 
Turkish  sses  were  extremely  severe.  Men  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  counter-attacks  with  extraordinary  ruth- 
lessness.  At  a  reastmaUe  estimate  the  total  of  these 
losses  could  not  have  beoi  less  than  7,000  men.  Tht 
French  losses  were  2,600. 

During  the  interval  since  the  battle  of  June  4,  the 
plft*  cf  operations  had  been  under  discussion  at  head- 
(juartm.  It  had  become  evident  that  to  act  upon  the 
like  lines  again  would  give  no  better  results.  General 
Hunter-Weston  now,  therefore,  suggested  an  attack  with 
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the  object  of  pressing  the  enemy  back  on  the  Allied  left 
and  turning  his  flank  resting  on  the  coast.  Seeing  that 
the  operations  were  theoretically  at  all  events  of  aa 
amphibious  character,  partly  naval  and  partly  military, 
that  was  both  tactimuly  and  strategicaUy  the  hostile 
weak  spot.  And  it  was  evklent  thsA  the  enemy  was 
well  aware  of  it,  because  he  had  here  in  the  meantune 
thrown  up  five  lines  of  trenches,  whereas  at  the  other 
exliCTiuty  ct  his  fhmt  <m  the  Stndto,  he  was  eoolenl  to 
rely  upon  two. 

Still,  though  he  had  as  it  were  •  )  allowed  to  get 
in  first,  the  proposal  of  General  .nter- Weston  was 
apeed  to.   The  attack  was  fixed  .or  June  28. 

It  proved  snooessftil.  The  live  lims  of  tnadies 
abutting  upon  the  coast  were  carried,  as  well  as  a  spur 
running  out  from  the  coast  ridge  beyond  them.  The 
British  casualties  in  this  aeticm  were  not  moce  tlMB 
1,750  killed  and  wounded. 

Then  began  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  a  series  of 
counter-attacks  at  this Jpoint,  renewed  day  by  day  and 
often  night  by  night.   The  Turkish  losses  were  heavy. 

"Riese  operaticms  coBt^povn  to  the  coast  were  the 
cause  of  the  renewed  enemy  attempt  against  the  Anzacs. 
The  Overseas  Corps  had  in  the  interim  been  left  fulfilling 
its  second-fiddle  rdle,  more  troubled  with  lice  than  with 
Turks.  Evidently,  nevertheless,  the  OBony,  after  the 
action  of  June  28  before  Achi  Baba  and  its  oatc<Hne, 
seems  to  have  concluded,  and  not  unnaturally,  that 
dangerous  intmtions  were  afoot.  His  anxieties  r^ard- 
ing  the  Annuss  were  revived,  and  he  nude  aaotber 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  them. 

This  time  Enver  Pasha  came  down  from  Constantinople 
to  see  to  it  that  the  attempt  was  not  abortive. 

The  attack  was  designed  as  a  surprise,  and  in  view 
of  the  deadly  shooting  of  the  Southern  warriors  was 
planned  as  a  night  affair.  The  enemy  kept  quiet  until 
midnight  (June  29).  Then  all  alon^  the  line  his  trenches 
sud^nly  burst  out  into  rBle  fire,  amid  wfaidi  his  nuushine- 
guns  kept  up  an  angry  rattle.  An  hour  and  a  half  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  sufficient  it  was  no  doubt  supposed 
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to  alfeet  the  Anzacs'  nerves,  and  render  their  shooting 
less  stcMly,  and  a  strong  column  came  on  through  ^  he 
darkness  against  the  part  ci  the  front  (right>centre) 
held  by  the  7th  and  8tn  Australian  Light  Horse,  com- 
manded by  Majw-Genera!  Sir  A.  J.  &>dley.  Quinn's 
Post  and  Cowtney's  Ptwt  were  left  severely  alone. 
Nothing,  however,  was  gained  by  the  change.  The 
Light  H'.rse,  who  had  been  spoiling  for  the  encountert 
shot  the  attacking  column  to  ribbons.  Good  as  he  has 
often  proved  himself  to  be  behind  defences,  the  Turk 
was  not  equal  to  work  of  this  kind.  A  seocmd  attack 
against  the  Anzac  left,  down  the  Sulzi  Beit  ravine,  met 
with  no  better  fate.  It  may  be  inferred  that  Enver 
Pasha  went  back  to  Constantinople  disillurimMd. 

Early  in  May  General  Hamilton  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  enterprise  in  Gallipoli  was  not  on 
its  military  side  to  degenerate  into  a  deadlock  he  would 
need  two  more  army  corps.  By  the  end  of  June  he 
had  received  as  reinfSweements  another  F^endi  divisimt, 
that  of  General  Bailloud,  the  29th  Brigade  of  Indian 
Infantry,  and  after  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  the 
52nd  (Lowland)  Division.  All  wore  anfdojred  on  the 
line  before  Acbi  Baba. 

His  strength  was  still  three  brigades  below  his  esti- 
mate, and  there  was  the  wastage  in  the  meantime  to  be 
taken  into  account,  but  the  arrival  of  the  58nd  Divisifm 
led  him  on  July  18  to  follow  up  the  attadc  of  June  W 
by  a  further  effort  to  oust  the  enemy  from  tiie  poritioaa 
between  Krithia  and  the  Kereves  valley. 

On  the  Allied  left  the  Turkish  front  had  been  pushed 
back  until  it  was  close  upon  Krithia,  but  on  the  Allied 
right  and  in  the  centre,  where,  in  truth,  th  opportunities 
were  more  favourable  to  the  defence,  comparatively 
little  progress  had  been  made.  The  front  had  tended 
to  slew  round  and  now  extended  aeroes  the  peninsula 
from  sea  to  Straits  laterally. 

Strategically  there  was  every  advantage  in  turning 
the  enemy*»  lig^  {nrovidcd  that  meanwhile  a  hostile 
jounter-attack  against  le  Allied  right  could  be  held. 
The  danger  of  such  a  counter-attack,  were  it  to  break 
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the  Allied  front,  would  be  the  uncovering  of  the  landing 
(daees.  Experience,  however,  had  greatiy  diMOttntea 
that  probability.  The  enemy's  repeatod  ooonter^ttaeki 
with  the  object  of  recovering  the  positions  seized  from 
him  along  the  coast  bluffs  showed,  too,  that  his  concern 
lay  in  tnat  direction.  And  that  concern  was  w^ 
justified.  There  is  just  beyond  Krithia,  and  between 
that  village  and  the  sea  a  broad  rounded  hill,  473  feet 
in  height,  the  main  hummock  of  the  coast  bluffs.  The 
Indian  troops  were  already  estaUished  on  its  southern 
spur,  and  m  espture  woold  have  outflanked  the  Add 
Baba  defences,  for  between  this  hill  and  Achi  Baba 
|709  feet  high)  lies  only  a  shallow  depression.  It  would 
have  been  to  the  last  decree  perilous,  not  to  say  impos> 
sible,  for  the  enemy  to  have  thrown  his  weight  into  a 
counter-attack  against  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
Allied  line  while  he  was  thus  exposed  to  a  probably 
fatal  manoeuvre.  The  main  hummock  of  the  coast 
ri^n  was  the  positimi. 

But  General  Hamilton  apparently  still  thought  the 
defences  of  Achi  Baba  mignt  be  carried  by  a  frontal 
assault. 

The  object  of  this  action,  begun  on  July  12,  was  to 
seize  the  foremost  system  of  the  enemy's  defences  between 
the  Kereves  valley  and  the  Krithia  road,  a  distance  of 
2,000  yards.  Muiifestly,  however,  even  if  successful, 
nothing  deei'^ve  could  come  of  it. 

The  real  attack  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  French 
and  by  the  recently  arrived  52nd  (Lowland)  Division. 
Operations  on  the  Allied  left  by  the  29th  Division  were 
intended  simply  to  be  a  divefsum.  This  was  a  tactical 
mistake. 

The  assault  by  the  French  and  Scottish  troops, 
delivered  after  a  heavy  bombardment,  broke  throiu^ 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  hostfle  trendies.  The  Seottwi 
(155th  Brigade),  indeed,  went  right  through  the  enemy 
defences,  and  fi.  ding  no  further  obstacles  in  front  of 
them  charged  forward  up  the  long  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain,  the  Turks  broken  and  in  full  retreat. 
The  Scotsmen  were  arrested  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by 
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the  barrage  of  tiM  Wnmh  flins.  The  4th  King's  Own 
Bofdcrm,  who  w«m  leading,  dashed  right  into  this 
hnrrieaae  of  flirain^.  "niey  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
had  to  fall  back  upon  the  Turkish  second  line.  The 

Elan  of  operations  had  been  worked  out  in  detail  and 
}  tiiiie>Uble.  It  had  been  too  much  worind  out} 
it  was  mechanical,  and  like  the  similarly  elaborated  plan 
of  the  landings,  allowed  nothing  for  favourable  ac-  ients 
and  opportunities. 

Naturallv,  behind  and  beyond  the  barrage  wY  .1  had 
thus  pTored  firtal  to  bnrt  ram,  the  enemy  rallied.  The 
propitious  moment  had  come  and  gone.  Inevitably, 
too,  exposed  tdej^one  wires  to  forward  positions  had 
been  eirt  by  the  TtekMi  fire.  Counter>ilteekiiig,  the 
enemy  recovered  parts  '  his  second  line.  Allied 
reserves  had  to  be  rushed  up.  From  a  brilliant  beginning 
the  fighting  relapsed  into  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
In  the  aftemo(Hi— 4he  battle  had  opened  early  in  the 
forenoon— the  107th  Brigade  (Lowland  Division)  were 


the  assault.  They  carried  the  trenches  which  had  been 
allocated  to  them  to  seize,  but  under  heavy  maehine- 

^un  and  rifle  fire.    There  had  been  an  advance  of 
between  200  and  400  yards  along  the  front,  taUng  it 
as  a  whole  as  far  as  the  Krithia  road.   The  aims  of 
the  GaUipoli  Expedition,  however,  had  not  beoi  ad 
vaneed  erne  ii^. 

During  the  night  the  enemy,  having  recovered  fron 
his  initial  demoralisation,  delivered  repeated  counter- 
attacks, and  finally  at  daybreak  piished  back  ,:>art  <rf 
the  lS7th  Brigade,  which  had  then  lighting  ithout 
intermission  for  nearly  twenty  hourt  To  restorj  the 
situation  and  clear  the  Turk  out  of  his  i  captured  foot- 
holds in  the  second  line  the  Allied  assault  was  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  19  renewed.  It  was  now  supported 
by  the  Naval  Division.  These  fresh  troops  also  broke 
through  the  hostile  front,  and  the  Portsmouth  Battalion, 
char^iog  home,  ran  into  the  barrage  of  the  French  giuH. 
They  were  cut  up  like  the  Borderers.  That  a  sangumary 
brander  of  this  kind  could  have  taken  place  two  days 


thro  n  forward 


original  scheme  of 
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running  is  surely  a  condemnation  of  unintelligent 
exactitude.  Even  though  asked  to  take  Achi  &ba 
by  the  method  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  the 
infantry  were  not  allowed  to  do  it  if  the  "  plans  *'  had 
to  be  departed  from. 

The  Allied  casualties  in  this  battle  were  8,000  men 
killed  and  wounded.  True  the  Turkish  losses  were 
much  heavier,  but  the  battle  had  no  effect  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  Expedition,  save  to  exhaust  its  resources. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  eoinpletdy  Fynbae 
victory. 


I7i 


CHAPTER  X 

QALUPOU:  TBS  CRAMQB  OF  PLANS  AND  THE  BATTLE 
TOB  8ABI  BAIB 

Final  effort  in  Gallipoli  decided  upon — British  reinforcementa— ChH^ 

of  plan  belatM — Enemy's  increased  strength  and  confidence  

Problems  of  supplies  and  water — New  British  dispositions — The 
weak  point  of  the  scheme — Battle  before  Achi  Baba,  August  7-9 
— ^Birdwood'a  scheme  for  the  capture  of  Sari  Bair — Its  merits — 
The  Aaaae  "  break  out  "— Ciptare  of  the  Lone  Pine  defenoee— 
Opwtinw  of  «1m  EUtA  mad  LA  ■waiting  cohunns  and  advance 
guanb— idttk  ■Mufci  AiIummhi  up  the  Sari  Bair  ravines 
—The  line  adv  toed  to  baiow  Ohanak  Bair— Dabtv  in  pvafaina  up 
sanxirta— The  lancbig  of  ^  lOth  and  11th  IMviaiatia  a*  SuvU— 
Success  of  the  disbarkation — CMsis  of  the  Sari  Bair  aotioo  A 
question  of  reserves — Fatal  hesitation — ^The  enemy's  bold  ooonftar- 
stroke— Renewed  British  assault  repulaed-^'arttMr  advaooa 
ordered,  and  the  summit  gained — and  loat— Third  attaok  mm- 
ported  by  Baldwin's  column — Its  late  arrival — ^AdvauDe  i'*mfctd 
— Enemy's  supreme  effort  of  August  10 — Baldwin's  Mmad 
— His  force  cut  up— Failure  at  the  Britiah  plan. 

So  far  the  operatums  in  Gallipcdi,  both  naval  and 
military,  had  been  ftitfle,  bat  the  British  Government 
had  decided  upon  one  more  effort  before  writing  off  the 
enterprise,  and  in  June  had  resolved  to  send  out  three 
additional  divisions  of  Regular  troops,  and  the  mfttntry 
of  two  divisions  of  Territorials.  The  whole  of  these 
reinforcement":  were  to  be  in  the  Levant  by  August  10 ; 
the  advance  guard  to  reach  Mudros  a  month  earlier. 

In  view  of  this  important  aooession  to  his  forces. 
General  Hamilton  had  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do 
with  it.  He  records  that  he  considered  various  alterna- 
tives. Among  them  was  a  project  for  throwing  aJl  the 
reinforcements  ashoce  <»  Hw  P9MlliW  toe  of  tite 
peninsula,  and  i^itiag  a  yny  fcmvi  to  ^  Unrowi 
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by  hammering  at  the  Achi  Baba  defences.  This  was 
given  up  became  the  space  available  cfid  not  allow  of 

the  employment  of  such  a  mass.  The  project,  indeed, 
was  impracticable  on  the  face  of  it.  Another  idea  was 
to  land  the  reinforcements  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Straits.   The  idea  was  unsomid,  and  on  examinatifm 

f)roved  to  be  misound.  Yet  another  notion  was  to 
and  at  Enos,  or  Ebrijie,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Saros,  and  seize  the  neck  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  at 
Bnlair.  It  was  abandoned  because  of  Maval  objections 
based  on  the  difficulties  of  landing.  The  fourth  project 
was  to  reinforce  the  Anzacs,  and  to  initiate  an  onensive 
from  that  position,  combined  with  a  push  on  the  front 
before  Achi  Baba  and  a  landing  at  Suvla  Bay.  This 
fourth  project  was  that  determined  upon. 

Thus  finally,  and  after  much  gropmg,  the  right  plan 
was  at  the  beginning  of  July  perceived.  In  the  interval, 
however,  circumstances  had  changed.  The  enemy  had 
taken  the  measure  of  the  British  attack.  He  knew  his 
own  weak  and  strong  points  perfectly,  and  he  had  been 
able  to  fortify  himself.  More  than  that,  li;'  had  been 
able  to  an  important  extent  to  add  to  his  numbers. 
The  German  offensive  of  1915  against  Russia,  at  thb 
time  in  full  swing,  had  freed  the  Turks  not  only  from 
the  fear  of  dangerous  pressure  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Armenia,  but  bom  the  apinrehension  of  a  Russian  descent 
near  Constantinople  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Turkish  troops  held  at  Constantinople  to  guard 
against  that  contingency  had  heea  set  free  for  operations 
in  Gallipoli.  Furthermore,  the  news  of  the  German 
advance  into  Russia  had  heightened  the  mond  and 
re-established  the  confidence  of  the  Turkish  forces.  In 
Mesopotamia  the  British  had  lost  Kut ;  Syria  appeared 
to  be  abscdutdy  safe ;  there  was  as  yet  no  stir  among 
the  Arabs.  At  no  moment  of  the  War,  since  its  extension 
to  Turkey,  was  tlusre  wider  freedom  to  concentrate  the 
strength  of  the  Eknpire  upon  tiiis  threatooed  poist  at 
the  Dardanelles. 

Circumstances  had  decidedly  changed.  Opportimitiei 
had  bem  lotfc  wlueh  it  was  hardly  reastmaMe  to  o^eet 
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would  again  present  themselves.  The  plan  at  length 
hit  upon  was  right,  but  its  oEeeutum  had  beeome 
vastly  .nore  difficult,  and  its  snceess  fiur  more  pcobkan- 

aticai. 

The  proof  of  the  added  diffleulty  is  affmrded  by  the 

Turkish  dispositions.  The  new  enemy  troops  drafted 
into  Gallipoli  were  massed  not  against  the  Allies  at 
Achi  Baba,  but  against  the  Anzacs.  At  the  b^inning 
of  August  the  estimated  strength  of  the  enemy  was 
110,000  rifles  besides  utiOoy,  and  the  total  of  all 


175,000  men.  Of  this  force  two-thirds,  comprising 
75,000  rifles,  were  opposed  to  the  Australians.  The 
enemy's  defenc^  before  Achi  Baba  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  there  with  economy  of  his  resources.  Nor  was 
he  inclined  to  waste  his  resources  where  there  was  no 
demand  for  them.  Whether  or  not  he  was  ii:uf<»med  of 
this  firesh  British  effOTt,  and  judging  tnm  his  measures 
he  apparently  was,  he  at  any  rate  was  fully  prepared 
for  it,  and  it  is  clear  had  accurately  inferred  where  the 
blow  was  to  fall. 

General  Ihmilton  states  that  during  the  month  in 
which  the  British  reinforcements  were  arriving  he  had 
various  schemes  for  hoodwinking  the  Turks — a  landing 
by  800  men  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros  ; 
a  concentration  ai  warships  at  Bfitylene ;  a  demonstra- 
tion by  the  French  naval  squa<Lron  along  the  mainland 
coast  opposite  that  island ;  inspections  at  Mitylene  by 
the  Admiral  and  himself,  and  other  proceedings  which  he 
thinks  ibr  the  most  part  bore  fruit.  It  is  doubtful. 
Tht  real  matters  of  concern  were  the  dispersal  of  the 
enemy's  strength  from  before  the  Anzac  position  and 
the  hampering  of  the  enemy's  dispositions,  not  by  wasting 
shell  against  his  defences,  but  by  a  stntained  na^ 
bombardment  of  the  nodal  points  of  his  communications. 
There  were  several  of  these  points,  and  all  were  well 
within  range  of  the  naval  guns— Karnabili,  Kum  Keoi, 
Boghali,  the  road  junction  at  the  head  of  Kilia  Leman 
Bay  ut  the  Narrows,  Maidos,  Eski  Keui,  and  the  road 
junction  at  the  head  of  the  Aamdt  ynOmy.  To  have 
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made  these  points  impassable  and  kept  them  impassable 
would  have  tied  the  Turkuh  deffluse  into  knots.  Tet 

the  movement  of  the  enemy's  troops,  guns,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously 
impeded. 

There  was  all  the  more  necessity  for  leavii^  nothing 
to  chance  if  that  could  be  avoided,  because  the  British 

strength,  even  with  the  full  reinforcements,  did  not 
exceed  95,000  rifles,  and,  fortified  as  the  Turks  now 
were,  this  force,  irtferiOT  in  numbers,  was  in  truth  being 
asked  to  undertake  an  exceptional  feat  of  arms.  The 
backbone  of  the  whole  enterprise  was  undoubtedly 
the  Allied  fleet,  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
it  was  not  that  the  sailors  did  not  do  the  work  assigned 
to  them  with  thoroughness  and  skill.  They  did. 
the  real  support  needed  was  mc»e  than  titat  given  m 
the  actual  land  fighting. 

The  British  Headquarters  were  more  ctmcerned  mean- 
while with  working  out  the  plans  of  the  proposed  attack. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  detail  were  far  from  easy. 
There  was  no  base  commodious  enough  to  accommodate 
five  more  divisions  even  less  the  artillery  of  two.  The 
reinforcements  had  to  be  distributed  between  the  islancb 
of  Mudros,  Imbros,  and  Mitylene.  They  had  to  be  put 
ashore  at  Anzac  and  at  Suvla  Bay  with  their  material, 
munitions  and  stores.  They  haid  adequately  to  be 
supplied  with  water,  for  it  was  now  the  hottest  period 
of  the  summer,  and  in  the  ravines  and  gullies  of  Gallipoli 
the  temperature  was  tropical.  An  additional  1,750 
water  carts  and  3,700  mules  had  to  be  provided  and 
landed.  To  grapple  with  the  water  problem  the 
measures  taken  were  first  the  constructi<Hl  within  the 
An2ac  lines  of  a  reservoir  to  hold  80,000  gallons,  fitted 
with  pumps,  and  connected  with  a  system  of  distribution 
pipes  and  tanks  ;  and  next  the  collection  from  Egypt, 
India  and  elsewhere  of  camel  tanks,  pakhals  (water 
skins),  petrol  tins,  and  milk  cans,  to  hold  100,000  gallons 
more.  A  cargo  of  these  was  lost  owinjo;  to  the  steamer 
on  which  they  had  Ixen  shipped  coming  into  collisi<» 
with  another  vessd,  but  enough  were  got  together  to 
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hold  80,000  gallons.  However  looked  at,  the  underta'ung 
as  a  whole  was  a  gigantic  business.   It  would  have  been 

a  big  affair  had  the  landing  places  been  adequa'.e.  The 
landing  places  were  of  necessity  inadequate,  improvised 
and  under  hostile  fire,  and  the  disbarkation  of  cv»y 
separate  unit  of  the  force  had  to  be  schemed  out  as  an 
operation  by  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  this  detailed 
part  of  the  work  was  well  done. 

By  the  transfer  to  and  landing  at  Anza^  of  the  10th 
Division,  part  of  the  18th  and  the  29th  Indian  Infantry 
Brigade,  the  force  under  the  command  of  General 
Birdwood  had  been  increased  to  87,000  infantry  and 
72  pms.  The  supporting  naval  force  consisted  of  two 
cruisers,  four  monitors,  and  two  destroyers.  It  was 
inadequate.  The  landing  of  the  reinforcements  at 
AnzdC  took  place  on  the  nights  ct  Augittt  4,  5  Mid  A, 
and  in  the  auietcf^t  hours. 

The  attack  befmre  Achi  Baba  (a  diversion),  the  attack 
from  Anzac,  and  the  landing  of  the  9th  Army  Corps 
at  Suvla,  were  all  timed  in  the  programme  to  take  place 
on  August  6.  Thev  were  to  be,  to  all  intents,  snnul- 
taneous.  As  regards  the  landing  at  Suvla,  this  was  a 
mistake.  To  have  embarrassed  the  enemy's  dispositions 
and  to  have  thinned  him  out  before  Sari  Bair,  the 
landing  at  Suvla  should  have  taken  place  at  least  a  day 
earlier. 

For  these  operations  the  British  dispositions  markeu 
out  were :  Before  Achi  Baba  28,000  British  and  17,000 
French  infantry ;  at  Anzac  87,000  infimtry ;  at  Suvla 
80,000  infantry.  Of  course  means  of  transport  and 
difRculties  of  landing  largely  controlled  this  distribution, 
but  since  the  force  at  Anzac  was  intended  to  deliver 
what  (ieneral  Hamilton  described  as  "  the  knock  out 
blow,'"  it  was  evidently  not  very  strong  for  the  purpose. 
Taking  the  Anzac  and  Suvla  forces  together  as  67,000 
rifles,  there  was  a  chance,  but  if  anything  went  wrong 
with  the  Suvla  operations,  then  General  Birdwood  woidd 
be  left  to  face  a  hostile  superiority  of  something  like  two 
to  tme.  Since,  too,  the  plans  had  been  changed  and  the 
line  bdbre  Achi  Baba  had  beocmie  tlw  AUwd  flank^ 
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movement,  the  activity  of  the  very  eontidenUe  fofoe 
there,  40,000  rifles  in  all,  should  have  been  more  than 
a  diversion.  Now  was  the  time  to  press  the  Achi  Baha 
attack  on  sound  strategical  lines  with  all  the  vigour 
possible.  A  merely  spannodie  Msmdt  at  Add  ShImi 
was  a  weak  spot  in  the  British  scheme.  It  was  dear 
that  the  enemy's  primary  object  was  to  crush  the  Anzac 
otfenrive,  and  that  the  success  or  failure  ci  that  offensive 
must  to  no  small  extent  depend  upon  preventiiu[hiin 
by  pressure  elsewhe  e  from  giving  effect  to  his  mi|gn. 
The  Allied  force  before  Achi  Baba  was  the  main  means 
of  prevention,  the  force  landed  at  Suvla  only  secondarjr. 
And  this  bad  spot  in  the  British  wheme  was  the  main 
cause  of  its  failure.  The  enemy  wisely  had  his  greatest 
weight  at  the  point  of  attack ;  the  British  commander 
his  greatest  effective  weight  elsewhere,  and  during  part 
of  the  time  passive.  It  was  an  attempt  to  snatch  vict<wy 
with  one  hand. 

The  operations  on  the  front  before  Achi  Baba  need 
only  be  briefly  dealt  with.  The  assault  of  August  6 
was  directed  against  s<Mne  1,800  yards  of  hostile  trenches 
on  the  British  right  and  right-centre — the  wrong  point 
again.  It  was  delivered  at  daybreak  (8.50  a.m.)  and 
by  part  of  the  SWh  Division  and  the  4'-nd  Division. 
The  enemy  was  encountered  in  superior  force.  Despite 


On  the  following  morning  (August  7)  the  Turks 
coimter-attacked,  but  on  their  side  also  achieved  no 
success.  The  same  aftemocm  the  British  offensive  was 
resumed,  this  time  in  the  centre  of  the  line  against 
Turkish  defences  between  the  Mallepe  Dere  and  tiie 
Kanli  Dere.  The  hottest  of  the  fighting  was  in  and 
around  a  viiievard  just  west  of  the  Krithia  road.  The 
East  Lancashires  had  captured  this  position  in  the  ftrst 
rush,  and  held  on  to  it  notwithstanding  counter-attacks 
which  followed  one  another  at  brief  intervals.  Up  and 
do¥m  the  enclosure  over  a  length  of  not  more  than  600 
feet  the  struggle  swayed.  One  Turkish  column  after 
another  came  on,  pressed  back  the  East  Lancashire 
men  by    woght  of  numbers,  mdted   away,  mm 
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were  chased  out.  The  ranks  of  the  Fusiliers,  too,  were 
thinned,  and  the  enemy,  determined  to  mut  them, 
threw  forward  a  column  double  the  depth  of  thtme  so 
far  thrown  forward.  But  that  also  was  wrecked. 
Through  the  night  the  vineyard  remained  in  the  hands 
of  these  dauntless  British  troqM.  On  the  mcvnii^;  of 
August  8  the  eatmy  eame  on  once  more.  Onoe  more 
he  was  beaten.  He  tried  again  at  night,  and  he  fidled 
again.  It  was  a  desperate  encounter,  bayonet  against 
bayonet,  and  the  Turk  went  down.  On  August  0* 
alter  forty-eiffht  hours'  fighting,  the  East  Laneasliires 
were  relieved.  Hie  positioii  remained  part  of  tiie 
British  line. 

These  comparatively  limited  attaeto  upon  the  front 
before  Adii  Baba  had  kept  the  enemy  there  ooou^ed, 
but  it  woidd  be  going  fi^r  to  say  th«fc  they  matenidly 
affected  his  diqwntiims.  It  is  d'W  tliat  tb^  ma 

not. 

In  the  offenrive  from  the  Anzac  position  the  troups 
under  the  command  of  General  Birdwood  were  to  carry 
the  Turks*  confining  defences,  and  to  storm  the  ridges 
and  summit  of  San  Bair.  That  wa«  a  large  order  in 
the  face  of  a  numerically  much  stronMr  opposing  totet, 
even  had  the  pressures  on  the  Aehi  Babm  mmt  on  tlie 
one  hand  and  from  Sawh^  Bay  «i  Uie  oyier  been  tsSfy 
applied. 

The  details  of  this  offensive  were  left  to  General 
Birdwood,  and  considering  the  force  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  covered,  his  '^u^ics 
were  sound  and  able. 

Part  of  the  force — the  Australian  Division  with  the 
1st  and  8rd  Light  Hone  Brindes,  and  two  battalions 
of  the  40th  Brigade — were  to  nold  the  Anzac  position 
and  occupy  the  enemy  with  attacks  launched  from  it, 
more  especially  on  the  Anzac  right. 

The  New  SiCaland  and  Australian  Division,  less  the 
two  Light  Horse  Brigades  just  mentioned ;  part  of  the 
18th  Division  ;  and  the  29th  Brigade  of  Indian  Infantry 
were  to  move  out  up<»i  Sari  Bair,  with  the  highest  ridge 
<tf  the  masnf,  that  or  the  Oumnk  Btir,  as  tteir  objective. 
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The  29th  British  Brigade  (less  one  battalioii)  and  the 

Mth  Brigade  were  held  in  reserve. 

The  general  plan  by  which  the  operatioiis  of  the  lint 
two  parts  of  the  force  were  to  dovetail  together  was 
this.  The  attacks  from  the  Anzac  position  were  to  be 
made  on  the  right  and  centre  drawing  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  as  far  as  possible  in  that  direction,  that  is, 
to  the  south  of  the  main  Sari  Bair  massif.  The  missile 
troops  coincidentally  were  to  move  out  from  the  position 
to  the  north,  and  turning  inland  strike  up  the  ravines 
leading  tt  che  summit  from  the  west  and  n<wth-west. 
This  gave  them  the  prospect  of  getting  on  the  enemy  s 
right  flank.   The  attack  up  the  ravines  was  to  be  made 

by  night.  , 

Obviously  the  offensive  opened  with  an  assault  on 
the  Lone  Pine  defences.  That  work  had  been  heavily 
wired  in,  and  the  Turkish  trenches  were  roofed  with 
strong  beams  of  pine,  proof  agunst  any  save  the  heaviest 
shells.  They  formed  a  maze  at  once  intricate  and  dark, 
and  they  were  connected  up  by  Uind  saps  with  oUMC 
defences  north,  east  and  south.  ,  .    „  . 

Hiis  attack,  schemed  out  in  detail  by  Major-General 
Walker,  commandant  of  the  ist  Australian  Division, 
and  carried  out  by  the  1st  Australian  Brigade  (Brigadier- 
General  N.  M.  Smyth)  was  in  the  circumstances  a  remark- 
able success.   To  reach  the  enemy  works  at  all  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Austral?  :s  to  race  across  the  own 
exposed  to  fire  not  only  in  front  but  on  both  flanks. 
The  barbed-wire  entanglement  had  to  be  negotiated, 
and  then  it  became  a  question  of  getting  in  and  there 
was  no  way  in  save  by  demolishing  the  head  cover. 
Very  few  troops  have  ever  had  to  face  such  an  attonpt. 
Not  merely,  however,  did  these  Australians  refuse  to 
waver  under  the  converging  fire  poured  in  upon  them, 
and  not  only  did  they  steeplechase  over  the  entan^e- 
ment,  but,  though  the  hostile  loopholes  were  spitUng 
fire  right  and  left,  the  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  DC  hes 
of  men  as  with  one  impulse  seizing  and  lifting  the  heavy 
beams  and  crashing  them  into  the  trenches  beneath. 
A  shower  of  bombs  buried  through  the  openings  thus 
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made,  and  the  assailants  were  in  with  the  bayonet.  It 
was  all  a  matter  of  minutes  at  the  outside.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  they  had  gone  over  their  own  top,  the 
8rd  and  4th  Battalions  of  the  Brigade  were  down  amid 
the  labyrinth  Turk  hunting.  The  2nd  Battalion  caught 
the  Turks  as  they  bolted  from  the  burrows.  The  work 
upon  which  the  enemy  had  put  in  weeks  of  labour  fdl 
at  the  first  Mow. 

Of  coarse,  such  a  defeat  was  not  to  be  accepted  pas- 
sively, for,  in  fact,  it  broke  the  Turks'  left  front.  The 
Australians  had  not  been  at  the  work  of  organising  the 
captured  maase  more  than  half  an  hour  when  there  began 
the  first  of  a  series  of  reactions  which  were  kept  up  during 
the  next  six  days,  with  interludes  of  bombing  and  sniping 
in  between.  In  resisting  these  assaults,  atme  of  them 
delivered  with  an  almost  frenzied  determlnatiwi,  the 
Australians  showed  a  valour  not  less  unbeatable  than 
that  of  thei'  first  onset.  They  were  pitted  against  an 
apparently  overwhelming  weight  of  numbers,  a  mere 
Brigade,  mustering  2,000  rifles  to  start  with,  against 
some  25,000  of  the  enony,  and  an  enemy  utterly  reckless 
as  to  his  losses.  But  nothing  eould  shift  them,  though 
every  Turkish-German  battery^  within  range  was  fooussed 
upon  the  position.  Day  and  iu|^  these  Australians 
stuck  it.  Their  losses  were  heavy— inevitably ;  the 
fatigue  they  endured  seemed  beyond  human  powers ; 
but  their  fire  was  as  rapid,  straight  and  deadly  at  the 
end  of  the  week  as  at  its  b^pnning,  and  they  were  not 
less  terriUe  at  dose  quarters.  The  Turk  was  never  able 
to  retake  Lone  Pine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Australian  attack 
at  Lone  Pine,  the  outcome  of  which  must  have  been  a 
startlmg  surprise,  had  all  the  effect  in  diverting  the 
wiemy's  weight  it  was  intended  to  have,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  contributed  most  materially  to  ease  the 
Mst  stages  of  the  operations  against  Chanuk  Bair. 
Other  hddiiw  attacks  cMivored  against  German  works 
opposite  to  Russell's  Top  served  the  like  purpose.  It 
wasmainly  owing  to  these  and  the  enemy's  doubt  as 
to  whether  there  was  to  be  a  bfeak  out  op  tite  Awtxtdiaa 
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left  or  on  the  right,  that  the  miiule  foioe  got  thnnigh 
with  comparativuy  little  oppo8itkm« 

That  force  had  been  disposed  in  two  colunins,  of 
assault,  each  preceded  by  a  covering  column  or  advance 

guard.  The  eonoMOid  wm  entnated  to  llft|«Nr-G«iiaid 
ir  A.  J.  Godley. 

The  Right  Assaulting  Column  was  to  move  up  towards 
Chanuk  Bair  by  the  Salzi  Beit  and  Chailak  ravines; 
the  Left  Assaulting  Cdumn  to  move  up  by  the  Aghyl 
ravine.  The  Said  Beit  ram  south-wot  from  the  sum> 
mit;  the  Chailak  west;  the  Aghyl  nortifwart.  The 
whole  movement  was  a  converging  one. 

But  to  render  it  feasible  the  Tur!dsh  defences  of  Old 
No.  8  Post,  and  on  Table  Top  Mountain,  lying  between 
the  Salzi  Beit  and  Chailak  ravines,  had  first  to  be  seited. 
That  was  the  work  assigned  to  the  Right  Covering 
Ccdumn.  In  carrying  out  this  duty  the  Right  Covering 
Ccdumn  would,  whUe  opening  up  the  two  mTiaea, 
protect  the  flank  of  the  Left  Covering  Column  as  it 
moved  further  north  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  seiae 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Aghyl  ravine  the  Damajelik 
Bair  and  by  doing  so  bar  the  enemy's  access  to  the 
Aghyl  Dere  from  the  direction  of  Suvla. 

The  Right  Covering  Column,  which  first  got  to  waA, 
consisted  of  the  New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles  Brigade ; 
the  Otago  Mounted  Rifles ;  the  Maori  Contingent ;  and 
the  New  Zealand  Field  Troop  ;  Brigadier-General  A.  H. 
Russell,  sponsor  of  Russell's  Top,  in  commari. 

(M  No.  8  Post  might,  clumsily  handled,  have  proved 
a  very  ticklish  bit,  but  Brigadier  Russell  did  not  intend 
to  handle  it  clumsily.  On  the  contrary  he  filled  it 
off  within  ten  minutes.  The  story  <rf  the  rase  b  wdl 
known,  but  will  stand  re-tellirg. 

May  80  this  sesward  neing  spur  had  been  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  Anzacs.  It  was  an  important  point 
tactically,  because  it  commanded  the  entrances  to  the 
ravines  on  either  side,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  beach 
in  front,  a  quarter  imle  distant.  Having  captured  it 
the  enemy  set  out  in  his  uraal  fiBsMod  to  rendor  it 
**  imprqpwfale.**  He  convoted  it  into  a  ledouli^ 
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urotected  ovrrhead  by  a  covering  of  heavy  beams,  tad 
in  frmt  on  the  soiiyi  slope  by  two  Hues  or  Are  toenehes, 

strong  entanglements,  and  various  outworks,  the  whole 
as  pretty  a  bit  of  German  military  engineering  as  could 
be  wishel  for. 

On  SI  >?e8sive  nights,  by  arrangement,  the  cruiser 
Colne,  focussing  her  searchlight  on  the  redoubt,  had 
|)umped  shell  on  to  it  for  ten  minutes ;  then  for  ten 
minutes  had  shut  off.  Next,  for  ten  minutes  more 
there  had  been  a  seeond  turn  of  searehUght  and  bom- 
bardment. Care  was  taken  that  this  pofotmance 
should  begin  every  evening  at  nine  precisely,  and  end 
precisely  at  half-past.  It  was  surmised  that  during 
that  half-hour  the  Turks  in  the  redoubt  would  have  the 
good  sense  to  clear  out. 

On  the  night  of  the  attack  by  the  Right  Covering 
Colunm  (August  6)  the  perfomumce  by  Comm  broke  out 
as  customary,  and  <m  time.  Wlrile  ft  was  in  progress 
the  New  Zealanders  had  moved  forward  and,  unheard 
amid  the  boom  of  the  cruiser's  guns,  had  scrambled 
throuffh  the  senib  on  to  the  spur  beUnd  the  work. 
The  shelling  over  they  rushed  in.  It  was  as  eiqpeeted. 
^e  redoum  was  empty. 

The  garrison  had  betaken  themselves  through  the 
saps  to  the  outworks,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  their 
astonishment  to  And  the  New  Zealanders  conung  after 
them  the  same  way.  Thus  attacked  from  its  keypofait 
the  position  was  indefensible. 

Old  No.  8  Post  taken,  the  Covering  Column  divided. 
Part  struck  across  the  Chailak  ravine  to  Bauchops  Hill 
half  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  brought  off  another  surprise. 
They  cleared  out  an  extensive  maze  of  trenches,  held  by 
a  much  more  numerous  force.  But  terrv*<  and  darkness 
multiplied  the  pwtent.  The  other  detachment  pushing 
alonp  the  spur  from  i-he  redoubt  scaled  the  declivities 
of  Table  Top  Mountain.  The  feat  was  considered  an 
impossibility,  and  the  Turks  holding  the  small  circular 
plateau  forming  the  top  must  have  been  hardly  less 
astonished  tlum  their  tmom  in  (M  Na  8  Post.  They 
put  up  a  stiff  fl|^  but  it  was  brief.  Some  11^,  inding 
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themsdres  surrounded,  laid  down  their  arms.  Table 
Top  was  an  enemy  depot,  a  kind  of  upper  shelf  reckoned 
exceptionally  safe.  The  haul  of  rifles,  ammunition, 
equipment  and  stores  was  encouraging. 

Russell  bad  handled  his  troops  with  skill  and  danng, 
relying  unon  their  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  And 
those  qualities  were  not  least  conspicuously  displayed 
in  an  ugly  bit  of  work  presented  by  an  entanglement 
obstmcSng  the  bed  of  the  Chailak.  The  Otago  Mounted 
Rifles  were  held  up  by  this  heavy  and  broad  fencing, 
which  the  enemy  posted  to  guard  it  were  evidently 
ready  to  defend  to  the  last.  But  the  Maoris,  helped  by 
a  party  of  New  Zealand  Engineers,  were  not  long  in 
finding  a  way  round.  The  work  of  the  Right  Covering 
Column  had  now  been  dime,  well  done,  and  with  li^t 
losses 

The  Left  Covering  Column,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Travers,  was  not  less  successful.    It  consisted 
of  two  battalions— the  4th  South  Wales  Borderers  and 
the  5th  Wiltshires,  with  half  the  72nd  Field  Company. 
To  reach  its  objective,  the  Damaielik  Bair,  it  had  to 
execute  a  mareh  of  rather  more  than  three  miles  over 
ruceed  country,  and  of  course  in  the  darkness.  The 
prompt  capture  by  Russell's  force  of  Old  No.  8  Post, 
however,  cleared  the  way  across  the  Chailak  valley. 
On  the  farther  side,  passing  between  westward  slope  of 
Bauchop's  Hill  and  the  coast,  the  cohimn  came  under 
the  enemy's  fire  from  the  higher  ground,  but  this 
occupation  with  the  Left  Covering  Column  had  contn- 
butedto  the  successful  surprise  assault  by  Russell  s  men. 
Across  the  Aghyl  the  Left  Column  was  deployed  and 
launched  against  the  Turkish  trenches  on  Damajelik 
Bair  with  the  bayonet.    One  line  of  defences  was 
cleared  after  another  in  dashing  style.    This  ^htmg 
went  on  coincidentally  with  that  on  Bauchop  »  Hill  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  and  the  two  positions  were 
finally  cleared  very  nearly  at  the  same  time— a  little 
after  one  in  the  momii^. 

An  hour  earlier  the  Right  Assaulting  Column  hw 
entered  the  Salad  Beit  and  Chailak  ravines,  its  umiMdiile 
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objective  the  capture  of  Rhododendron  Spur.  That 
protrusioa  linked  Table  Top  Mountain  with  the  part  of 
the  central  soniinit  known  as  Chanuk  Bair,  and  its 
seizure  meant  access  to  the  main  ridge. 

The  Column — Brigadier-General  F.  E.  Johnson  in 
command — was  funned  of  the  New  Zealand  Infantry 
Brigade,  a  Company  of  the  New  Zealand  Ei^pmos, 
and  an  Indian  Mountain  Battery. 

The  main  attack  upon  Rhododendron  Spur  was  to 
be  delivered  from  the  Chailak  slope — ^the  Spur  rose 
between  the  two  ravines— 8upp<Mrted  by  a  cBversimi 
along  the  Salzi  Beit  by  the  Canterbury  Infantry  Bat- 
talion. That  corps,  passing  under  Table  Top  Mountain, 
reached  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Spur,  on  the  Salzi  Bdt 
side,  by  half-past  one,  but  by  this  time  the  memy, 
alarmed,  and  nghtly  alarmed,  by  the  rapid  loss  of  four 
of  his  fortified  positions,  had  pretty  plainly  satisfied 
himself  that  the  real  dan^^r  la^r  in  this  quarter.  He 
was  already,  therefore,  reinf<MN»i^  in  all  haste  at  the 
head  of  both  valleys. 

The  resistance  encountered  by  the  Canterbiu*y  Bat- 
talion was  stiff,  and  they  were  not  strong  enough  alcme 
to  carry  the  Turkish  entrenchments.  Nor  was  it,  in 
fact,  intended  that  they  should  operate  altme.  In  the 
Chailak  ravine,  meanwhile,  the  main  body,  pioneered  by 
the  Otago  Battalion,  found  the  going  difficult.  The 
ravine  was  thickly  overgrown  with  scrub ;  the  bed  <rf 
the  river  obstructed  by  pitfalls ;  the  Turks  in  force. 
But  the  Turks  were  less  an  obstacle  than  the  brushwood. 
It  was  a  quarter  to  six  in  the  morning  before  the  force, 
pushing  as  far  as  the  Rhododendron  Spur,  was  able 
to  move  up  it  in  touch  with  the  Canterbury  men. 

The  Left  Assaulting  Column,  however,  represented 
the  real  weight  of  the  attack.  The  command,  entrusted 
to  Major-General  H.  V.  Cox,  who  had  proved  his  merits 
in  the  affair  of  the  Gurkha  bluffs,  was  formed  of  two 
brigadesi — the  29th  Indian  Infantry  and  the  4th  Aus- 
tralian— and  like  the  Right  Column,  was  accompanied  by 
an  Indian  Mountain  ^ttery  and  a  Company  of  New 
Zealand  Engineen. 
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The  orders  of  this  force  were  to  move  up  to  and  Miae 
the  main  ridge  by  way  of  the  A^hyl  ravine. 

It  entered  the  ravine  immediately  after  its  advance 
guard,  the  Left  Covering  Column,  and  inovi^MW 
the  enemy  completely  bjr  surprise.   The  Tmkt  ran, 
throwing  away  their  arms  in  their  flight. 

Half-way  up  the  Aghyl  valley  forks.  One  branch, 
that  to  the  rirtit,  led  up  to  the  part  of  the  central  ridge 
known  as  Hill  Q ;  the  other,  to  the  left,  to  the  part  of 
the  ridge  known  as  Hill  805,  from  its  heicht  in  metres. 
This  last  is  the  loftiest  point.  HOI  Q  and  Hill  SM  a» 
connected  by  a  col. 

The  Indian  Brigade  struck  along  the  ravine  to  the 
right ;  the  Australian  alciig  the  ravine  to  the  left.  In 
these  bdgher  ravines  the  resistance  stiffened.  At  day- 
Iweak,  however,  the  Australians  had  reached  the  head 
of  the  left-hand  ravine,  and  the  slope  leading  immedi- 
ately to  the  summit  (Hill  805) ;  the  Indian  troops  the 
head  of  the  right-hand  ravine  and  the  slope  just  below 
Chanuk  Bair,  where  there  was  a  small  upland  farm. 
In  that  they  had  established  themselves.  On  thdr 
right  the  10th  Gurkhas  were  in  touch  with  Johnson's 
Force,  who  had  entrenched  on  Rhododendron  Spur, 
where  it  joined  on  to  the  central  mass ;  on  their  left 
the  14th  Sikhs  were  in  touch  with  the  Austnliani^ 
The  line  was  thus  continuous. 

In  truth,  considering  the  strength  of  the  two  columns, 
three  brigad  >  in  all,  these  operations  had  been  attended 
with  remarkuble  success,  and  the  more  so  seeing  that 
the  advance  had  been  carried  out  by  night  ttoough 
unknown  country.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
expected  that  they  would  have  reached  and  seized  the 
siunmits  of  the  central  ridge  before  daylight.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  previous  reeem- 
naissance  of  the  cround,  this  expectation  was  high,  if 
not  too  high.  The  troops  had  done  extremely  well. 
What  was  necessary  now  was  at  all  speed  to  pvwh  up 
reinforcements.  Beyond  doubt  more  than  three  brigades 
could  not  usdfully  be  employed  on  the  tops  of  the 
niain  r^|(e,  not  m<m  tiian  a  mue  and  a  qa«t«r  te  teof^ 
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But  the  gfUmng  of  the  ridge  and  the  holding  of  it  agftinst 
a  counter-attack  was  a  question  of  supporting  strength 

at  once  available. 

These  were  not  the  only  events  of  this  night  (August 
6).  On  the  extreme  left  the  9th  Army  Corps  had  landed 
at  Suvla.  The  landing  had  been  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  attack  on  Sari  Bair,  not  only  as  part  of  that  opera* 
tion,  but  in  the  belief  that  the  coincidence  would  take 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  that  there  would  in  con- 
sequence be  at  Suvla  but  little  opposition.  There  was 
little  opposition. 

It  is  advisable  here  to  follow  events  in  the  order 
of  time  rather  than  in  that  of  place,  because  the  fighting 
in  fact  extend' d  from  the  Lone  Pine  work  on  the  Kmth 
to  the  positiuiLS  round  Suvla  Bay  on  the  north. 

At  this  time  the  Turks  were  reported  to  have  north 
of  Sari  Bair  no  more  than  a  conmaratiyely  feeUe  frarce, 
estimated  by  the  IntdHgence  aerviee  at  4,000  men. 
Nor  were  their  defences  there  very  complete.  On  the 
seaward  side  of  the  Salt  Lake,  and  between  that  sheet 
of  water — at  this  date  as  usual  a  mere  marsh — and  the 
JEge&n  there  is  an  isolated  hill,  Lala  Baba,  49  metres 
high.  The  hill  had  been  enringed  with  trenches.  North 
of  the  lake  is  a  stretch  of  sandhills.  Some  trenches 
had  also  been  cut  there.  On  the  inland  side  of  the  lake 
is  the  rise  named  by  the  Australians  Chocolate  W3H 
(58  metres),  and  adjacent  to  it,  running  inland,  Green 
Hill  (50  metres),  Scmiitar  Hill  (70  metres),  and  Ismail 
Oglu  Hill  (100  metres).  The  enemy  had  established 
some  batteries  on  Chocolate  Hill  and  on  Ismail  Offlu 
Hill.  Seemingly  these  various  defences  taken  together 
were  judged  sufficient  both  to  prevent  a  landing  in  the 
bay  and  to  resist  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Anzacs 
to  break  out  on  the  north. 

The  9th  Army  Corps  had  been  formed  of  the  10th 
(Irish)  Division  and  the  11th  (Northern)  Division. 
The  Corps  was  under  tlM  command  of  Lieut.-General  Sir 
F.  Stopford.  He  was  a  soldier  of  experience  and  had 
served  under  Wolseley  in  Egypt  and  with  Buller  in 
South  Afriea. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  disbarkation  the  troops  had 
been  assemolecl  at  ImlmM,  the  nearest  island  baae,  ai^ 

put  on  board  destroyers  and  motor-lighters,  were  at 
nightfall  (August  6)  to  leave  Kephalos  Bay,  the  anchorage 
at  Imbros,  and  reach  Nibrunesi  Point  by  ten  p.m. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  attack  upon  the  Lone  Pine  j 
maze  had  begun  at  six  that  evening,  and  that  at  ten  ^ 
two  covering  columns  erf  the  assault  up<ni  Sari  Bi^  | 
were  to  break  out. 

The  passage  from  Imbros  and  the  landing  were 
favoured  by  calm  weather,  and  the  operation  of  throwing 
the  troops  ashore  greatly  aided  by  the  motor-lighters, 
now  used  for  the  first  time.  Each  carried  500  men 
besides  munitions  and  stores.  As  they  were  of  light 
draft  they  could  stand  close  in,  and  moving  undCT  thear 
own  steam  at  a  speed  of  five  knots,  could  rapidly  transfer 
men  from  the  destroyers,  which  owing  to  their  deeper 
draft  had  to  lie  farther  off  the  land. 

The  operation  of  the  landing,  carefully  worked  out 
by  the  Staff,  went  well  save  for  one  mischance.  Origin- 
ally it  had  been  intended  to  land  all  the  troops  on  the 
sandy  beach  outside  of  and  just  south  of  the  bay.  This 
beach,  about  a  mile  in  length,  is  backed  by  sandhilb. 
It  proved  to  be  undefended,  and  the  actual  operation 
of  landing  at  night  was  not  visible  from  the  enemy's 

Cs.  Possibly  enoiigh  had  the  whole  of  the  force  been 
ed  here  the  entire  proceeding  would  have  turned 
out  a  complete  surprise.  But,  considering  that,  on  the 
probabilities,  there  would  be  opposition.  General  Stop- 
ford  urged  the  advisability  of  throwing  one  brigade, 
the  84th,  ashore  inside  the  bay  on  its  north  side  in  otder 
to  secure  command  of  the  inlet.  To  that  proposal 
General  Hamilton,  assented.  It  turned  out,  however, 
not  merely  that  the  water  inside  the  bay  was  shallow, 
making  it  difficult  to  stand  inshore,  but  that  the  enemy 
here  proved  to  be  on  the  alert,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  given  the  alarm  from  the  outset.  The  motor- 
lighters  grounded  some  distance  off  the  beach,  and  mtm 
had  to  wade  ashore  through  wator  up  to  their  nedes  aaa 
armpits.  "They  were  not  only  encumbered  with  thdt 
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accoutrement,  but  under  fire  both  from  the  Turkish 
trenches  among  the  Miiidhilb  in  front  and  from  the  Lai* 
Baba  post  behmd. 

Happily  the  8Snd  and  88rd  Brigades  had  got  ashore 
outside  the  bay  beyond  Nibrunesi  Point  without 
mishap.  The  fint  proceeding  was  an  assault  on  T«ria 
Baba.  While  the  Turks  there  were  occupied  with  the 
landing  going  on  across  the  bay  they  found  themselves 
attacked  from  the  rear  by  two  battaUons  of  the  82nd 
Brigade— the  9th  West  Yorkshires  and  the  «th  Yorks. 
As  a  Turkish  post  Lala  Baba  was  <»ee  'or  ail  snuffed 
oat. 

By  the  seizure  of  the  Turkish  defences  on  each  side 
of  its  entrance,  conunand  of  Suvla  Bay  had  now  been 
secured.  The  only  point  adjacent  to  the  bay  which  the 
enemy  still  held  was  a  low  rise  named  Hill  10,  just 
north  of  the  Salt  Lake.  Against  that  point  the  first 
operations  were  directed.  In  opposition  to  the  opening 
attack  upon  him  by  the  troops  of  the  84th  Brigade  the 
Turk  showed  some  disposition  to  rally.  The  scrub  and 
gorse,  dry  as  tindtr  after  the  heats  of  the  summer  months, 
was  set  on  fire.  Despite  these  fires  the  »th  Lancashire 
Fusiliers,  and  the  11th  Manchestera  drove  the  Turks  off 
Hill  10  with  the  bayonet.  Another  part  of  the  Brigade 
was  pushed  forwa:d  to  seize  the  coast  ridge,  the  Karakol 
Dagh,  with  the  intention  of  preventii^  the  memy  from 
shelling  the  bay  from  those  heights. 

Owing  to  these  clearances,  which  had  been  effected 
by  daybreak,  six  battalions  of  the  10th  Division, 
arriving  at  daybreak  (August  7)  from  Mitylene  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Hill,  sailed  in  the  bay. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  actual  operation  of  the 
landing  at  Suvla  was  confused  and  costly.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  most  successful  operation  of  its  kind 
up  to  this  time  carried  out.  In  casualties  its  cost  had 
been  comparatively  trifling.  No  body  of  troops  as 
numerma  had  been  thrown  ashore  in  so  brief  an  interval. 

Thus  affairs  stood  on  the  morning  of  August  7.  We 
will  return  to  the  story  of  the  assatdt  uponSart  Bair. 

In  the  words  ot  Goiefal  Bu^wood  and  in  foet  the  two 
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assaulting  columns  and  the  two  covering  columns  engaged 
in  that  operation  had  "  performed  a  feat  of  arms  without 
parallel.'  They  had  swept  away  the  strong  and  dabor- 
•ted  defenees  the  enony  on  the  northmi  f^e  erf  the 
Anzac  line  ;  they  had  in  the  night  'iovered  miles  of  wild 
and  rugged  country ;  they  had  climbed  to  a  height  of 
nearly  1,000  feet  above  sea  level ;  they  had  enoountmd 
and  had  overcome  dooged  opposition.  After  seven  hours 
of  that  exertion,  and  weighted  with  their  equipment, 
they  were  inevitably  tired.  But  the  exertion,  severe  as 
it  was,  proved  less  trying  than  the  lack  of  water.  The 
force  had  to  be  limited  to  a  pint  per  man  per  day—a 

Eint  in  twenty-four  hours  ;n  face  of  work  like  that,  in  a 
arren  land,  and  amid  the  heats  of  August  in  the  L^ant. 
Is  it  surprising  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  padc 
mules  bearinff  the  priceless  fluid,  men,  reduced  to  that 
state  in  which  thirst  becomes  a  physical  agony,  rushed 
out  to  lick  with  their  parching  tongues  the  TWTjftwt 
exuding  through  the  waterskins  ? 

So  as  tl^  had  gone  the  operations  had  evidently 
astonished  the  enemy,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
between  the  loss  of  his  walling-in  "defences  and  the 
landing  of  more  British  forces  at  Suvla  he  realised  that 
the  orisis  of  the  battle  had  r  w  been  reached.  The  issue 
at  this  moment — the  dawn  of  August  7 — trembled  in 
the  balance.  The  quality  of  the  British  troops  and 
excellent  tactics  had  prevail f*  ",  and  victory  might  still 
have  been  snatched.  In  the  cireomstanees,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  each  side  had  to  take  a  decision. 
"  At  times,"  General  Hamilton  records  in  his  despatch, 
"  I  had  thought  of  throwing  my  reserves  into  this  stub- 
born central  battle,  where  probably  they  would  have 
turned  the  scale.  But  each  time  the  waier  troubles 
made  me  give  up  the  idea,"  Water  troubles  or  not  it  is  i 
clear  that  the  General  should  have  risked  it.  In  place  of 
throwing  forward  his  reserves  he  relied  upon  the  diverting 
pressure  from  Suvla.  He  hesitated.  He  hesitated  tor 
nearly  two  days — and  he  lost. 

On  the  other  side  the  enemy  Conunai^er-in-Chirf 
had  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  would  ooeupy  hinudf 
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with  the  Suvla  diversion,  or,  chancing  that  for  the  time, 
swing  his  weight  against  the  British  centre.  SkilftiUy 
and  with  the  boldness  which  in  war  is  often  the  tniert 
prudence,  he  risked  the  Suvla  attack,  and  doubtless 
aho  shrewdly  infemng  the  condition  of  the  assaulting 
columns  on  Sari  Bair,  made  up  his  mind  there  and  thS 
that  there  and  then  fortune  lay.  He  decided  soundly— 
and  won.  ' 

So  far  General  Birdwood's  tactics  had  yielded 
bnlhant  results.  But  because  faulty  strategy  may 
offset  the  most  admirable  tactics— it  had  so  pfoved 
already  in  the  fighting  before  Aohi  IMm  imittCTS 
from  this  time  began  to  go  wrong. 

The  first  mistake  was  an  order  to  the  troops  on  Sari 
Bair  to  renew  the  attempt  to  seize  the  actual  summit  of 
the  main  ridge.  TSied  M  thar  were,  racked  by  thirst, 
and  worst  of  all  unsupported,  it  was  inevitable  that  this 
attempt  could  not,  in  face  of  the  enemy's  increasinff 
strength,  prevail.  The  Turks'  chief  access  to  the  summt 

Bo«ii  w^af'te.''*'  "P  shoulder  from 

isattleship  Hffl.  The  guns  of  the  cruisers  and  monitors 
were  turned  on  to  this  access,  but  though  they  must 
have  hampered,  they  did  not  arrest  the  hostUe  move- 
ment. There  were  not  enough  ofthem.  The  ftesh  assault 
was  initiated  on  the  left  by  the  4th  Australian  Brigade: 
less  half  a  battalion  left  to  hold  their  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  but  reinforced  by  the  14th  Sikhs. 

Wway,  and  while  thinning  the 
strength  of  the  force,  added  to  its  fatigue ;  more  haste 
was  the  less  speed. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  later  (at  9.80  a.m.)  a  general 
assault  was  ordered.  It  also  met  with  a  repulse.  To 
enable  the  assaulting  columns  to  hold  on  three  battalions 
were  at  ll  a.m.  sent  up  from  reserve.  They  were 
P"*  of  the  89th  Infantry  Brigade.  But  as  it  was 
palpable  that  this  comparatively  slender  support  misht 
not  prove  enough  it  was  decided,  if  need  arose,  to  draw 
upon  Russel 's  force.  The  Right  Covering  Column  had 
ITS.  J'^itfH,***®  captured  positions-Old  Number 
«  Post,  Table  T-op  Moantein.  tad  Baiieliop*t  HilL 
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Russell  was  ordered  to  hold  these  with  two  regiments 
of  Moxmted  Rifles,  so  that  the  remainder  of  his  force, 
two  battalions,  plus  the  lfM»is,  might  be  ready  to  move. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  under  the  crests  of  Sari  Bair 
held  on.  Bat  the  same  afternoon,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
supports,  they  were  re-grouped  into  two  columns  for  a 
further  advance.  To  Johnson's  force  were  added  the 
Auckland  Mounted  Rifles,  two  battalions  of  the  ISIh 
Division,  and  the  Maoris.  To  Cox's  force  the  89th 
Infantry  Brigade  (less  one  battalion)  but  with  the  6th 
South  Lanoashires  attadbed. 

The  renewed  attack  was  timed  for  4.15  a.m., 
August  8.  When  the  time  came  the  men  of  the 
several  battalions  on  the  right,  now  rested,  raced  each 
other  up  the  slope.  The  corps  were  the  Wellington 
(N.Z.)  Battalion ;  the  7th  Gloueesten ;  the  Audmmd 
Mounted  Rifles ;  the  8th  Welsh  Pioneers,  and  the 
Maoris.  The  rush  was  led  by  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  6. 
Malone,  and  no  fire  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  could  stop 
it.  The  crest  of  Chanuk  Bair  was  gained.  From 
observation  posts  in  the  rear  figures  were  seen  through 
the  glasses  and  in  the  first  light  of  the  breaking  day 
made  out  on  the  skyline.  Tlwv  were  British. 

To  the  left  of  Johnson's  taece  the  89th  Infantry 
Brigade  and  the  29th  Indian  Brij^  e  moved  up  at  the 
same  time,  part  against  Hill  Q,  part  against  the  cd. 
Some  footing  was  gained  on  the  spun,  but  the  mmif§ 
fire  here  checked  a  further  advance. 

The  4th  Australian  Brigade  unfortunatelv  also  met 
with  a  check.  It  had  been  judged  advisable  to  reach 
the  apex  of  Hill  806  by  and  from  a  spur  on  its  ncnthen 
side  called  the  Abdul  Rahman  Bair.  The  Turks  at  Hit 
point,  however,  were  in  strong  force  and  well  supplied 
with  machine-guns.  Since  the  southern  slopes  of  Sari 
Bair  are  precipitous — ^the  mm  ot  backbone  of  the  ma» 
runs  east  to  west — the  enemy  knew  that  if  hemmwi 
in  at  both  ends  he  was  entrapped.  The  eastern  end, 
Hill  805,  was  his  avenue  of  escape,  just  as  the  western 
end  was  his  Toain  avenue  of  reinforcement.  On  1^ 
805,  theref'^rc,  he  was  earefiiiUy  enteOB^wd,  and  he  hii 
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a  superior  strength  rcao   wr  a  counter-attMk.  In  the 

SlhJyi^Si?'^  ^^"^^r:  More  than  l.iSS 
of  thc«e  dw^eM  wamors  were  tilled  and  wounded. 
It  was  a  itoii^e  that  appeared  to  reach  the  very  UnS 

had  to  ntoe  to  **«»torm«  at  the  head  of  the  W 
wjne.  EncourM|ed  by  this  success,  for  though  it  lu3 
been  extrayaganfly  bought  it  was  something  to 
these  terrible  fellows  to  retire  at  aU.  tbemmU^^ 
a  suojession J^mawed  counter-attacks.  &  ZhUy 
meant  to  finish  wtth  these  Australians  while  tl5  apWStt 
chance  offered.  But  it  was  now  the  AustrXn?'^ 
Massed  cohuna  after  massed  column  of  TurL^ 
smashed.  The  men  of  the  Brigade  shot  imtil  the?  rifles 
jrew  toohot  to  touch;  the  Wom  and  sidw^f  the 
^'^^^f^SSU^^^^  Turkish  wounded  and 

At  the  other  end  of  the  main  ridge  in  the  meantime 

?ont?nT  VJ°"'u^?*^  ^'^^^  struggling  to  maS  i£ 
footing.  Chanuk  Bair  was  subjected  a  deadlvhMtile 
concentrated  fire.  The  surfa<4  was  coverS  4h  bu? 
the  thinnest  sprinkling  of  soil,  and  to  XTrenchS 
affording  any  real  cover  was  difficult.  The  cSoSm! 
who  were  supporting  the  WeUington  flStS^ 

bullet.  V.?5?™».  ^  "  gruelling  hail  of  shells  and 
Duiiets.  Yet  they  held  on,  thouch  everv  offir.*.r  nf 
corps  inelu<gng  tie  sergeants,  h^^lSn  Either  kil?^^^^ 
wounded.  Seemin^y  without  leadership  and  broken 
mto  groups  the  command  was  spontaneously  taken  ovS 
nri^ri'  °'  l^nce-corporals,  or,  by  comiion  ZVent, 
by  privates  and  in  face  of  counter-attacks  therstiU 
carried  on.  The  gallant  Malone  had  faSen  while  L  the 

anThPP'"^".'?  ^K^^^  *°  ^  Others  h^  gont 

yet  all  througTi  that  afternoon  no  efforts  of  thVenemv 
and  he  made  many,  could  drive  the  line  bwk  ffi 

dST  the°  ^        there  the  diU 

diSS  twnoon  and  towards  sunset  the  battie 
»l«*ened.  The  enemy,  heavily  trounced,  was  showiM 
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signs  of  wear.  Hence  the  decision  again  to  renew  the 
British  assault  at  midnight.  For  this  assault  the  ground 
g^atd  on  Chanuk  Bair  was  to  be  used  as  a  pivut,  for 
•wingiiig  the  rest  of  the  line  forward  on  to  the  ridfe. 
And  to  assist  that  openOUm  the  ftneei  ahvadv  so  te 
«igaged  were  to  be  further  supported  bv  a  third  column 
ecHmting  of  five  battalions — two  from  the  88th  Brigade ; 
two  tram  the  fiMi  Brigade;  and  one  ttom  the  40th 
Brigade.  The  command  of  this  column  was  given  to 
Brigadier-General  A.  H.  Baldwin,  of  the  88th  Brigade. 

Baldwin's  c  ^lumn  had  been  assembled  in  the  Cnailak 
ravine,  aAd  wa^  to  move  up  that  d^le  and  deliver  the 
main  attack  in  the  fbrm  of  an  assuilt  tm  ffiO  Q.  Tl» 
forces  of  Johnson  and  Cm  wore  to  eo-opinte  «mi  ili 
right  and  left  respectively. 

it  was  a  good  sonane,  Imt  unhappily,  through  accident, 
it  went  wrong.  The  same  difficulties  which  had  beset 
Johnson's  column  beset  Baldwin's—  the  rugged  character 
of  the  Chailak  valley,  and  finding  the  way  over  such 
country  in  the  dark.  It  was  not  until  5.15  a.m.  (August 
9)  that  Baldwin's  foree  reached  the  head  <rf  the  ravhie 
and  the  farm  below  the  last  slope  towards  Chanuk  Bair. 
This  wrs  hours  behind  time,  and  the  men  were  parched 
and  tired. 

The  hitch  was  fatal.  In  the  interim,  relying  upon  the 
arrival  of  Baldwin's  force,  the  29th  Indian  Infantry 
Brigade  had  been  thrown  forward.  Their  immediate 
objective  was  the  col  between  Hill  Q  and  Hill  805. 
Part  of  the  Oth  Gurkhas  gained  tlM  crest,  and  tome  of 
the  9th  South  Lancashires.  The  enemy  broke,  and  the 
attacking  troops  pressed  him  down  the  reverse  slope. 
In  ftont  of  »^^he  attacking  troops  appeared  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  waters  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Narrows,  and 
the  Asiatic  shore.  This  dashing  onset  was  led  by  Major 
C.  G.  L.  Allanson  of  the  Gurkhas.  But  the  triumph 
was  ifaort-lived.  The  appearance  of  these  British  trooM 
on  the  southern  slope  was  the  signal  for  an  opening  Of 
batteries  of  heavy  guns  ready  trained  on  this  spot. 
The  enemy  saw,  too,  that  the  attacking  force  was  not 
It  was  just  daylneakt  and  Baldwin's  tarn 
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were  rtUl  toiling  un  the  head  on  the  f  hailak  ravine. 
Recovennff  from  their  momentary  panic  the  Tivks 
rallied.  They  were  in  far  greater  strength,  and  they  oame 
back  m  a  counternittMdi.  The  thin  line  of  Gurkhas 
and  Lancashint  wm  presMd  up  to  the  ool,  over  it.  and 
down  the  reverse  (northern)  side.  Tbi^  wtiv  ibiMd 
back  upon  their  original  positions. 

But  though  outnumbered  this  smaU  force  of  two  weak 
battalions  had  fought  well,  and  their  resistance  had  given 
Baldwin  the  opportunity  of  deploying  his  column  on 
Rhododendron  Spur.  He  at  once  threw  forward  tlie 
10th  Hampshirca  toaether  with  two  companies  of  the 
«th  East  I^aneasUre  Rraiment.  Those  troops  advanced 
up  the  slope  towards  Chanuk  Bair  with  the  bayonet 
This  was  the  moment  when  the  enemy,  coming  down  the 
northern  slope  of  the  adjacent  col,  was  pressina  his 
advantage.  The  assault  of  the  Hampshires  and  the 
hast  Lancashires  reached  the  top  of  the  main  ridire 
but  there  it  encountered  a  powerfulTurkish  force  movina 
to  counter-attack.  It  could  not  hold.  Baldwin's  men 
were  swept  dov,.i  the  declivity  and  obliged  to  dig  in  on 
the  farm.  Between  them  and  the  Gurlchas  and  Soutli 
Lancashires  there  was  driven  in  a  hostile  wedse. 

Baldwin's  attack  checked,  the  enemy  turned  hi* 
attention  once  more  to  Johnson's  force,  which  still 
kept  Its  footing  at  the  western  end  of  the  main  liM. 

«  I'        ****  ™  ™^  *®        **.      e«ort  after 

effort  failed. 

Save  for  the  limited  footing  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  mam  ridge  the  British  line  on  the  mominir  <rf 
August  9  was  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope,  thrt  is 
to  say  exactly  where  it  was  at  daybreak  on  iiugust  T. 

5L^"j  »**«ck8  had  been  made  and  had  been 

worsted  m  detail.  And  they  had  been  very  costly.  The 
total  casualties  up  to  and  including  August  9  had  reached 
8,500  men.  These  of  course  included  the  fighting  at 
Lone  Pme,  where  aU  the  while  the  struggle  had  gone  on 
with  sustained  fury.  Most,  however,  had  been  incurred 
m  the  attacks  smce  August  6  on  the  main  ridge.  In  the 
early  hoars  of  Aogost  10  JohoKm's  men  bad  to  be 
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relieved.  They  had  been  fighting  straight  ahead  for 
three  days  and  three  nights — seventy-two  hoiirs — with 
hardly  a  pause,  and  that  on  the  top  of  a  long  march  and 
a  long  climb.  Such  stamina  borders  on  the  phenomenal. 
They  were  replaced  by  the  8th  Ixsytl  North  LancMhirtt 
and  the  5th  Wiltshires. 

In  the  interval  the  enemy  had  been  massing  for  a 
supreme  effort  to  clear  the  British  off  this  foothold  on 
the  summit.  At  daybreak  on  August  10,  accordingly, 
he  attacked  with  the  infantry  of  an  entire  division, 
stiffened  by  three  extra  battalions.  The  North  Lan- 
cashires,  with  nothing  save  shallow  trenches  for  pro- 
tection— ^if  they  covia  be  called  trenches — ^were  ova- 
whelmed;  the  Wiltshires,  who  were  behind  time  on 
coming  up,  were  caught  exposed,  and  swept  away  by  the 
avalanche. 

The  right  of  Baldwin's  position  on  the  farm,  held  by 
the  Hampshires,  had  now  been  exposed.  It  was  driven 
in  and  with  heavy  losses.  The  situation  of  Baldwin's 
force  had  in  fact  become  precarious.  Disaster  was 
averted  for  the  time  being  by  the  naval  guns  and  tlie 
field  artillery.  Both  the  ships  and  the  land  batteries 
focussed  on  Battleship  Hill  and  this  western  end  of 
the  crest,  for  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  was  moving 
up  that  way.  As  the  Turks  topped  the  higher  ground 
they  were  met  by  this  blast  of  fire.  And  its  effect  was 
the  more  deadly  owing  to  the  machine-guns  of  the  New 
Zealanders  of  Johnson's  column  now  in  reserve.  They 
got  in  at  close  range  upon  men  advancing  in  dose  order. 
The  carnage  was  appalling,  and  the  attack  smashed. 

But  while  Baldwin  was  occupied  with  this  strug^e  on 
his  right,  the  enemy,  topping  the  crest  to  the  north- 
east, descended  in  mass  on  his  left.  His  line  there  was 
broken  and  some  of  his  troops  driven  down  the  ravine. 
Baldwin  himself  with  his  staff  and  the  centre  of  his  line 
on  the  farm  held  their  groimd.  It  was  a  fight  to  the 
death.  Repulsed,  the  Turks  came  on  again  and  again, 
"Allah"  their  battle-cry.  The  troops  on  the  left, 
rallied  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Staff-Captain  Strert, 
•who  waa  sttpavising  the  transport  of  fooa  and  water. 
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followed  him  back  to  the  fann,  and  under  his  leadership 
plunged  once  more  into  the  conflict.  It  had  now  become 
a  roaring  milie  in  which  men  gripr  ?d  each  other  by  the 
throat  and  closed  with  butt  a\n  bp.yoiict.  No  quarter 
was  given.  Though  their  ran  xs  were  rip^y  c  by  shell ; 
though  they  were  &red  into  wit'  <out  cessation  ^d  without 
mercy  by  Johnson's  Force  £r  >m  the  Britiih  right,  its 
men  maddened  by  the  specttole  i  ll  -vurh  under  the 
sweep  of  machine-guns  and  the  hail  of  rifle  shot  they  fell 
by  hundreds  and  in  heaps,  the  Turks  fought  like  men 
frenzied  by  the  lust  of  blood.  English  lacU,  tired,  and 
half  dead  with  thirst  but  fighting  to  the  last,  were 
slaughtered  in  whole  companies  like  cattle.  It  was  a 
scene  of  unrestxained  devilry.  The  sround  of  the  farm 
became  soaked  in  human  blood,  wnicTwhHih  lay  the  dead 
and  dying,  frequently  locked  together  as  they  had 
perished  in  the  last  grip  ;  mixed  up  inextricably.  In 
the  memories  of  the  men  who  witnessed  and  survived 
it,  the  episode  and  its  roar  of  agony  and  tornado  of 
explosions  were  branded  for  ever  as  with  a  stamp  of  fire. 
Baldwin  and  his  staff  fell  where  they  stood.  General 
Cooper  fell,  and  General  Cayley,  and  other  commanding 
officers.  Baldwin's  column  was  shattered,  but  the 
enemy's  attack  had  in  the  effort  been  at  the  same  time 
so  utterly  broken  that  the  ragged  remnant  of  it  had  in 
all  haste  to  be  withflbrswn  aoRMS  fhit  stanmit,  slill  chaatd 
by  flying  lead. 

Coincidentally  with  this  conflict,  the  climax,  though 
not  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  there  was  another  onset 
against  the  4th  Australian  Brigade,  an  onset  beaten  off, 
as  others  had  been,  with  heavy  enemy  losses,  and  there 
was  an  attack  against  the  4th  South  Wales  Borderers 
holding  the  Damajelik  Bair.  This  last  had  equally  bad 
fortune.  Its  defeat  was  due  to  the  unshakable  in- 
trepidity of  Lieut.-Colonel  Gillespie,  worthy  of  the  fine 
corps  he  commanded.  He  paid  for  the  victory  with  his 
life.  In  this  fighting  of  August  10  another  8,500  were 
added  to  the  Bntish  casualties.  Those  of  the  enemy  were 
Iwavior,  as  indteed  they  had  been  at  every  stage  of  these 
qterakkn^  but  lie  had  frustrated  the  BtMrii  plan. 
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OKiues  of  the  delay  in  the  advance  at  Suvla — A  question  of  guna— 
The  water  muddle — Sufferings  of  the  troops — and  inaction — 
Incomplete  co-operation — General  Hamilton  intwvenes— Oppor- 
tunitiea  lo«t — British  attack  of  August  9  on  Tekke  Tnie  forestalled 
and  repulsed  Bnvht  antanwiae  already  a  fiiiliiiii  TiiilMi  aMMk 
OB  AsMarta  ridn  cMevtad  (Aqnr  lOH-Rapid  inerwws  of  amr /■ 
atTMwtli — Attauc  of  August  12  on  Keretoh  Tepe  Sirt — GcMnl 
Stopford  retires — Heavy  Britidi  losses — Qeneral  Hamitton  Mfts 
for  60,000  further  reinforcements — They  are  refused — ^TVaaafar 
of  the  2nd  Mounted  Division  from  Egypt — Battle  for  Ismail 
Oglu  Hill,  August  21— A  British  r«veca»— Rsmoos  for  the  faihm 
— Cox's  flanking  operationi  north  of  ths  Anne  front— Ite  lait 
fight  of  the  campaign. 

While  it  is  true  that  on  August  10  not  a  Turk  had 
been  left  on  the  British  side  )f  Sari  Bair  who  was  not, 
to  quote  the  words  of  General  Hamilton,  either  dead, 
wounded  or  a  prisoner,  it  was  none  the  less  true  that  m 
its  main  purpose,  the  sozaie  of  the  summit,  the  mHiSm 
had  failed.  It  had  been  a  costly  battle.  Some  12,00i 
British  and,  including  the  losses  in  the  Lone  Pine  fight- 
ing, more  than  20,000  of  the  eiuany  had  fallen.  But  for 
the  time,  at  all  events,  the  enemy  could  afford  his  loii, 
severe  as  it  had  been.  He  had  defeated  the  British 
design,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  secure. 

In  these  circumstances  the  landing  at  Suvla  had 
missed  its  real  objective.  The  aim  ot  that  operatioB 
had  been  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  swinging  his 
weight  against  the  British  centre,  but  to  prevent  that 
it  was  imperative  at  once  to  bring  the  strength  of  tl« 
Suvla  corps  to  bear  as  an  integru  part  of  the  battie ; 
its  left  wmg,  in  fact.  At  the  m(»nent  of  their  laadiag 
the  9th  Army  Coarps  were,  as  oomiMared  with  tbe  Taiv 
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confronting  them,  in  overwhelming  force;  and  the 
landing  had  undoafatedly  taken  tht  enemy  by  surprise. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  evident  that  this  opportunity 
vrauld  almost  certainly  be  brief,  and  if  missed,  would  not 
re-'or.  It  may  be  that  since  hi  >ops  were  men  of  the 
New  Army  wiio  had  never  been  in  action  before,  General 
Stopford  judged  it  best  in  the  first  instance  to  make 
good  his  footing.  Whatever  the  causes  time  WM  kwt 
when  time,  already  too  short,  was  priceless. 

Onecause,  atany  rate.isnotinckmfat.  Inthec^iiiicm 
of  General  Stopford  operations  by  his  troops  as  part  of 
the  main  battle  could  not  effectively  be  embarked  upon 
unless  his  infantry  were  sufficiently  supported  by 
field  guns.  By  dayoreak  on  August  7  there  had  been  got 
ashore  two  Highland  mountain  batteries,  and  one  battery 
of  the  R.F.A.  This  of  itself  was  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  the  time,  and  every  credit  for  it  is  due  to  t^e 
Naval  men  wbo  carried  it  out.  While  waiting  for  the 
disbarkation  of  his  artillery,  General  Stopford's  concern 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  sure  of  the  positions  he 
considered  it  adyisablc  to  seize  and  hold. 

Those  positions  included  the  Keretch  Tepe  Sirt. 
To  stiffen  the  attack  of  the  84th  Brigade  in  that  direction, 
north  of  Suvla  Bay,  General  Stopford  wished  the  six 
battalions  of  the  10th  Division  who  had  arrived  under 
the  command  of  Br^adier-Ciaieral  BM  to  land  at 
A  Beach.  To  that  proposal,  however,  the  Naval  authori- 
ties were  opposed,  probably  because  of  the  shoal  water. 
The  six  battalions  were  tMrefore  put  ashore  at  C  Beach. 
But  from  C  Beach  they  were  marched  to  Lala  Baba, 
and  then  across  the  narrow  spit  of  land  dividing  the 
Salt  Lake  from  the  sea  to  Hill  10.  The  distance  from 
C  Beach  to  Hill  10  is  about  six  miles.  Crossing  tbe 
spit,  they  came  under  the  fire  of  the  enany's  guns  on 
Chocolate  Hill.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Gent,ral  Hamilt(m 
records,  that  this  move  caused  "  loss,  delay,  and  fatigue." 
And  there  can  be  no  dottbt  that  as  far  as  the  main 
battle  was  concerned  it  was  a  mistaken  move.  Three 
more  battalions  of  the  10th  Division,  arriving  early 
tm  Ai^(ust  7  from  Mvclrai,  wwe  put  Mhote  at  A  BomI^ 
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and  there  was  landed  there  another  battalion  of  the 
in«t  Brigade  it  had  been  intended  to  put  shore 

at  C  Beach. 

There  were  now  to  the  north  of  the  Salt  Lake  the 
81st  Brigade  (of  the  10th  Division)  and  the  MimI  and 
84th  Bngades  (of  the  11th  Division).  These  three 
brigades  comprised  the  chief  strength  of  the  Army 
Corps  under  General  Stopford's  command. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  inland  firom  the 
Salt  Lake  there  runs  a  line  of  low  hills,  the  axis  or 
chine  of  this  rise  being  east  and  west,  parallel  that  is  to 
say  with  the  main  axis  of  Sari  Bair.  And  between  these 
low  hills  on  the  one  side  and  the  much  lo^»  mass  ti 
Sari  Bair  on  the  other  is  a  valley  idong  which  runs, 
from  the  Salt  Lake,  a  road  leading  to  the  village  of 
Bijruk  (Great)  Anafarta,  and  then  on  to  Joghah  and 
Maidos.  On  the  other  (northern)  side  of  the  low  hills 
lies  a  8ee<Hid  valley,  the  Topalin  Mazar  Dere,  along  which 
is  also  a  road  leading  to  Anafarta  Sagir  (or  Little 
Anafarta)  and  from  that  village  strikes  sioxut  the  penis- 
sula  towards  Bvlair.  ^le  two  vfllages  m  Gfest  mi 
Little  Anafarta  are  connected  by  a  cross  road  over  the 
ridge.  To  the  north  of  this  second  vidley  rises  Tekke 
Tepe,  a  mass  similar  to  Sari  Bair,  and  of  tMufy  the 
same  elevation.  Hence  the  aspect  of  the  countey, 
looking  at  it  from  the  west,  is  tnat  of  the  two  hi^ier 
masses,  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south,  with 
the  lower  (Anafarta)  ri'^ge  between  them,  and  in  the 
for^und  the  Salt  Lake,  to  tlw  north-east  of  it  a  paleil 
of  flat  land  about  a  mile  souare. 

General  Stopford  had  tnrown  the  larger  part  of  his 
force  towards  the  entrance  of  the  second  ^^ey.  It 
was  essential,  of  course,  to  secure  the  intervening  iidg& 
and  that  opoation  had  been  entrusted  to  General 
Hammersley  with  the  11th  Division.  The  Anafarta 
ridge  as  it  nms  inland  rises,  and  its  culminating  jMmit 
is  at  the  eastern  end — ^the  hill  named  by  the  Tmkl 
the  Ismail  Oglu.  This  was  the  important  position  oa 
the  rise,  for  it  commanded  both  Great  and  Little 
Aaatete,  tbe  eran  losd  and  tiw  loada  in  ti»  vdhf& 
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Hammersley  gained  a  footing  on  the  ridge  at  its  western 
end  (Chocolate  Hill),  but  found  the  enemy  timAf 
strongly  posted  and  could  make  no  further  headway. 
Chocolate  Hill  had  been  carried  in  a  rush  by  the  6th 
Lined  ns  and  the  6th  Border  Regiment,  who  alike,  thou^ 
"  raw  "  troops,  displayed  great  steadiness  and  gallantry. 

In  the  meantime  the  10th  Division,  under  the  command 
of  General  Sir  B.  Mahon,  had  been  pushing  the  attack 
upon  Keretch  Tepe  Sirt.  The  weisht  of  the  fightiitt 
here  fell  upon  the  81st  Brigade,  formed  of  tm 
Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  the  6th  Royal  Irish 
(Munster)  Fusiliers,  and  the  6th  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
But  here  too,  the  enemy,  in  part  a  force  of  gendanm^ 
put  up  a  stiff  opposition.  The  ground  over  which  an 
advance  had  to  be  made  was  rugged  and  difficult,  but 
the  Irishmen,  though  this  was  their  first  experience  of 
battle,  fought  like  veterans.  A  footing  on  the  ridge  wm 
secured. 

Concerning  these  operations  of  August  7  it  has  to  be 
observed,  to  begin  with,  that  the  two  attacks  were  in 
opposite  directions,  one  to  the  south  and  one  to  the 
north  of  Hill  10,  a  procedure  on  the  face  of  it  somewhat 
singular.  Next  they  had  no  direct  or  immediate  re- 
lationship with  the  attack  then  going  on  against  Sari 
Bair.  They  appear  to  have  been  conceived,  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate,  on  a  sani-indepradent  footk^ 

The  great  difficulty  that  arose  was  that  of  vriAtKt 
These  troops,  now  campaigning  for  the  first  time,  htA 
come  from  Mitylene  and  Mudros  ;  they  had  been  landed 
either  the  night  before  or  at  dawn  on  that  day ;  they 
had  most  of  them  faced  a  longish  march  ;  finally,  they 
had  been  through  hours  of  fighting.  It  was  hard  work, 
and  it  was  all  the  harder  because  of  the  August  heats. 

On  the  night  of  August  7  the  sun  sank,  as  it  doM 
in  the  Levant  in  the  height  of  summer,  in  a  riot  of  gor- 
geous colour,  and  the  hUls  faded  from  a  fiery  red  to  a 
glorious  blue,  contrasting  with  the  rainbow  hues  of 
the  firmament.  But  to  men  at  ot  oe  jaded  and  tortured 
by  thirst  this  grandiose  spectacle  made  no  appeal. 

Arrangemento  for  the  distributMm  ot  wiet  to  tiw 
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troops  had  not  worked  well.  As  a  stand-by  a  supply  of 
water  had  been  brought  on  the  ships  in  tanks,  but  that 
plainly  would  not  go  far,  and  reliance  was  placed  on 
making  use  of  the  wells  in  the  Suvla  Bay  area.  That 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  done,  though  of  course 
it  should  have  been  among  the  firi*  measures  taken. 
The  troops  remained  dependent  upon  water  brought  to 
the  landing  places  in  the  lighters,  and  from  them  dis- 
tributed by  nose  pipes  into  petrol  tins,  pakhcJs,  milk 
cans  and  other  vessels.  North  of  Suvla  Bay  this  had 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  enemy's  fire.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  water  was  both  hazardous  and  irregular. 
Scmie  ai  the  lighters  grounded  too  far  off  shore  for  the 
water  to  be  served,  and  men  had  to  swim  out  to  them. 
Water  was  the  common  craving.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  certain  instances  the  hose  was  cut  by  men  unable  to 
wait.  If  so  demoralisation  had  already  set  in,  but 
injuries  of  that  kind  may  also  have  been  due  to  shot, 
or  to  dragging  the  pipes  over  stones.  In  any  event 
much  of  the  precious  fluid  ran  to  waste.  Sk>  urgent 
was  the  situation  that,  to  supply  the  troops  hi  the 
fighting  line — though,  his  opinion  regarding  artillery 
support  being  what  it  was.  General  Stopford  was 
especially  anxious  to  land  the  artillery  horses — ^this  part 
of  the  disbarkation  was  put  ofl  in  order  to  send  ashore 
the  pack  mules  to  carry  water  up  from  the  beach. 
Rightly  the  pack  mules  should  have  gone  immediately 
after  the  infantry  in  any  case.  Their  detention  with  the 
object  d  landing  artillery  had  made  the  water  difficulty 
doubly  acute. 

And  in  part  certainly  this  water  difficulty  was  the  cause 
of  delay.  Until  tiieir  sufferings  from  thirst  had  been 
relieved  the  troops  could  not  go  on.  General  Stopford, 
knowing  the  importance  of  time,  issued  orders  for  a 
continuance  of  the  advance.  Both  the  Divisional 
Comoianders  sent  back  word  to  say  that,  in  the  condition 
in  which  their  men  were,  the^  covud  not  move".  Unable 
to  get  his  guns  ashore,  as  he  believed  was  necessary. 
General  Stopford  apparently  accepted  these  objections 
ss  sufflmat. 
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**  It  was/'  General  Hamilton  has  stated,  "  lack  of 
artillery  support  which  finally  decided  him  (General 
Stopford)  to  acquiesce  in  a  policy  of  going  slow,  which, 
by  the  time  it  reached  the  troops,  became  translated 
into  a  period  of  inaction.  The  Divisional  Generak 
were  in  fact  informed  that  *  in  view  of  the  inadequate 
artillery  support,'  General  Stopford  did  not  wish  them 
to  make  frontal  attacks  on  entrenched  po8iti(»it,  hot 
desired  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  try  to  turn  any 
trenches  that  were  met  with.  Within  the  terms  of  this 
instruction  lies  the  root  of  our  failure  to  make  use  <d 
the  orecious  daylight  hours  of  the  8th  of  August." 

"Normally,"  General  Hamilton  goes  on  to  observe, 
"  it  may  be  correct  to  say  that  in  modern  warfare 
infantry  cannot  be  expected  to  a  bance  without 
artillery  preparation.  But  in  a  landing  on  a  hostile 
shore  the  order  has  to  be  inverted.  The  infantry  must 
advance  and  seize  a  suitable  position  to  cover  the  land- 
ing, and  provide  the  artillery  positions  for  the  main 
thxust.  The  voy  existence  of  the  force ;  its  facilities 
for  munitions  and  supplies ;  its  power  to  reinforce, 
must  absolutely  depend  on  the  infantry  being  able 
instantly  to  make  good  sufficient  ground  without  the  aid 
of  artillery  other  than  can  be  supplied  for  the  purpose  by 
floating  batteries." 

"  This  is  not  a  condition  which  should  take  the 
commander  of  a  covering  force  by  surprise.  It  is  one 
already  foreseen.  Driving  power  was  required,  aad 
even  a  certain  ruthlessness  to  brush  aside  pleas  for  a 
respite  for  tired  troops.  The  cme  fatal  enK»  was  inertia. 
And  int-i  da  prevailed." 

Undoubtedly  General  Stopfcml's  jiKlgment  regarding 
artillery  support  was  in  the  circumstances  inapplicable, 
and  it  illustrates  one  of  the  weaknesses  which  all  along 
had  marked  the  Gallipoli  operauons — the  tendency  to 
overlook  their  amphibious  character.  Interdependence 
of  the  land  forces  and  the  fleet  was  the  secret  of  whatever 
effectiveness  the  Expedition  might  have.  But  inter- 
dependence meant  departure  from  recognised  rules  of 
both  naval  and  mihtary  prooedurs,  luid  tbcfs  wm 
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reluctance  *  d  enter  upon  such  departures  where  there 
ought  i>  have  been  keenness  in  studying  all  the  possi- 
bilities. There  was  reluctance  to  pit  ships  against 
land  defences,  because  the  theory  in  ^vour  was  against 
it.  That  increased  the  weight  thrown  upon  the  land 
forces  and  aggravated  their  losses.  There  was  re- 
luctance on  thepart  of  the  military  commanders  to 
rely  upon  the  Fleet  as  it  oug-it  to  have  been  rdied 
upon. 

Having,  partly  owins  to  his  views  concerning  field 
artillery  ana  partly  to  his  reluctance  to  rely  upon  the 
naval  guns  as  a  substitute — they  ought  to  have  been  the 
backbone  of  his  activities  from  first  to  last,  field  artillery 
or  none — got  the  water  problem  into  the  tangle  it  had 
become,  General  Stopford  had  in  truth  no  dunce  for 
the  moment  save  to  go  slow.  It  is  easy  to  Uame  his 
Divisional  Commanders,  but  the  protests  of  the  Divisional 
Commanders  on  this  point  were  justified.  And  it  is 
a  very  open  question  indeed  whether  "  a  certain 
ruthlessness  to  brush  away  the  pleas  for  a  respite  for 
tired  troops "  would  not  have  made  matters  worse. 
To  have  forced  men  parched  with  thirst — if,  may  be 
said  half-maddened  by  thirst — to  yet  further  exertions 
while  in  that  state,  and  reduce  them,  as  they  wcndd 
rapidly  have  been  reduced,  to  the  very  extreme  of 
exhaustion,  must  have  exposed  them  in  the  event  of 
any  strong  tammy  coonterHittaelc  to  be  Awghtwed 
helplessly. 

This  going  slow  was  not,  however,  the  cause  or  root 
of  the  failure ;  it  was  no  more  than  a  consequence. 
The  cause  was  the  incompleteness  of  the  navid  and 
military  co-operation.  It  was  trifling  to  assign  only 
cruisers  and  monitors  to  support  such  operations  as 
those  against  Sari  Bair  and  the  Suvla  landing.  In 
this  instance  against  the  numerical  strength  at  the 
enemy  the  full  support  of  the  Fleet,  underwater  attack 
or  no  underwater  attack,  was  the  course  that,  joined  to 
sound  military  dispositions,  might  reasonably  have 
assured  success.  In  the  absence  of  that  full  support 
General  Birdwood,  Jiero  as  lie  was,  had  imposedi^oni^ 
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a  task  humanly  impoMiUe,  and  18,000  InraTe  men  fdl 
in  trying  to  do  the  impoariUe.   In  the  absence  of  that 

full  support  manv  more  brave  men  fell  at  Suvla.  Scnne 
ships  were  saved  hut  the  Expedition  to  GaUipoli  im 
wrecked,  and  the  whole  trend  of  eirents  in  Wettera 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  changed. 

Not  receiving  from  the  Suvla  force  the  aid  he  had 
reckoned  upon,  and  knowing  that  the  struggle  (at 
Sari  Bair  had  reached  its  dedtive  hour.  General  Hamiltm 
in  the  etafy  morning  <rf  Aiqiwt  8  sent  an  officer  of  his 
Staff  to  Suvla  to  report  on  the  situation.  Arriving 
from  the  Commandant's  post  at  Anzac  this  offimr 
informed  the  General  by  tcttfr^h  ttot  the  Tvaktmn 
withdrawing  their  guns.  There  was  no  hostile  gunfire, 
and  but  little  hostile  rifle  fire.  To  all  appearances  the 
enemy  was  weak,  and  there  was  jjood  ground  for  accept* 
ing  the  appearances  as  reflecting  the  reality.  The 
water  tangle  had  by  tUs  time  been  taken  in  hand  and 
was  being  straigh  -led  out.  But  General  Stopford's 
opinion  concerning  j  need  for  landing  his  guns  before 
vmturing  upon  turther  operations  of  Impatanee 
seems  to  have  remained  unmodified. 

In  the  circumstances,  leaving  General  W.  P.  Braith- 
waite,  the  Chief  of  his  Staff,  to  carry  on  at  Headquarters 
in  the  interim.  General  Huuilton  went  himself  to  Suv^ 
He  had  begun  to  feel,  as  he  afterwards  dedared,  tiwt 
all  was  not  well.  He  reached  General  Stopford's 
h^quarters  on  board  the  British  warship,  JormtU, 
lying  off  the  bay,  at  five  in  tihe  afternoon  of  August  8. 

What  there  took  place  may  be  related  in  General 
Hamilton's  own  words.  "  General  Stopford,"  he  wrote, 
"informed  me  that  the  General  Officer  commanding 
11th  Division  was  confident  of  success  in  an  attack  he 
was  to  make  at  dawn  next  mcmdng  (the  9th).  I  ftH 
no  such  confidence.  Beyond  a  small  advance  by  a 
part  of  the  11th  Division  between  the  Chocolate  Hilb 
and  Ismail  Oglu  Tepe,  and  some  f^her  progress  along 
the  Keretch  Tepe  Sirt  ridge  by  the  10th  Division,  the  dau 
of  tkeSthhad  been  lost.  The  conunander  of  the  11th 
lAviaon  had,  it  seems,  ordered  i^m^  patrali  to  be 
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pushed  forward  so  as  to  make  good  all  the  strong  positions 
m  advance  wliieh  eoald  be  occupied  without  serious 
fighting ;  but,  as  he  afterwards  reported,  .ittle  was 
done  in  this  respect.'  Thus  a  priceless  twelve  hours  had 
already  gone  to  hdp  tiie  dumces  of  the  Turkish  rein- 
forcements which  were,  I  knew,  both  from  naval  and 
aerial  sources,  actually  on  the  march  for  Suvla.  But 
when  I  urged  that  even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
11th  Division  should  make  a  concerted  attack  upon  the 
hills,  I  was  met  by  a  non  po$0umu».  The  objections  of 
the  morning  were  no  longer  valid  ;  the  men  were  now  wdl 
rested,  watered,  and  fed.  But  the  divisional  cmn- 
manders  disliked  the  ides  ci  ma  adrwuse  by  night,  and 
General  Stopford  did  not  ewn,  it  seemed,  to  iotee  their 
hands. 

"  So  it  came  about  that  I  was  driven  to  see  whether 
I  could  not,  myself,  jjut  ctmcentration  of  effort  and 
purpose  into  the  direction  of  the  large  number  of  men 
ashore.  The  Corps  Commander  made  no  objection. 
He  declared  himself  to  be  as  eager  as  I  could  be  to 
advance.  The  represoitations  made  by  the  Divisional 
Conunanders  had  seemed  to  him  insuperable.  If  I 
could  see  my  way  to  get  over  them  no  one  woidd  be 
more  pleased  than  himself. 

"Accompanied  by  Commodore  Roger  Keyes  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Aspinall,  of  the  Headquarters  General 
Staff,  I  landed  on  the  beach,  where  all  seemed  quiet 
and  peaceful,  and  saw  the  Commander  of  the  11th 
Division,  Major-General  Hammersley.  I  warned  him 
the  sands  were  running  out  fast,  and  that  by  dawn 
the  high  ground  to  his  front  might  very  likely  be  occupied 
in  force  by  the  enemy.  He  saw  the  danger,  but  declared 
that  it  was  a  phtftusal  imposnbilUy,  at  so  late  an  hour 
(6  p.m.),  to  get  out  orders  for  a  night  attack,  the  troops 
being  very  much  scattered.  There  was  no  other  difficulty 
now,  but  this  was  insuperable ;  he  could  not  recast  his 
orders  or  get  them  round  to  his  troops  in  time.  "^A  <n» 
brigade,  the  32nd,  was,  so  General  Hammersley  admitted, 
nwre  or  less  concentrated  and  ready  to  move.  The 
General  Stall  Offioer  of  the  Dividon,  Coland  Neil 
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Malcolm,  a  soldier  of  experience  on  whose  opinion  I  wt 
much  value,  was  ommilted.  He  agreed  that  the  8ted 
Brif[ade  wm  now  in  »  position  to  act.  I  therefore  issued 
ft  direct  order  that,  even  if  it  were  only  the  82nd  £  >kde, 
the  advance  should  becin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment] 
so  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  11th  Division  should 
•nticipate  the  Tiu4dsh  leinfbreements  on  the  heights 
and  dig  thooaadim  in  there  on  some  fo^  taMnl 
point. 

"  In  taking  upon  myself  the  serious  responsibility  of 
thus  dealing  with  a  detail  of  divisional  tactics,  I  was 
eareftd  to  ffinit  the  scope  of  the  interference.  Beyond 
directing  that  the  one  brigade  which  was  ready  to 
move  at  once  should  try  and  make  ipxxi  the  h**^** 
before  the  enemy  aot  on  to  them,  I  did  nothing  and  mU 
nothing  calculatedto  modify  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the 
attack  already  planned  for  the  morning.  Out  of  the 
thirteen  battalions  which  were  to  have  advanced  against 
the  heights  at  dawn,  four  were  now  to  anticipate  that 
movement  by  trying  to  make  aood  the  key  of  the 
enemy's  position  at  once  and  under  cover  of  darkness. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clear  and  cohoeot 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  82nd  Brigade ;  but  I  have 
established  the  fact  that  it  did  not  actually  commence 
its  advance  until  4  a.m.  on  the  9th  of  August.  The 
reason  given  is  that  the  units  of  the  Brigade  wwe 
scatter  '  In  General  Stopford's  despatch  he  sajs 
that  *  Cue  company  of  the  East  Yorks  Pioneer  Bat- 
talion succeeded  in  getting  to  the  top  of  the  hill  north  of 
Anafarta,  but  the  rest  of  the  battalion  and  of  the 
Brigade  were  attacked  tnm  both  ftuilDi  darii^  their 
advance  and  fell  back  on  a  line  north  and  south  of 
Sulajik.  Very  few  of  the  leading  company  or  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  who  accompanied  it  got  back,  and 
that  evening  the  strength  of  the  battftlimi  wn  mt 
olBeers  and  880  men.*  ** 

The  hill  Tekke  Tepe,  north  of  Little  Anafarta,  is  fW 
feet  high,  and  from  this  position,  could  it  iiave  bees 
takod  and  held,  the  whole  of  the  lower  faitervqang 
ridge,  including  Ismail  Oglu  and  tibe  oeew  woni,  md 
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the  road  firom  Little  Anafarta  towards  Bulair  would 
have  been  commanded  by  the  British  batteries,  assuming 
that  field  artillery  was  more  effective  for  that  purpose 
than  naval  gunnery,  though  of  course  the  two  combined 
would  have  been  the  most  effeetiTe.  But  the  enemy 
had  been  able  to  move  up  his  reinforcements.  He  had 
inflicted  on  the  82nd  Brigade  a  costly  reverse.  An 
hour  and  a  half  later  the  Britisli  assault  was  Niwwed. 
and  with  a  Wr  body  of  troops.  The  Turkish  forces, 
however,  had  abo  and  to  a  greater  extent  been  stiffened 
in  the  meantime  and  the  renewed  attack  had  no  better 
success.  "It  seems  reasonable,"  General  Hamilton 
has  stated,  "  to  nippose  that  had  the  complete  Division 
started  at  4  a.m.  on  the  9th,  or  better  still  at  10  p  m 
on  the  8th,  they  would  have  made  go  A  the  whole  of  the 
heights  in  front  of  them."  Most  probably  they  would 
Watching  the  renewed  attack  at  dawn  on  the  9th 
General  Hamiltoa  leaUied  from  the  volume  of  the 
Turkish  gun  and  lille  fire  tiwt  tiie  movement  had  been 
forestalled. 

'  This,"  hereeorded,**  was  a  bad  moment.  Ourattaek 

faded;  our  losses  were  very  serious.  The  enemy's 
Hiflladmg  shrapnel  fire  seemed,  to  be  especially  destrae- 
tive  and  demoralising,  the  shell  bursting  low  and  all 
along  our  line.  Time  after  time  it  throw  back  our 
attack  just  as  it  seemed  upon  the  point  of  making  good. 
The  33rd  Brigade  at  first  made  most  hopeful  progress 
m  Its  attempt  to  seize  Ismail  Oglu  Tepe.  Some  of  the 
eadmg  troops  gained  the  summit,  and  were  aUe  to 

k  *°  ^^^y  Turks  were  killed 

here.  Then  the  centre  seemed  to  give  way.  Whether 
this  was  the  result  of  the  shnptui  fixe  or  whether,  as 
some  sav,  an  order  to  retire  came  up  from  the  rear, 
I  i?  ^  equally  fatal  to  success.  As  the  centre 
tell  back  the  steady,  gallant  behaviour  of  the  6th  Bat- 
talion Border  Regiment,  and  the  6th  Battalion  lincoin 
Kegiment,  on  either  flank  was  especially  notewor^. 
SJcrub  fires  on  Hill  70  did  much  to  harass  and  hamper 
our  trooM.  When  the  82nd  Brigade  feU  back  before 
tttaeks  tema  the  slopes  of  the  MS  noitii  of  Anafiurta 
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Sagir  and  from  the  direction  of  Abriika  they  took  ua 
the  Inie  north  and  south  throiic^  Stuaiik.   Here  thcff 

left  was  protected  by  two  battalions  of  the  84th  Brigade, 
which  came  up  to  their  support.  The  line  was  later  oa 
prolonged  by  the  remainder  of  the  34th  Brigade  and 
two  battalions  of  the  159th  Brigade  of  the  58rd  Division. 
Their  right  was  connected  with  the  Chocolate  Hills 
by  the  88rd  Brigade  on  the  position  to  which  they  had 
returned  after  thai  repulse  from  the  upper  slopes  of 
Ismail  Oglu  Tepe. 

"  Some  of  the  units  which  took  part  in  this  engagement 
acquitted  themselves  very  bravely.  I  regret  I  have  not 
had  sufficiait  detail  given  me  to  enable  me  to  mention 
them  by  name.  The  Divisional  Commander  speaki 
with  appreciation  of  one  freshly-landed  battalion  ct 
the  58rd  Division,  a  Hereford  battalion,  presumably  the 
l/lst  Herefordshire,  which  attacked  with  impetuosity 
and  courage  between  Hetman  Chaa  and  Kasbr  Chair, 
about  Azmak  Dere,  on  the  extreme  right  of  his  line." 

A  tragic  story,  for  in  fact  it  marked  the  failure  of  the 
Suvla  enterprise.  But  General  Hamilton  determined 
to  make  another  effort.  During  the  night  of  Ausust  9 
the  d8rd  (Territorial)  Division  had  arrived  and 
barked.  He  ordered  it  iq»  to  Snvla.  Tte  Divisktt  mt 
without  artillery. 

Accordingly,  on  August  10  a  third  attack  waa  ddhrend 
on  the  Anafarta  ridge.  It  was  to  be  made  by  the  58rd 
Division,  General  Lindley  in  command,  with  the  11th 
IHvukm  in  support.  Notablr:  as  was  alike  the  gallantrv 
of  the  men  and  the  devotion  of  their  officers,  the  attara 
failed.  It  meant  hard  climbing  as  well  as  hard  fighting, 
and  the  enemy  had  yet  further  strengthened  himsefi. 
In  the  interval  since  August  7  he  had  trebled  his  numbers. 

The  whole  British  force  at  Suvla,  from  near  the 
Asmak  Dere  to  the  Keretch  Tepe  Sirt,  now  found  itself 
obliged  to  entrench.  Here,  too,  the  campaign  looked  like 
degenerating  into  immobility. 

The  succeeding  operations  may  be  briefly  toW. 
On  August  11  the  54th  (Territorial)  IMvision  landed,  w 
August  18  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  prapoMd  to  Geaml 
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Stopford  that  the  newly  arrived  Division  should  carry 
out  a  night  march  in  order  at  dawn  on  August  18  to 
attack  the  massif  north  of  Little  Anafarta-Kavak 
Tepe,  andTekkeTepe.  The  flat  tract  north-east  of  the 
Salt  Lake,  known  as  Kuchuk  Anafarta  Ova,  is  enclosed 
and  cultivated.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy  held  this  Mt  of  eoontry,  and  to  open  the  way 
for  the  54th  Division  it  was  necesspry  to  clear  him  out. 
The  168rd  Brigade,  sent  forward  for  that  purpose, 
effected  the  clearance.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
fighting  that  Colonel  Sir  H.  Beauchamp,  in  command 
of  the  1/5  Norfolks,  finding  the  Turks  m  front  of  him 
falling  back,  followed  them  up.  From  the  flat  fields 
the  pursuit  reached  the  Imdcen  and  wooded  ground  cm 
the  lower  shpes  of  the  massif.  Men  of  the  iMttalicm 
who  were  woimded  or  fell  out  owing  to  thirst  straggled 
hack  during  the  night  to  camp.  They  had  left  the 
Colonel  and  the  rest  of  the  battalion  still  pushins  on. 
News  of  this  little  force,  17  officers,  incIucUng  the  CoHinel, 
and  some  250  men,  was  awaited,  but  none  was  received. 
They  had  entered  the  forest  of  scrub  covcsing  the  dope* 
of  the  hills  and  had  totally  disappeared. 

The  projected  night  march  1^  the  54th  Division 
was  given  up.  In  place  of  it  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  enemy's  position  on  the  summit  of  Keretch 
Tepe  Sirt. 

The  plan  of  this  assault  provided  for  a  bombardment 
by  the  warships  Grampus  and  Foxhound  from  the  sea,  and 
by  three  batteries  of  guns  from  the  land  side,  one  of  them 
a  battery  of  heavies.  The  10th  Divisicm  were  to  attack 
along  the  ridge,  part  of  the  54th  Division  (the  162nd 
Brigade)  supporting  on  their  right.  The  charge,  led 
with  great  gallantry  by  the  6th  Royal  Dublins,  cleared 
the  entire  height.  But  at  the  futher  end  ai  this  ridge, 
and  divided  from  it  only  by  a  small  and  not  very  deep 
ravine,  is  another  and  yet  higher  ridge  also  in  line 
wth  the  coast.    On  and  from  thi*  higher  ground  the 


Sirt  with  his  fire.  The  5th  Irish  Fnsilien,  and  the  5th 
Inniskillings  lu4diiig  the  trenches,  here  met  with  heavy 
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losses.  Remforcements  were  sent  forward.  Before 
they  could  arrive  the  forward  trenches  had  had  to  be 
evacuated. 

On  August  15  General  Stopford  gave  up  the  conunaad 
of  the  9th  Army  Corps.  The  infantry  str«u[th  of  the 
four  divisions  composing  it  had  been  reduced  by  losses 
and  hardship  to  less  than  80,000  rifles.  Losses  in 
battle  and  through  wastage  totalled  over  18,000  mm. 
Major-General  H.  B.  de  Lisle,  appointed  to  the  tem- 
porary command,  received  orders  as  soon  as  possible 
to  get  the  Corps  once  more  into  fighting  trim  with  a 
view  to  a  renewed  attack  upon  Istmiil  Oglu  Tepe  and 
the  Anafarta  Spur. 

General  Hamilton  estimated  that  he  needed  a  ftirther 
50,000  men  as  reinforcements  with  munitions  to  corres- 
pond. He  was  told  that  he  could  have  neither.  Wtth 
these  additional  forces  his  judgment  was  that "  it  seemed, 
hmnanly  speaking,  a  certainty  that  if  this  help  couJd 
be  sent  at  once  we  could  still  clear  a  passage  for  our 
Fleet  to  Constantinople."  The  opinion  implies  thit 
the  military  operations  were  the  primary  feature,  ft 
was  the  other  way  about. 

The  reason  given  for  the  refusal,  he  states,  "  was  one 
which  prevented  further  insistence."  There  was  nothing 
for  it,  therefore,  save  to  go  on  with  the  means  hehsA 
at  hand.  The  reinforcements  received  were  the  2nd 
Mounted  Division  from  Egypt,  for  this  service  in 
Gallipoli  organised  as  dismounted  troops.  They  wm 
landed  in  the  Suvla  area,  and  there  too  was  transfttRd 
the  29th  Division  from  the  lines  before  Achi  Baba. 
These  various  preparations  occupied  the  interval  until 
August  81.  The  plan  was  aa  attack  upon  luiuSl 
Tepe. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  ffreater  battles  fought  in  the 
Gallipoli  campaign.  Hie  sd^ne  of  tactics  mm  ■titrtirtlit 
to  General  de  Lisle. 

The  assault  upon  Ismail  Oglu  Hill  was  to  be  made  by 
the  29th  Division  and  the  11th  Division.  On  the 
left  of  the  line  there  was  to  be  a  holding  attack  by  the 
58rd  and  54th  IMviaioitt  estmdiiig  firam  Sahpt  totti 
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Keretch  Tepe  Sirt.  It  was  a  simple  scheme  and  a 
sound  one.   Better,  of  course,  it  would  have  been 

had  there  also  been  an  attack  thrown  forward  on  the 
British  right,  but  General  Hamilton  considered  that 
many  of  the  battalions  of  the  91  h  Corps  had  been  too 
highly  tried.  It  was  too  soon,  he  tho^ght,  to  call 
upon  them  for  a  firesh  effort. 

In  a  very  remarkable  sense  of  the  term  Ismail  Oglu 
Hill  constitutes  a  natural  fortress.  The  rise  from  the 
level  of  the  more  westerly  part  of  the  ridge  ot  which  it 
forms  a  part  is  abrupt,  and  while  the  difference  in  level 
above  the  lower  section  of  the  chine  is  not  more  than 
130  feet,  the  difference  presents  itself  as  almost  a  d^ff, 
broken,  like  the  rest  of  such  formations  in  Gallipoli, 
by  steep  ravines.  Tliese  are  choked  for  the  most  part 
with  thick  hoUyoak  scrub,  leaving  only  very  narrow 
tracks  In  every  spot  where  it  could  get  a  hold  this 
hardy  dwarf  tree  had  rooted  itsdf,  so  that  the  mass 
of  the  Ismail  Oglu  Hill  appeared  to  be  covered  by  it. 
To  the  west,  however,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  chine 
called  Green  Hill,  the  ground  is  open  and  bare,  and  the 
attack  had  to  be  made  along  the  chine  from  Chocolate 
Hill  over  this  exposed  expanse.  On  the  higher  ground 
of  Ismail  Oglu  which  is  comparatively  flat-topped,  and 
concealed  among  the  scrub,  the  enemy  had  over  the 
open  lower  level  an  unrivalled  Add  of  fire. 

It  will  be  seen  how  unfortunate  had  been  loss  of  the 
opportunity  to  seize  such  a  formidable  position  by 
surprise.  Not  r  '  was  the  enemy  now  in  much  stronger 
force;  he  h  .  time  firmly  to  entrench  hinuelf, 
and  his  defec        ;re  skilfiil. 

Viewed  frc  ■  .ocolate  Hill,  the  higher  part  of  the 
ridge  presented  itself  as  two  abrupt  spurs,  one,  the 
Hetman  Chair,  extending  towards  the  south-west; 
the  other.  Scimitar  Hill,  projecting  westward.  Between 
the  two  lay  a  ravine  or  depression  rapidly  narrowing 
towards  its  head,  and  shaped  therefore  like  a  funnel. 
On  the  higher  ground  along  both  sides  of  this  ravine 
and  round  its  huid  the  Turks  had  laid  out  entrrachments 
in  the  tcma  rmighly  ot  a  horse-shoe.  Tlw  tm^ibtit,  in 
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sh(vt,  had  been  converted  as  far  as  that  could  be  done 
into  a  trap.  In  case,  however,  of  thcM  defences  befaur 
captured  the  enemy  had  laid  out  a  second  line  farthCT 
up  the  ndge  and  on  ground  which  commanded  the 
access  from  the  head  of  the  ravine.  This  second  line 
of  trenches  formed  a  semi-cirde,  so  that  a  deadly 
converging  fire  could  be  poured  into  any  troops  gainini 
the  plateau  by  way  of  the  depression.  s 

A  frontal  assault  upon  such  defences,  strongly  held 
and  by  a  confident  enemy,  was  about  as  impossible 
anoperation  as  could  well  be  imagined,  and  one  which. 
male  there  were  a  thtnisand  chances  to  one  against  its 
success  must  in  any  event  be  extravagantly  costly. 
The  only  feasible  proceeding  was  to  turn  these  dispon. 
tions  by  an  attack  in  flank.  How  fer  that  was  W 
for,  and  its  xesutts,  will  apftear  ttotn  idiat  teoi 

The  British  assault  was  fixed  f<»  the  afternoon  of 
August  21,  and  fixed  for  the  afternoon  upon  the  calcula- 
tion that  f*e  light  of  the  westering  sun  would  dazde 
the  enemy  s  observers  and  marksmen.  The  sunlirii^ 
on  an  August  afternoon  in  Gallipoli  is  glarinirrad 
here  it  shot  right  up  the  valley.  In  tho^  eondkons 
towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  westward  slopes  of  Ismail 
Oglu  showed  up  with  a  glow  like  dull  fire,  and  the 
defences  were  then  best  revealed. 

No  doubt  the  attack  had  to  be  regulated  upon  a  cut 
and  dried  Drogramme  as  to  date  and  time  on  account 
of  the  warsh'.ps  which  were  to  take  part  in  it,  but  there 
IS  always  a  risk  m  counting  upon  weather.  It  happened 
on  this  p&rticular  afternoon  that  the  laadseapewas 
veUed  in  a  luminous  heat  haze.  The  mist  waTdense 
enough  to  obscure  the  view  of  Ismail  Oglu  in  any  detail 
from  the  British  lines  ;  it  was  not  dense  enough  to  hide 
objects  silhouetted  against  t!  i  western  sky?  Indeed, 
by  takuMf  the  dasde  off  the  view  westward,  it  vastly 
unproved  visibility  from  the  Turkish  viewpoint. 

ihe  enemy's  front  stretching  across  the  higher  part 
ot  the  spur,  relatively  narrow,  was  to  be  s^^etedto 
begm  with  to  a  eonoentrated  and  istenstve  ib^  Uadai 
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the  oonditions  the  fire  both  of  the  ships  and  of  the  land 
battories  was  somewhat  haphazard.  Generax  H'^tnilton 
had  wished  to  postpone  the  attack,  but  "for  various 
KMOBS  this,"  he  rdates,  **was  not  poanUe. '  T't^.uC 
th(  Bsons  were  he  does  not  say,  but  manifestly,  by 
paiib/  of  reasoning  if  conditions  of  light  were  so  impor- 
tant to  success,  they  were,  being  adverse,  just  as  wei^ity 
a  faetor  agamst  sueeess. 

At  8  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  launched  1^  m 
advance  of  the  11th  Division  on  the  right. 

It  was  intended  more  immediately  to  gain  a  foot^ 
both  on  Hetman  Chair  and  on  Scimitar  HUL 

From  the  southern  face  of  the  former  spur  Hnes  of 
Turkish  trenches  extended  on  the  lower  level  across  the 
valley  of  the  Azmak,  barring  the  way  towards  Great 
Anafarta.  The  84th  Brigade  of  the  11th  Division  took 
these  trenches  in  the  first  rush  and  with  little  loss. 

On  the  left  the  87th  Brigade  of  the  29th  Division 
swarmed  up  the  northern  slopes  of  Scimitar  Hill  from 
the  vidley  leading  to  Little  Anafarta,  auod  won  a  footing 
on  the  ridge. 

At  the  two  extremes,  therefore,  of  the  line  of  atladc 
the  battle  had  begim  well.   So  far  so  good.  . 

But  in  the  centre,  where  the  main  we^(fat  of  theaisadl 
was  thrown,  the  operations  went  wrong.  Suspecting 

Erobably  that  the  ravine  was  a  trap.  General  de  Lisle 
ad  intended  the  assault  here  to  avoid  it.  The  troops 
were  to  gain  the  higher  level  of  the  ridge,  if  possible,  ny 
making  their  way  on  the  left  up  the  westward  slopes  ct 
Scimitar  Hill ;  on  the  right,  up  the  north-westwaro 
slopes  of  Hetman  Chair.  These  points  of  attack  were 
on  other  side  just  outside  the  declivities  of  the  ravine, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  were  "  dead  ground,"  tliat  iii 
ground  not  fully  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

^e  attack  up  the  westward  slopes  of  Scimitar  Hill 
was  entrusted  to  the  86th  Brigade  of  the  29th  Divui(», 
co-operating  with  the  87th.  But  whether  by  the  acddeat 
of  shell  fire,  or  by  hostile  design — and  more  probably 
by  design — ^no  sooner  had  the  87th  Brioade  mined  a 
footing  on  the  jdateaii  than  the  dwaif  ou  serab  on  li 
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the  upper  part  of  the  westward  slopes  burst  into  a 
blaze.  It  was  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  burned  furiously, 
sending  up  an  enormous  vdume  of  amoke.  To  the 
advance  of  the  86th  Brjffade  this  wall  of  fire  presented 
an  impenetrable  bar.  In  trying  to  work  round  it  to 
the  right,  which  was  to  the  windwMd,  they  found 
themselvM  in  the  i»vine.  There,  of  course,  they  were 
shot  at  from  both  sides ;  ambushed,  in  fact.  Never- 
theless, the  leading  troops  reached  the  bead  of  the  ravine. 
Unable,  however,  to  keep  their  footing  in  face  of  the  fire 
poured  into  them,  they  Iwd  to  retire,  and  retreat  down 
the  ravine  beiM  even  more  deadly  than  the  ascent, 
were  compelled  to  work  along  the  nearer  slope 
that  is,  the  slope  of  Scimitar  mU  facinc  sooth-west. 
There,  finally,  they  established  themselvct  on  a  ledae 
wuch  afRNrded  some  eover. 

Coincidentally  the  82nd  Brigade  of  the  11th  Division, 
missing  direction  owing  to  the  poor  visibility  in  the 
dash  across  Green  Hill,  had  moved  too  ftw  towards 
the  left,  and  instead  of  striking  the  north-western  slope 
of  Hetman  Chair,  also  entered  the  ravine.  Their 
attempted  advance  up  it  was  repulsed  with  aetkma  loss. 

this  mistake  m  direction  became  known,  the 
88rd  Brigade,  hdd  in  reserve,  was  sent  forward  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan  of  assault.  They,  too,  it  is  said, 
lost  direction  in  the  like  manner.  At  all  events  this  part 
of  the  plan  broke  down  in  exeeutiOB. 

The  result  was  that  neither  the  success  of  the  84th 
Brigade  on  the  right  nor  that  of  the  87th  Brigade  on 
the  left  led  to  anything.  With  the  defeal  of  the  frontal 
assault  m  the  centre  the  bodies  of  troops  on  the  winn 
had  eaeh  been  letting  dangerous  situation. 

Looking  at  the  way  the  battle  was  going,  and  the 
fact  that  the  11th  Division  had  not  gained  its  ofajeetive. 
It  was  decided  to  faring  up  the  2nd  Mounted  Division, 
hitherto  held  in  reserve  at  Lala  Baba.  They  had  to 
advance  round  the  south  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  under  heavy  bursts  of  shrapnel.  TIk 
manoeuvre  was  executed  in  open  order,  and  with  a 
nwgnifiecnt  steadHtiess.  *•  The  advance  of  these  £n^h 
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yeomen,"  General  Hamilton  rer.ordi,  "wai  a  sight 
eak^ated  to  tend  a  tiurill  at  pride  through  anyone. 
Sttdh  superb  martial  speetadw  are  rare  in  modem  war. 
Mtft  and  there  a  shell  ifosSd  take  toll  of  a  duster; 
ttoKtheylay;  the  others  moved  ttaadily  on  {  aokamni 
hung  back  or  hurried." 

They  reached  the  positions  held  by  the  foremost 
battalions  at  nightfall ;  pushed  up  the  ravine  favoured  by 
the  failing  lighC  and,  gaming  tlw  top,  canned  the  Turkish 
trenches  on  a  smidl  rise  totmog  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
first  defences.  It  was  supposed  that  the  plateau 
had  at  length  been  won,  but  farther  on  and  on  yet 
higher  ground  there  was  the  semi-cirde  of  Turlddi 
entrenchments.  The  captured  knoll  commanded  by 
this  semi-circle  would  in  daylicrht  have  been  untenable. 
It  was  judged  that,  fatiffued  and  thirsty  as  the  men  were, 
a  retirement  was  the  best  course.  Tlw  yeomanry  fdl 
back  upon  the  Hne  trom  wlddh  the  attack  had  been 
launched.  The  British  losses  in  this  disastrous  action 
were  nearly  5,000  men.  They  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
29th  Division. 

Subsidiary  to  the  operations  just  recorded,  and 
coincidentally  with  them,  an  assault  was  made  imder 
the  command  of  Major-General  Cox  with  a  mixed  column 
of  Anzac,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Indian  troops  up<»i  the 
Turkish  posititms  al<mg  tibe  south  ride  of  the  Grei^ 
Anafarta  valley.    The  column  consisted  of — 

Two  battalions  of  the  New  ZeiJand  Mounted  Rifles ; 

Two  battalions  of  the  29th  (Iririi)  Brigade ; 

The  4th  South  Wales  Borderers  ; 

The  29th  Indian  Infantry  Brigade. 

The  attack  had  three  objectives  :  on  the  left  to  stiffen 
the  junction  of  the  11th  Division  with  the  ^zac  line ; 
in  the  centre  to  seise  the  well  at  l^bak  Kujru,  the 
source  of  the  Asonak,  and  a  valuable  acquisition,  while 
its  loss  would  be  a  bad  one  for  the  enemy ;  on  the  right 
to  clear  out  the  Tttridsh  entren^motts  to  the  north-ent 
of  HUl  60. 

Cox,  to  achieve  these  aims,  formed  his  force  into  three 
seeticms,  the  Irish  and  Wddi  on  the  Ml,      Indians  im 
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the  centre,  and  the  Anzacs  on  the  rjdit.  Tbe  /tnncf 
were  undsr  the  command  of  RusseU. 

The  troops  on  the  left  drove  the  Turks  out  of  a  line  of 
outposts,  and  effected  the  linking  up  as  intended ;  the 
Indian  Brigade  seized  the  Kabak  Kuyu  well ;  on  the 
nght  the  enemy  resisted  stubbornly,  and  there  was  a 
stiff  wd  swaying  fight,  in  which  the  summit  of  Hill  60, 
the  Kaiajik  Aghala,  was  finally  won  and  held  against 
superior  forces.  This  hill  aes  just  beyond  Hill  40 
where  Russell's  men  established  themselves  on  the  night 
of  August  6.  Since  it  eommanded  the  Great  Anafarta 
valley,  the  position  was  of  tactical  importance,  indeed 
of  the  first  importance.  Having  lost  it  the  Turks 
essayed  repeatedly  to  retake  it,  and  tried  both  with 
bomb  and  bayonet.  In  part,  and  at  a  reckless  sacrifice 
of  life,  they  succeeded.  They  regained  the  summit, 
but  could  not  regain  the  southern  face.  There  the 
Anzacs  once  more  proved  that  they  were  terrors  to 
shift.  Reinforced  by  the  ISth  Australians,  just  landed, 
they  gnmly  defied  every  effort  to  oust  them. 

So  affairs  remained  for  about  a  week,  the  usual  bomb- 
ing and  smpingon  either  side.  Then  at  last  the  enemy 
was  ejected.  The  renewed  attack  wf  s  planned  by  Cox 
m  conjunction  with  Russell,  both  p^st-masters  in  ruse 
and  resource.  It  was  known  that  the  Turks,  or  Turko- 
Germans,  meant  here  to  fight  to  the  death.  For  the 
operation  there  were  assigned  three  Ansae  brigades, 
the  4th  and  5th  Australians,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Mounted  Rifles,  plus  the  5th  Connaught  Rangers  of  the 
Irish  Brigade.  It  proved  as  bitter  a  struggle  as  any  in 
the  Gallipoli  campaiffn.  In  the  advance  the  Irishmen 
were  on  the  left,  the  Australians  on  the  right,  the 
Mounted  Rifles  in  the  centre.  The  Australians  were 
held  by  machine-gun  fire ;  but  the  New  Zealanders 
reached  and  cleared  the  nearer  area  of  the  summit. 
Ihe  aiemy  disputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch.  While 
however,  he  was  so  engaged,  the  Connaught  Rangers 
JMI  swept  him  out  of  his  trenches  on  the  left  and  tmned 
ni8  defences.  It  was  an  extraordinary  feat,  for  it  was  all 
done  witUn  five  minutes.  The  dash  of  the  Irishmen  had 
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been  limidy  irresistible.  No  scxHier  was  the  Um 
realfaed  xkut  the  hofHle  fCMrvet  were  masird  lot  a 

counter-attack.  There  were  only  ^50  of  the  Ranaers, 
and  they  were  assailed  by  six  times  their  ni^ber. 
Odds  or  no  odds,  they  refused  to  giTe  way.  The  un«)ual 
^ht  went  on  for  hours,  and  it  was  not  until  midnight— 
tbe  irttadc  had  beoun  at  five  in  the  afternoon— that 
the  heroic  tmuum  of  tba  BM^pn  wm  at 
outbombed. 

The  interral  had  given  tine  tot  refafofcewienla  to  be 
brought  up.  The  fight  on  the  left  had  also  helped  tta 
New  Zealanders  to  keep  their  grip  on  tiie  summit. 
For  twenty-four  hours  longtt  tmy  wcfe  incessantly 
eounter-attadml,  and  rcauined  unmovaUe.  When 
tiiis  reristance  had  tdd  cm  the  enonj's  confldrace,  and 
tried  his  wind,  the  10th  Australian  Light  Horse  pounced 
upon  him  lupdn  on  the  left,  and  again  ousted  him. 
Tliia  time  the  ejection  was  final.  WH  60  had  ben 
won. 

The  character  of  this  combat  may  be  iudged  from  the 
fact  that  the  Turkish  losses  were  as  neavy  as  those 
sustained  by  the  B^-itish  in  the  much  more  extensive 
battle  of  August  21 ;  if  not  heavier.  The  summit 
and  slopes  of  Hill  60  were  thickly  stiewn  and  in  places 
heaped  with  Turkish  dead.  On  the  side  of  tlM  attadk 
the  casualties  numbered  1,000,  the  killed  about  a  MA 
of  the  total.  If  the  main  weight  had  been  thrown  into 
these  flanking  operations  instead  of  into  the  frontal 
assault  the  action  of  August  SI  would  in  all  ptofaafaittf 
have  been  a  victory. 

lb  an  intents  this  combat  for  HOI  00  was  the  Isst 
fight.   From  the  end  of  August  the  campaign  simply 

eetered  out.    General  Hamilton  still  believM  in  success ; 
ut  the  British  Government  had  ceased  to  bdieve.  They 
had  decided  to  write  the  Expedition  off. 

On  the  spot  the  decision  was  forecasted  by  the  noor 
arrival  of  drafts  and  munitions.  The  stream  of  each 
dried  up.  With  tl^  ocHning  of  the  autumn  sickness 
had  bei^  to  take  a  heavy  tm.  On  October  11  Genoal 
Hamilton  reeeived  from  Jjoxd  lOtrihenear,  Secnrtwy  fif 
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SUte  for  War,  a  eabl^gimm  aiUqg  for  his  estimate  of  the 
losses  hkely  to  be  iavohred  in  an  evacuation  of  the 
peninsula.  "On  the  12th  October,"  he  writes,  "I 
r^P""*^*"  that  such  a  step  was  to  me 

unthinkable.-  fa  plain  tenn^  lie  deelM  to  oomply 
with  the  requkitkB.  Wom  mm  ' 
he  was  recalled. 


(0«tob«  li) 
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OALU^i  ..i     T.i  :  EVACUATION 


QmtanX  Munro's  ropoH  ' t!ie>  GauIpoU  Mtuatian — OUring  miliUry 
diMulTUitagaa — v  rolvei  upon — Wint«c  hardahips  <  • 
the  troop* — Birdv.  0  >.i  plan  >r  »'j«idi  mnent  in  three  itagee^ 
SuvU  first  evacua^-l  no.  c'  the  <-  heme — The  withdraw*! 
from  the  Anxao  linet  -  rurki.;i.  sunieiona  »t  Achi  Baba^French 
Corpa  Expeditionairc  withdrawn— Final  abandomneat  on  night 
c^^umg^B^Slti — The  eiw^ti^  (wtw^ad— l^ykwdw  ot  the 


After  an  interval  of  twelve  days  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Force  was  transferred  to 
General  Sir  C.  C.  Hunro. 

That  distinguished  officer  was  instructed  t  )  rep<»l 
upon  the  military  situation  in  the  GaUijwli  Peninsula; 
to  fcrra  an  oj^nion  as  to  wbd&/et  on  laiMtary  gnmA 
the  peninsula  ought  to  be  evacuated,  or  yet  another 
attempt  made  to  carry  it ;  and  fina'ly  to  estimate  the 
military  forces  needed  to  capture  the  p'  ninsula,  to  keep 
the  Dardanelles  open  in  that  event,  and  evenbially  to 
take  Constantinople. 

He  proceeded  to  Imbros,  where  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Expeditionary  Force  had  been  established,  and 
fttnn  that  fimee  sailed  to  GalMpoli  t<  >  pursue  his  inquiries. 

H  found  the  positions  occupied  by  the  British  forces 
in  his  opinion  unique  in  military  history.  "  The  mm 
fringe  of  the  coasthne  had,"  he  reported,"  been  secured. 
The  piers  and  beaches  upon  which  they  depended  for 
all  requironents  of  penotmd  and  materid  were  exposed 
to  registered  and  observed  artillery  fire.  Our  entrench- 
ments were  dominated  almost  throughout  bytheTuriv. 
The  poniUe  wtiBefy   * — "  '  ' 
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defective.  The  Force,  in  sh  >rt,  held  ;i  linr  pcissrssing 
fvery  possible  niiiitary  defert  Thf  pfjsition  WiA  with- 
out depth  ;  the  corn  unicationa  insecure  ajriKapeodwit 
on  *^  weather.  No  muau  existed  for  the  coneealment 
aiMl  (bplojnneat  of  treA  troops  dbstined  for  t  he  offensi  ve. 
The  Turks,  on  thi  other  fmr  en  .n  -1  fuil  powers  of 
observation,  and  abundant  artiliery  pusttions,  and  they 
iuul  Ix-Lii  given  the  time  to  sunphaaent  a«tiuad  advao- 
tsges  by  all  Um  demm  at  tte  iMijuwl  of  Utt  ftrtd 
engineer." 

These  were  giuvc  considerations.  Bat  the?*  wete 
oth»8.  To  b^a  with,  sinct  every  csaume  m  tiie 
peninsttia  was  esepoMd  to  the  hostile    -e  t 

possible  to  w  ithdraw  an  V  of  the  tiviops        i,  i, 
from  the  si  ll-swept  area.    The  troojit   *i t. 
b\  the  diseases  a^Me  in  the  htme-^  a  ^ 
there  was,  in  eonseqiien  -^  of  the  !  - 
eariier  battles,  a  dfnrfh  -    officer   coiii  t 
command  of  tilt  m(    ;  igme-,    ^ion  < 

attaching  to  it  eomaitiry  .sjid  vamn  ^  I. 
as  infantry  ha*t  not  *enri*>d  to  t'  ite  cl 
proceedinfj  wa.s      nak  ii 

\Vei(?hing  this  6ituat«on  uiu 
General  Mmro  rnnrliidwi  that 
enough  in  vjew  of  the  iwturai  ad 
str<  ngthened  by  flHd  works 
Kxfieditionary  Voi      with  c 

ail  economy  of  their  ^esottrce  rtush,  rombined  with  tfiis 
divawm  <rf  tke  &jtish  r^^^oes,  rnust  favour  the 
I'ros  r<ation  of  enemy  dm^m  ammst  ^^wdad.  or  ■uMfi«t 
Ejt>  ;,  or  both.  • 

H  did  not  thir  an  arivsatee  from  the  positions  held 
by  thr  Lxpeditionary  trr  ips  could  reasonably  be 
expf^f-t  1.    nfop  gyp.  ^   ^^^^  consider  that 

tht  rion  ul(  «  materially  bettered.  The  idea 
ol  ii .  idvan*  upua  Constantinople  he  dismiss^J  as 
irapraf  eahie.  In  hriff,  hi  judgment  was  thai  ttte 
r  oops    =,  L      up  on  t     peninsula  should  be  diverted 

^  "i!!iL    ^'^  theatrt  of  *ar,  and  that  the  diversion 
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state  of  the  Force, 
^  IWks— -it  mm  clear 

mtages  of  their  position 
mid  hold  the  British 
jaratively  few  troops. 
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In  these  eurcumstances  evacuation  was  decided  upon. 

It  had  been  detennined  at  the  same  time  to  send  part 
of  the  British  forces  in  the  Levant  to  Salonioa.  Aocwd* 
ini^y,  General  Munro  having  been  invested  with  tiie 
command  of  chose  forces,  exclusive  of  the  British 
troops  in  Egypt,  they  were  divided  into  the  Salonica 
Army  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Sir 
Bryan  ICahon,  and  the  Dardanelles  Army  imder  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Sir  W.  Birdwood. 
The  latter  had  his  headquarters  at  Mudros. 

Winter  set  in  on  the  peninsula  of  Gallipdi  with 
heavy  storms.  A  gale  which  b^an  on  November  SI, 
and  blew  for  twenty-four  hours,  reaching  at  its  hei|^ 
the  velocity  of  a  hurricane,  was  accompanied  by  torren* 
tial  rain.  The  downpour  turned  all  the  watercourses 
and  brooks  into  raging  torrents,  which  coming  down 
from  the  hills  in  spate  swept  everything  before  them. 
Trenches,  particularly  in  the  Suvla  area,  were  flooded 
out;  the  floods  spread  over  the  flat  expanses  and 
cut  off  ecmummieations.  In  the  teraclMs,  dugouts,  and 
i^ets,  very  rough  and  temporary  shelters  for  the 
most  part,  the  troops  were  drenched  to  the  skin  by 
the  ram,  and  their  stcnres  soaked  by  muddy  flood  water. 
To  the  storm  of  rain  succeeded  a  heavy  downfall 
erf  snow,  stOl  accompanied  by  a  high  wind,  bitterly 
cold.  The  cold  speedily  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
country  to  one  of  frozen  wintriness.  Wet  f(dlowed 
cold  sent  up  the  rate  of  skdaa«n  with  a  booad.  bi 
the  early  days  of  Deecmbor  lOvOM  men  had  ta  ba  tUffti 
off,  invalided. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  aid  of  General  Birdwood,  a  plan 
for  evacuation  was  being  worked  out.  It  was  happily 
on  the  lines  of  jdain  ctrnumm  soise.  The  proposal  <rf 
General  Munro  WM  to  oany  out  the  ■handnHiniMt  im 
three  stages. 

The  iint  stage  was  to  withdraw  troops,  animah,  and 
supplies  not  needed  for  a  long  campaign  ;  the  second  to 
withdraw  men,  suns,  animals  and  stores  except  those 
required  for  a  defensive  during  a  given  period,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  contingeodea ;  the  thiiHl  to 
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complete  the  withdrawal  as  rapidlv  as  possible,  leaving 
behind,  if  necessary,  guns,  anunau  and  stores  not  for 
the  time  wanted. 

Very  wisely.  General  Munro  resolved  not  to  cover 
the  evacuation  with  any  feint  of  attack.  He  considered 
that  if  that  manoeuvre  failed  of  its  purpose  it  would  do 
harm,  and  the  probabilities  were  that  it  would  fail. 
His  decision  was  to  depart  from  the  normal  as  little 
as  possible.  Beyond  question  that  course  was  by  Ua  the 
more  effective  ruse. 

The  actual  work  of  evacuation  was  entrusted  to 
General  Birdwood  in  association  with  Rear-Admiral 
Wemyss.  "  On  receipt  of  his  orders,"  General  Mmuo 
records,  "  Lieut. -General  Birdwood  proceeded  with  the 
skill  and  promptitude  characteristic  of  all  he  undertakes." 
This  tribute  was  well  deserved.  For  months,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  Birdwood  had  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  Anzac.  He  was  no  stieldCT  for  ceremony. 
Many  a  time  he  had  been  seen  in  foremost  positions 
wearing,  like  his  men,  nothing  )ore  than  shirt,  trousers, 
and  a  hat,  and  outwardly  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
them.  Where  snipers  abounded  this  was  s<  nsible.  But 
though  he  detested  parade,  Birdwood  was  above  every- 
thing thorough.  If  he  kept  in  the  closest  daily  towA 
with  his  "lads,"  who  were  devoted  to  him,  he  was 
a  born  leader,  and  ndther  the  discipline  nor  the  moral 
of  the  Anzacs  for  a  moment  wavered.  In  every  instance 
he  scrapped  the  frills  and  got  at  the  business.  And  he 
did  It  now.  Fortunately,  Wemyss  was  at  the  same  time 
a  "  live  "  man  on  the  Naval  side. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Suvla  positions  was  the  initial 
step.  This  proceeding  by  itself  could  afford  the  enemy 
no  clue  to  its  intentions.  It  did  not  of  necessity  indicate 
abandonment  of  the  GalUpoli  enterprise.  And  it 
afforded  the  less  clue  because  it  was  carried  out  on  the 
lines  already  noted.  From  December  10  to  December  18 
the  surplus  of  tbe  fiwoa  at  Stxfbk  tAM  away,  at  it  weie. 
to  seaward. 

Then  c«ne  the  final  move ;  a  test  of  the  method. 
Corps  beysd  tfae  liaM  w«n  to  be  witlHiiawB  to  tiie 
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embarkation  beaches  first.  The  lines  meanwhile  were 
to  be  lightly  held,  but  since  the  distance  of  some  of 
these  points  from  the  beaches  was  considerable,  it  wm 
evidently  desirable  in  case  of  attack  to  break  a  hostile 
nuh.  that  object  intermediate  positkmf  had 

been  prepared ;  one  a  line  to  the  south  of  the  Salt 
Lake,  extending  from  the  lake  to  the  sea  and  covering 
B  and  C  beaches  ;  the  other  a  line  to  the  north  of  the 
Salt  Lake  extending  from  Hill  10  to  the  Karmkol  Da^ 
on  the  coast,  and  covering  A  Beach. 

The  final  withdrawal  was  to  take  place  on  the  night  of 
December  19-20.  The  night  proved  calm,  and  the  fuU 
moon  was  happily  veiled  bv  a  haee.  Jost  light  enough 
to  see  dose  at  hand  and  obviate  the  possible  confusion 
of  total  darkness  ;  dark  enough  to  cover  movement  evea 
at  a  moderate  distance. 

The  covering  ships  had  taken  up  their  positifn% 
ready  to  open  if  the  enemy  indicated  activity. 

At  half-past  one  in  the  morning  bcfjan  the  withdrawal 
and  embarkation  of  corps  in  the  rear.  The  «^b«rkatiwi 
proceeded  with  perfect  smoothness.  When  it  had  sow 
far  enough  the  men  in  the  front  trenches  left  them.  They 
were  nf)t  molested.  Every  gun,  vehicle  and  wiifn«| 
was  embarked.  Only  a  small  stock  of  supfdies  had  to  be 
left  behind.  Those  who  were  last  to  leave  set  fire  to  them. 

The  final  evacuation  of  the  Anzac  position  had  gone 
on  concurrently  with  that  at  Suvla,  It  was  equally 
without  a  hitch.  Owing,  however,  to  the  rouj^ess 
of  the  ground,  and  the  gradient  ci  tivs  ravines  leadhig 
down  to  the  shore,  4  field  guns,  2  howitzers  (5-inch), 
a  4-7  naval  gun,  2  Hotchkiss  "  pom-poms,"  anu  an 
"archie"  tad  to  be  left  behind,  but  destroyed,  of 
course.  Some  supply  carts  had  also  to  he  left— stripped 
of  their  wheels,  and  56  mules.  The  supplies  left  were 
fired. 

The  first  effect  of  the  evacuation  of  Suvla  and  Absm 
was  to  arouse  tsnemy  suspicions  rither  that  tlw  tom 
before  Achi  Baba  might  be  increased,  or  that  position 
aJso  evacuated.  And  the  enemy,  having  been  pre- 
ramably  outwittMi  by  the  evaenatioM  aMfy  eaaiil 
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out,  took  measures  to  prevent  either  of  these  possible 
movements.  He  increased  the  number  of  his  heavy 
guns  not  only  on  the  Gallipoli  side  on  the  Adii  Bab* 
front,  but  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
object  was  to  keep  the  landing  places  round  the  southern 
toe  of  the  peninsula  under  heavy  shell  fire.  This  concen- 
tration he  could  afford,  since  both  his  troops  and  his 
guns  ranged  against  the  British  at  Suvla  and  Anzac 
had  now  been  released.  It  had  become  important 
therefore  not  to  delay  this  part  of  the  evacuation,  for 
the  enemy  was  in  superior  strength  both  as  regards 
men  and  artillery,  and  if  he  could  render  it  impossible 
for  the  Allied  force  before  Achi  Baba  either  to  receive 
s'  pplies  or  to  withdraw  he  might  compel  its  swNiidn 
with  the  whole  of  its  equipment  mad  matttial. 

Yet  at  the  last  moment  aj^Mrently  there  was  in  the 
Cabinet  at  Home  some  hes&oicy  as  to  giving  up  this 
foothold.  The  influences  which  had  onginaUy  suggested 
this  Expedition  were  not  yet  dead.  Evklently  that 
temerity  which  jumps  to  conclusions  upon  half-truths, 
the  changed  conditions  on  the  spot  were  not  properly 
realised,  and  even  the  clearly  expressed  opmion  of 
Sir  Charles  Munro  did  not  in  some  minds  carry  convic- 
tion. Betweoi  the  final  evacuation  of  Suvla  and 
Anzac  and  the  receipt  of  orders  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  at  Cape  Helles,  which  seems  in  London, 
curiously  enough,  to  have  been  esteemed  the  more 
valuable,  though  its  intrinsic  value  by  itself  was  nil, 
there  ensued  a  delay  of  eight  days.  The  orders  at  the 
same  time  were  "without  unduly  exposing  the  ptr- 
smnel "  to  save  all  the  equipment  and  animals. 

Already  the  Freneh  troops  employed  in  this  area  had 
been  evacuated  with  the  exception  of  4,000  men,  and 
most  of  the  French  section  of  the  line  taken  over  by  the 
Royal  Naval  Divisimi  and  tlu»  Mth  Brigade. 

Here  again  the  same  procedure  was  adopted.  There 
WS8  no  attempt  to  cover  the  withdrawal  by  a  feint 
attack;  and  surplusp-—  was  got  rid  of  in  night-time 
embarkations  whene.  i  the  weather  had  permitted, 
we  longer  nigfato  favinrin.?.   la  the  day-time  nothing 
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out  of  t  he  ordinary  was  to  be  observed.  To  keep  down 
the  enemy's  Iwavy  gun  fire  the  ships  of  the  Fleet  opened 
a  countet-'of  mbardment  against  these  hostile  batteries 
whicn  v<ere  now,  it  was  noted,  liberally  supplied  with 
Gemiau  shells.  Subject  to  such  prdluiiinftries,  the  final 
withdrawal  was  to  take  place  once  more  in  a  sinde 
night ;  corps  behind  the  lines  got  off  first ;  the  lines 
meanwhile  to  be  held  much  as  usual ;  and  the  troops 
to  move  from  them  down  to  the  beaches  assigned  with- 
out occupying  any  intermediate  position  unless  attacked. 
The  distances  were  mostly  short. 

In  the  meanwhile  and  in  anticipation  of  ordbt, 
General  Birdwood  had  wwked  out  all  his  arranflemeBts 
in  detail. 

The  first  step  was  the  evacuation  of  the  remainder  of 
the  French  troops.  They  were  in  readiness  withdrawn 
from  the  Une  on  the  njffht  of  January  1-2,  and  were  to  be 
embarked  by  the  i^nch  warships  and  transports. 
The  wind  on  the  following  night  when  the  men  and 
animals  were  to  put  off  proved  strong,  and  embarkatioo 
in  boats  not  being  easy  some  British  destroyers  were 
reouisitioned  to  assist.  The  proceedings  too  having 
to  be  conducted  in  darkness  and  a  choppy  sea,  a  French 
battleship  ran  down  and  sank  one  of  the  horse  traonKirts. 
However,  this  part  of  the  embarkation  wm  gOt  ItoMdi 
without  fiirther  loss. 

It  was  then  decided  to  fix  th  final  withdrawal  for 
the  night  of  January  8.  A  con  plete  shipment  of  tbt 
heavy  guns,  though  ordered  from  London,  and  tUi 
weighty  stuff  had  to  go  first  if  at  all,  would  by  inability 
to  reply  to  the  hostile  fire  have  given  away  the  intended 
evacuation  altogether.  Seven  of  such  guns,  one  British 
and  six  French,  were  therefore  retained,  and  at  the 
finish  destroyed. 

The  further  preparations  included,  as  a  precaution, 
lines  of  trenches  covering  the  several  beaches.  Between 
the  front  lines  and  the  departure  places  then  were 
already  existing  three  lines  of  trenches,  all  strongly 
wired.  These  could  be  held  if  need  were.  To  leave 
nothing  to  chance,  howev»,  a  line  of  po^  was  bid  ool 
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from  de  Trott's  battery  on  the  Straits  to  Gully  Beach 
on  the  JEg^n.  To  reach  the  beaches  the  enemy, 
if  he  essayed  it,  would  have  to  penetrate  four  lines  of 
defences,  and  the  trenches  covering  the  beaches  as  well. 

At  each  embarication  jdaee  there  was  a  staff  of  naval 
officers.  The  Naval  arrangements  were  imt  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  C.  M.  Stavelev,  R.N. 

Thoe  were  iMik  wanting  evidences  oi  a  deepening  of 
enemy  suspicions.  On  January  7  an  exceptionally 
heavy  gunfire  was  directed  against  the  ru;ht  of  the 
Allied  Ime,  both  from  in  front  and  in  flank  mm  across 
the  Dardanelles.  It  resulted  in  but  few  casualties, 
but  the  defences  were  severely  knocked  about.  The 
main  reply  was  from  the  ships  of  the  supporting  squadron. 
Two  Turkish  mines  were  sprung  in  tne  centre,  where 
the  Turkish  trenches  were  obsorved  to  be  orowded. 
An  attack  was  delivered,  but  it  had  BO  **go**  ^  it, 
and  was  rapidly  repulsed. 

These  signs  of  activity,  whatever  their  object,  were 
not  shown  on  the  following  day — the  last  which  any 
British  troopi  were  to  pass  on  the  peninsula.  The 
day  dawned  sunny  and  calm.  A  licnt  breeze  was  wafted 
over  the  sea  from  the  south.  The  calm  spell,  so  the 
meteorological  expert  with  the  Force  predicted,  would 
last  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

Everything  for  the  last  move  was  ready.  The 
emoarkations  were  to  begin  soon  after  darkness  fell, 
and  the  men  in  the  front  line  to  withdraw  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  midnight.  It  was  calculated  that  they 
would,  if  unattacked,  rtudu  tiie  landliig  {^mcs  abosA 
three  in  the  morning. 

The  embarkation  had  been  arrai^ed  to  take  place 
in  three  trips  ;  the  first  comprising  men  withdrawn 
from  the  support  line  immeoiately  after  nightfall ; 
the  second  most  of  the  men  left  to  hold  the  front  line  ; 
the  third  the  reai^uards  of  the  trenches  covering  the 
beaches,  the  Naval  and  Military  beach  working  parties, 
and  those  of  the  Royal  Engineers  left  ashore  to  execute 
repairs  to  piers  if  damaged.  The  body  of  men  induded 
in  the  first  trip  was  larger  than  that  induded  in  the 
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second,  and  these  again  naore  nutneroui  than  thoM 

included  m  the  third. 

Jurt  after  nightfall,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  wind 
veered  from  south  to  south-west  and  hema  to  freshen 
and  It  continued  to  rise  until  close  v^m  inidni^ 
By  that  time  the  sea  had  become  choppr^  «»«ufm. 

xNptwithstanding  these  conditions,  tile  first  trip  was 
carried  out  without  mishap.  The  second  trip,  eAtewd 
upon  at  half-past  eleven,  and  including  the  embarkation 
of  guns  as  we  1  as  men  was  kept  well  up  to  tchedule  tim^ 
nl^fTf  •  wJ".*^^  morning  the  last  of  the  men  in 
the  third  tnp  left  shore.  The  history  of  the  GalUpflli 
Expedition  had  been  closed.  -^i-w 

There  were  but  two  incidents  worthy  of  note  Ooa 
was  the  reported  presence  of  an  enemy  submariM- 

o  i^?""    "^^^  T''^''}  ^'•»'«^«  George,  haviot 

2,000  troops  on  board,  was  struck  on  the  way  to  MudS 
by  a  torpedo.  The  torpedo  failed  to  explode.  The 
other  incident  was  the  grounding  of  a  lighter  at  GuUy 
Heach  stranded  owing  to  the  heavy  seas,  which  bad 
already  washed  away  the  pier  at  W  Btmih.  As  the 
vessel  could  not  be  refloated  the  men  on  her,  160  in 
number,  Imd  to  be  re-landed,  marched  to  W  Beach  and 
embarked  there. 

All  this  had  taken  place  apparently  without  the 
enemy  having  taken  the  alarm,  fiut  as  the  last  parties 
left  the  shore  stores  and  supplies  left  behind  broke  out 
at  one  point  after  another  into  flame.  They  had  been 
fired  by  time  fuses.  The  night  became  illtiminated  bv 
these  flares.  In  the  nudst  of  them  two  magazines  of 
raumtions  and  explosives,  which  it  had  been  impracticable 
to  remove,  went  up  one  after  another  in  quick  sucoeMi<» 
with  a  roar.    They  had  been  fired  in  the  same  way. 

Ihen  It  became  evident  that  the  enemy  had  htm 
roused.  Red  lights  soared  up  above  the  Turkish  lintt. 
At  the  same  time  the  enemy's  heavy  guns  boomed  oi^ 
His  shells  were  seen  to  be  falling  upon  the  landing  liktsft. 
They  continued  to  faU  as  the  warships  and  transports 
we°M  niLTJl.^.^'"^"*  «f  in  particukr 


went  on  tar  three  hours. 
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The  evacuation  had  been  comoletelv  sumim^i 
Not  a  man  had  been  lost.   ll»e  SS^^al  h^SSi 
successful  because  General  Munro  had  made  ud 
inmd  "  that  no  risks  should  be  taken  in  pZo^  the 
withdrawal  of  personnel  at  the  final  stage  Sith  a^w  to 
reducing  the  quantity  of  stoies  lS*"-and  burned 

that  It  conMbttted  to  the  justified  confidence  of  aU 

Sayc^ *^       perfect  Xrfpli:;; 

So  closed  this  enterprise,  ill-advised  and  ill-timed 
in  ite  mception,  unfortunate  in  its  course.  It  had 
failed  less  from  natural  difficulties  than  from  inL- 
judgment.    But  against  its  gloomy  backcround  «S 

£  British  i^^^Wof  hfc 

Ihe  British  dead  who  fell  in  Gallipoli  and  sleen  th»« 
arcmnd  them  its  desolate  ravin^^^^  ms 
had  nobly  upheld  the  valour  of  their  ra^  ^[Tnitv  of 
|t  ,.s  that  tfiese  deed,  were  turned  tT^aughi  P&r 

K  7  ''^'■^  that  which  put  CQuiD- 

men  before  men,  not  seeing  that  the  greater  V^rfSSo^n 

hem^wL^haSPr"*  ^««ht-ns^he  quSs  Tf 
the  men  who  handle  it ;  renders  the  element  of  ability 
and  supreme  ability  in  direction  more  t£*n  iv2 
imperative.  The  British  Empire  wr^nift  upX 
reliance  upon  men.  No  more  seining  exampli  JdutJ 
ft  illumine  a  dark  ?age  than  tho^  of 

the  soldiers  and  sailors  over  whose  resting  pIm«  mtht 
well  be  inscribed  the  epitaph.  "Go  teHTtSiVWdi 
monians  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  laws." 

>va8  the  campajgn  wholly  without  political  results  ? 
By  no  means.  The  Turkish  losses  iS  gXp^  w«* 
Soo  War  tTi^ 

ArfdSS  ♦    ♦^^^  J^'*  ^'^P'  °'        Empire  had  faUen 
Added  to  the  disastrous  campaigns  in  the  Caucas^ 

Vu-i  Balkan  War  had  sS 

itl  Ji:!  ^^""P""  f°"«datlons  these  comWnS 
losses,  doubly  severe,  dried  up  the  tpfioga  of  itf  vite^ 
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itratagioal  reawna  for  the  Allied  ooeupation  of  Salonioa — ^BihM 
•ttenmt  to  aid  Serbia — The  rCle  of  Bulgaria— Ctonnan  infloMMM 
at  Atnena — ^Propoied  Allied  junction  with  the  Serbian  amqr 
impraotioable — Organiaation  oi  the  Salonica  poaition — Repulse 
of  the  Bulgarians— Situation  at  the  beginning  of  1916— Sumndir 
of  the  Struma  paae — Enforcement  of  Greek  demobiliaation — 
Formation  of  a  Greek  Provisional  Govenmient  in  Macedonia  and 
the  islands — Abdication  of  Constantine— The  Allied  autunm 
offensive  of  1016 — Capture  of  Kamakchalan  and  Monastir— 
Political  and  strategical  consequences — The  Senussi  of  Solium — 
His  hostilitv — ^War  declared  against  him— Operations  on  the  Wei- 
tarn  Egjnmaa  frootkr— Aoticm  at  Beit  Hiisasin  Battle  of  Gebel 
MadhM— jMm*  ci  tl*  Semuai'a  foraea  at  Halaain— Kitish 
>ity—  vpoa  SoOnm  and  raooeufticn  of  that  ply  The  exploit 
ot  tlw  Aimoond  Car  DetaAhmant — C9oa»  of  the  WMttra  EflgrptiiB 
— yign  ITiiiiwwiil  cl  combv  attacks  in  ffinai— nw  ammi 
OsmMtt-Turidah  Bxpeditian — Battle  at  Mahemdia. 

Early  in  October,  1915,  the  10th  Division,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  B.  Mahon,  withdrawn  from  Suvla, 
had  been  ordered  to  and  had  landed  at  Salonica.  Tliere 
two  divhicms  of  the  French  Eastern  Expedftkmury 
Force  had  preceded  them.  A  third  French  division 
shortly  afterwards  arrived.  The  French  troops  were 
ccmunanded  by  General  Sarrail,  an  officer  tmo  had 
raroved  his  bnlliant  ability  in  the  open^icHis  tmmi 
Verdun. 

Events  in  the  Balkans  had  dictated  this  step.  After 
having,  unaided,  repelled  two  attacks  by  Austria,  the 
Sorbians  and  Mmitenegrins  found  themsehrei  in  ^ 
autumn  of  1915  called  upon  to  face,  not  merely  a  com- 
Maed  German-Austrian  offensive,  but  an  attack  bpr 
Bi^[aria.  Bom  fight«n  as  their  peofdes  wm»  tiw 
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ordeal  was  too  much  for  minor  Statct  riimdji  icv^rdy 
tried  in  the  crudUe  of  war. 

The  close  of  1918  was  for  the  Allied  Powers  in  the 
East  the  darkest  hour  of  the  conflict.    Even  if  early 
enough  it  had  been  perceived  that  the  Ser bo-Greek 
alliance  was  the  keystone  of  the  political  arch,  both  as 
regards  the  Balkrns  and  the  Levant  as  a  whole,  the 
course  taken  by  the  war  in  Russia  had  suddenly  empha- 
sised the  importance  of  rendering  aid  to  the  Snt&m 
Certainly  sUtesmen  neither  in  London  nor  at  Paris 
can  justly  be  aoeused  of  filling  to  foresee  the  conduct 
of  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  General  Soukomlinoll. 
which,  leaving  the  Russian  armies  without  munitions, 
had  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
Promces.   On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  open  to 
AUied  statesmen  either  to  look  upon  the  Serbo-Greek 
alliance  as  a  compact  merely  concerning  two  minor 
States  or  to  view  it  as  having  a  much  wider  ambit. 
The  latter  assuredly  was  the  view  which  prevaUed  alike 
at  Berlin  and  at  Vienna  and  the  view  which  guided  the 
policy  of  the  Central  Powers.   It  was  by  no  accident 
that  the  War  broke  out  as  a  quarrel  between  Austria 
and  Serbia.    With  this  compact  between  Serbia  and 
Greece  supported  and  affirmed,  and  the  eventual  adhesion 
of  Rumania  assured,  the  Allied  Powers  held  the  diplo- 
matic situation  in  the  Balkans  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hand.  Though  Bulgaria  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
supposed  to  be  secret,  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
that  would  have  mattered  little  given  the  united  support 
of  the  Serbians  and  the  Greeks. 

The  Allied  Powers,  however,  had  allowed  King 
tonstantiM  to  treat  the  compact  with  Serbia  as  nauflh^ 
and  the  Serbians  had  been  left  in  isolation.  tSmc 
proceedings,  added  to  the  advance  of  the  German  and 
Vn-  ^'*^  non-success  of  the 

Allied  Expedition  to  Gallipoli,  had  encouraged  the 
^ihng  chqiie  in  Bulgaria,  headed  by  Tsar  Ferdinand. 

*'}r°r^  off  disguise.   An  attempt  had  been  made  1? 
^"^n.^loreign  Office,  in  whose  hands  the  matter 
"•a  oeen  left,  to  secure  Bulgarian  neutrality.  But 
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there  was  between  the  Court  at  Atliens  and  that  at 
Sofia  a  close  understanding,  and  the  hesitant  attitude 
of  the  Allied  Powers  towards  Constantine  doomed 
British  negotiations  at  Sofia  to  futility.  When,  at 
lenffth,  action  eould  no  longer  be  postponed  if  the 
Serbians  were  not  finally  to  be  crushed,  the  Allied 
forces  in  the  Levant  were  locked  up  in  Gallipoli.  Thieir 
treaty  richts  gave  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia, 
as  Guardian  Powers,  authority  to  land  troops  upon 
Greek  territory  should  it  be  threatened.  Evidently  by 
a  defeat  of  Serbia  it  might  be.  They  availed  thenuelyes 
therefore  of  their  authori^  to  send  troops  to  Salonica. 

The  instmctions  to  the  salcmiea  force  were  to  advance 
into  Serbia  and  open  up  communication  with  the 
Serbian  army,  and  there  was  apparently  an  agreement 
with  the  Greek  Government  that  if  such  a  jonetion 
proved  to  be  impracticable  the  Allied  troops  were  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  junction  intended  did  prove  to  be 
impracticable,  and  on  several  grounds.    In  the  first 

{>laoe,  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  troops  at  Salonica  was 
or  such  a  purpose  belated.  By  that  time,  after  a 
resistance  which  for  sheer  heroism  has  never  been 
surpassed,  the  Serbians  had  been  overwhelmed.  During 
two  months  they  had  struggled  against  impoesiUe 
odds.  The  aid  of  the  greater  Allied  Powers  was  not 
forthcoming  until  the  last  stage  of  this  unequal  conflict. 
By  then  those  of  the  Serbians  who  had  survived 
it — scorning  to  lay  down  their  arras — ^the  fathers 
with  their  boys  by  their  side — ^were  tramping  the 
long  miles  over  the  mountains  towards  the  Adriatic 
amid  the  rigours  of  a  Balkan  winter.  They  were  all 
tb«t  was  left  of  the  flower  and  manhood  of  their  natioa 
The  proposed  junction  with  the  Serbians  again  was 
impracticable  because  the  three  French  divisions  told 
off  to  effect  it  were  totally  insufficient.  The  single  weak 
British  Division  transferred  to  Salonica  had  assi^ed 
to  it  the  duty  of  covering  the  Fremch  right  while  tte 
operation  of  pushing  up  tlie  valley  of  the  Vardar  was 
being  carried  out.  But  the  chief  function  of  the  Bttl- 
guitaa  in  this  Ballon  camp«ga  had  hem  to  ttanul 
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between  the  Serbians  and  Salonica.  The  line  of  the 
Vardar  loi^.  and  to  attempt  to  hold  it  against  hostile 
forces  at  leart  three  times  m  numerous  was  out  of  the 

question. 

Here  once  more  there  had  been  uncertainty  If  « 
mistake  had  been  made  in  embarking  pfematinelv 
upon  the  Expedition  to  Gallipoli  in  plaSe  ^throwing 
troops  mto  Serbia  by  way  of  Salonica,  which  might 
have  been  done  at  the  outset  of  the  war  and  mSbt 
have  saved  the  Serbo-Greek  compact,  discouraginffthe 
mtngues  at  Athens  at  the  same  time,  another  mistake 
was  now  committed  m  withdrawing  so  much  of  the 
Dardanelles  Force  to  Egypt.  Both  these  mistakes 
had  amen  from  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  the  lurks  to  attack  tiiat  Protectorate.  The  originiJ 
p  ea  put  forward  tor  the  Expedition  to  Gallipoli  had 
that  It  would  divert  such  a  Turkish  attack/  Adeouata 
jMul  timely  support  of  the  Serbians.  howcreTwould 
have  done  more  to  limit  Turkish  resources,  and  t^  hasten 
tlieissue  of  the  Eastern  compaigns  than  any  other 
measure.  No  sufficient  consideration  seems  to  luSl 
l.ocn  «iven  to  the  difficulty  confronting  any  foree 
having  to  cross  the  Smai  desert  without  command  of 
the  sea.  It  was  supposed  that  this  difficulty  might  be 
overec.me  by  means  o^ail  transit.  But  Turkey,  isolated, 
xvas  utterly  unequal  to  any  enterprise  of  the  kind,  and 
the  i.min  problem  clearly  was  to  imUte  Turkey  The 
Expedition  to  Gallipoli  was  the  wrong  way  of  attackinu  the 
problem.  It  was  the  worst  possiwl strategy.  A^^ 
themselves  to  be  impressed  by  reports  <l  the  UOM 
Turkish  troops  massed  at  Damascus  for  the  pi^cs 

tl  onai,'^P*^°"  ^«yP*'  Cabinet, 

1     vigorous  effort  even  at  the  eleventh  hou^ 

"e^Serbirgo  '^"^  ^ 
S»K  ^^""i^^  ^i-M,  the  landing  of  an  Allied  force  at 
*^  1.  i"^Portant  results  both  politicaUy  and 
trateaically.  It  prevented  hostUe  troo^Tfrom  iei^ 
the  great  port ;  by  occupying  and  diverting  the  enemy? 
attention  it  rendered  feasible  the  re-equipment  of  what 
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was  left  of  the  SorUan  wmy.  tnnsferred  for  that 
purpose  from  the  mainland  to  Corfti;  not  laaal,  fl 
altered  radically  the  situation  which  from  this  time 
oonfrfMHted  the  predominant  pro-German  clique  at 
AtiwM.  To  aB  fartents  the  free  Constitution  of  Greece, 
set  up  under  the  Kgis  of  the  Guardian  Powers,  had 
been  siispended.  If  in  name  still  a  Constitutional  ruler, 
Constantine  had  become,  in  fact,  absolute.  The  Greek 
Ministry  had  been  reduced  to  hia  puppets.  There  had 
appeared  the  political  phenomenon,  afaready  fluniliar 
in  the  history  of  Prussia  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteentii  century,  of  a  n(»ninal  Cabinet  possessins 
oidy  tlie  shadow  of  authoitty,  and  of  a  secret  and 
unavowed  Court  Council  tauit&iBg  aB  the  aetaal  ftoM- 
tions  of  Government. 

And  the  manner  in  which  those  functions  were  exer- 
cised left  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  Secret  Council's 
aims.  Under  the  mask  of  neutrality,  neutral  rights 
being  insisted  upcm  to  the  uttermost,  there  were  main- 
tained and  encouraged  bidden  bases  for  German  sub- 
BMrine  waifsre ;  woe  was  an  active  and  unchedced 
smuggling  of  arms,  mimitions,  and  military  stores  a«»OM 
ttom  Greece  to  the  North  African  coast  m  prepaiatioo 
of  an  Arab  rising  and  an  attack  upon  Egypt  from  the 
west ;  the  Greek  army  had  been  molnlised,  ostensibly 
as  a  measure  of  national  security,  but  the  real  purpose 
was  the  less  in  doubt  because,  though  kept  on  a  supposed 
war  footing,  the  Greek  troops  were  rendered  as  far  as 
possibie  valttdess.  They  were  ill-supplied  ;  their  pay 
was  in  arrear,  or  not  forthcoming;  their  disciiMUM 
neglected.  They  were  allowed  to  become  more  and 
more  ragged  and  dirty,  and  their  arms  out  of  condition. 
The  authority  of  officers  was  undermined  both  by  {yys^ 
ganda  and  by  false  or  exaggerated  reports  desUwiivvsr 
moral ;  the  officers,  uncertain  and  bewildered,  lost  self- 
respect.  And  c(»iM^dentaUy  with  this  deliberate  erosion, 
•  strange  procedue  on  the  part  of  a  king  bred  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  there  were  formed  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere  the  clubs  of  so-called  Nationalists  or  Volunte^ 
the  adveitised  ofa|eet  to  pfotoet  the  eoontry  tnm 
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agiprMiioii.  the  actual  design  to  overawe  the  majority 
oppoMd  to  the  casting  of  Greek  nationality  into  tlw 
Central  European  melting  pot.  This  movemwt.  orifl- 
nated  and  kept  up  by  «  corruption  fund,  was  purdy 
factitious.  It  WM  an  OMuuutkm  of  aU  the  idle 
bh»c^ju«di«  of  tlii 

capital.  ' 

While  immediately  after  their  laadfaig  in  October 
PMt  «r  the  British  10th       -sion  were  sent  forward 
y"™??     reheve  the  r-'rench  troops  holding  the 
now  non  Kosturino  to  Lake  Doiran,  it  was  speediy 

"^T^^  .  ^  ^*^Jey  o{  the  Vardar, 

which  that  relief  had  been  intended  to  assist,  would 
merely  be  incurring  a  strategic  risk  for  no  useftil  end. 
In  the  circumstances,  the  task  of  linking  up  with  the 
Serbians,  besides  being  already  impiwIiMbie.  had 

ftSS?  *°  ^  "  — *~ 

The  first  duty  which  fell  to  the  British  troops  umfar 
the  command  of  General  Mahon  was  that  of  organisation, 
and  preparation  for  the  landing  of  reinforcements. 
An  enemy  thruat  at  Salonica  was  to  be  anticipated,  and 
the  Greek  Government  could  no*  for  a  moment  be 
depended  upon.  Assuredly  the  iatc  of  things  whiefa 
confronted  Goieral  Mahon  might  ;!  nr.'  discouraged 
any  save  a  determined  command<  r ,  Tii'-re  is  a  road 
from  Salonica  north-east  to  Seres,  ^ut  it  ^«as  in  bad 

?i^l'  n  ^fe.  i  ?  ^"^y  Y*^ch  :r  :  .ies  through 
the  hills  from  Salomoa  northwards  to  i^ke  Doirwi 
but  It  was  a  single  track  only,  and  in  bad  repair  also, 
ror  the  rest,  the  surrounding  coimtry  was  broadly 
speaking,  chaos,  marked  by  undrained  and  'festering 
swami)8,  the  breeding  places  of  malaria ;  the  ordinary 
roads  just  unpaved  tracks.  A  depth  of  official  PRglect 
and  hugger-mugger  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  L^aat 

I?fK^"***«JtS*jT*'*  landscape.  In  order  to 
estauisii  a  fbrtifled  base  huge  enough  to  accommodate 
an  important  force,  it  was  advisable  in  the  meanwhile 
to  employ  the  French  and  British  divisions  already  on 
tae  spot  as  eoveiiog  troc^  and  very  wisely  Sir  Charles 
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Munro,  with  his  habitual  caution,  promptly  so  decided. 
It  may  have  disappointed,  and  doubtless  did  disappoint, 
the  puUic  expectations  of  an  advance  into  Serlua,  but 
Haararedkigeruid  still  prMticaUe  thing*.  ftwMfitt 
first  step  towards  making  good  past  errors. 

Not  only  had  roads  to  be  made  and  swamps  to  be 
drained,  but  acccmimodation  had  to  be  proviaed  alike 
for  the  troops  expected,  for  stores,  and  for  siek  and 
wounded.  Order  had  to  be  evolved,  and  by  hard  wmk 
the  face  of  the  area  occupied  was  steadily  changed. 
To  this  activity  General  Munro  in  his  despatches  paid 
a  iren»eamed  tribute.  Th»  ftrtt  Affied  divuions  mst  to 
Salonica  in  the  hope  of  pushing  up  the  valley  of  the 
Vardar  had  been  dispatched  so  hurriedly  that  they  were 
not  only  destitute  of  a  fiill  transport  ecjuipment,  but 
most  of  the  units  were  without  first  line  transport. 
Operations  as  a  fully  equipiied  force  bnng  out  cl  the 
question,  they  had  to  be  converted  into  mobile  columns, 
tJiat  is  on  a  semi-^erilla  footing.  That  was  done  with 
renuurkaUe  expeditfcm.  At  the  same  time,  the  prospective 
landing  of  reinforcements  at  Salonica  had  to  be  provided 
for.  The  storage  space  available  in  the  port  was 
inadequate ;  the  lack  of  roads  a  great  handicap ; 
but  by  the  resolution  of  General  Mahon  and  his  staff 
these  obstacles  were  bit  by  bit  overcome,  and  the  dean, 
smartly  attired  British  officers  and  men  introdtteid 
into  the  life  of  the  city  a  new  energising  element. 

Nor  ivere  such  preparations  tatoen  in  hmad  a  momwrt 
too  soon.  The  main  Allied  reinforcements  were  landed 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  their  disbarkation  much 
faralitated  by  the  wotk  afaready  got  through.  This  was 
fortunate,  for  two  reasons.  To  begin  with,  in  ^ 
attempt  to  push  forward  into  Serbia  in  light  (»der, 
and  despite  the  Balkan  winter,  the  covering  troops  had 
sttlBered  acutely  from  cold.  It  is  well  known  that 
between  the  eoaatal  region  fonni^g  thciF  souAitB 
glacis  and  the  Macedonian  highlands  representing  the 
tumbled  plateau  north  of  the  main  mountain  ranoe, 
the  cyftnence  in  temperature  during  the  winter  montBS 
n  eatreme.  The  winter  climate  of  the  ooastal  warn  to 
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comparatively  mijd ;  that  of  the  highlands  very  severe. 
Often  m  the  hjghlfil^  the  temperature  falls  to  zero 
Fahrenhdt,  or  below  it.  But  brides  these  severities, 
intelligence  left  it  certain  that  a  large  German-Bulgarian 
force  was  being  ccmcentratcd  in  the  Strumnitza  vallev 
for  the  purpose  ct  making  a  thrust  towards  Salooica 
and  cuttmff  the  communications  of  the  Allied  Covenng 
Troops  with  that  place.  The  thrust  was  anticipate? 
It  proved  too  late  to  cut  in  as  had  \>eea  intended,  but  not 
too  late  to  attack  the  Coveriiiff  Force  during  its  retire- 
ment. Hie  Immt  <rf  this  three  3ays'  battle,  on  December 
6, 7,  and  8,  fell  upon  the  British  troops,  who  were  holding 
the  Allied  right.  Bepulsing  a  superior  force  ^ 
Bu^purians,  t&yr  extricated  thnnsdves  from  a  by  no 
means  easy  position  with  inconsiderable  losses.  So 
decided  had  been  the  repulse  inflicted,  that  theii  retreat 
was  not  further  opposed. 

With  ajpparently  no  slight  confidence  it  had  been 
announced  from  Berlin  that  Salonica  would  be  occupied 
by  the  German-Bulgarian  troops,  and  the  Allies  driven 
out  by  the  bcmnning  of  January,  1916.  The  attempt  to 
press  down  the  Vardar  was  made,  and  it  failed.  And 
in  face  alike  of  the  Allied  reinforcements,  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  active  campaigning  in  the  Balkans  in 
>yinter,  the  attempt  was  bound  to  fail.  From  that 
time  the  AlUed  grm  upon  the  Selonica  position  solidified. 
This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  German  and  Austrian  schemes, 
not  merely  because  Salonica  is  the  main  commercial 
route  between  Central  Europe  and  the  Levant,  but 
becduse  of  the  dieek  in^posed  upon  the  intrigues  at 
Athens. 

The  general  situation  during  the  earlier  months  of 
1916  was  this.  On  the  extreme  right  the  districts 
of  Seres  and  Drama,  added  to  Greece  after  the  Balkan 
Wars,  were  occupied  by  Greek  troops,  and  in  their 
hands  was  the  pass  through  the  mountains  formed  hy 
tt«  JPife  q£  the  Struma.  At  Staimw  on  the  Strymon 
Gulf  began  the  fortified  liqes  of  the  British  position, 
extending  across  the  neck  of  the  Chalkidike  peninsula 
north-wes^  to  the  Gahlp  river,  apd  ^  |»  Lakfs  Dqitm* 
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At  Laice  Dmran  bqnii  tbe  Fien^  Uam  which  were 
continfied  as  far  as  alt  ^fmiiag,  mad  mnrnimd  Utt  knmr 
reaches  on  the  west. 
In  att  tmmiASIt,  and  as  the  re-equiinmnt  of  tiw 

Serbian  army  proceeded,  the  political  situation  in 
Greece  became  more  acute.  The  activities  of  the 
so-called  Nationalists  grew  more  openly  terrorMfc.  Tlw 
political  agitation  in  the  Greek  army,  too,  went  on, 
mnd  that  once  brilliant  force  showed  itself  increasin^y 
demoralised  and  dissatisfied.  In  May,  when  General 
G.  F.  Milne  took  over  the  command  of  the  Britith 
contingmt  of  the  Salonica  army,  occurred  the  ejnsode 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Struma  Pass  by  the  Greek  troops 
holding  it,  the  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians  into  we 
eastern  districts  of  Grecian  Macedonia,  and  wSik- 
drawal  of  the  Greek  forces  there  after  one  army  corps 
had,  so  it  was  reported,  taken  service  with  the  Central 
Powers.  These  events,  added  to  the  massing  in  Thessaly 
of  troop  supposed  to  be  supporters  of  Constantine, 
tbe  aocumidation  of  mumtioni  and  stores  in  thi^ 
iwovince,  and  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
transport  of  the  re-armed  Serbians  over  Greek  territory, 
moved  the  Guardian  Powers  at  length  to  insist  upon  a 
Greek  demobilisatioi..  The  demand,  met  by  dilatory 
tactics,  had  to  be  euforced  by  an  ultimatum.  French 
troops  landed  at  Athens  to  give  effect  to  the  requirement 
of  the  Allied  Powers  that  the  Gredc  tdqini{dis  and 
railways  should  be  placed  under  tMbr  etMitroI,  and 
the  clubs  disarmed,  were  attadced.  Tkt  demobilisation 
was  enforced  in  July.  One  immeduite  dfeet  c^'  this  mc^e 
decided  attitude  of  the  Great  ASied  Powors  had  beat 
in  Ivae  a  revolt  of  the  northern  provinces  wd  the 
islands  from  the  Athens  Government,  and  the  formation 
of  a  Provisional  Authority.  At  the  same  time,  stqw 
were  initiated  for  raisihg  in  the  &ecediiw  territories  a 
Greek  anny  of  80,000  men.  Constance,  by  thcM 
various  measures,  was  rendered  powerless.  In  December 
he  abdicated,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  beiqg 
excluded  tiom  the  succession  by  the  act  of  abdioatiaai 
the  Kiaf  WMwplaoad  on  the  thtoMbyUiMMMlM^ 
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Prince  Alexander.  The  Serfaiaa 
from  Carta  Sslonica. 


The  politic^  difficultic,  iKwrevw,  luul  eonramed  tte 

their  rear  neirfteai  from  menace,  that,  reinforeed  bv 
the  Serbians  7©,000  strong,  the  comSd  SSliS 
the  command  of  Gene«f  SwraU  couW  e^r  ^ 
offensive  operations.   In  the  interim  fresh  oLbSS 

Bulgiman  menace,  and  the  enemy  by  «  WSrfallv 
supported  forward  movement  on  the  imk  ffiT  Mta2 
ndloSS:? t£**^  Cema'Td  hTd  SSd 

Westwards  from  Saloniea  a  line  of  raUway  runs  to 

D^SeS  iL  t»»«>««h  Vodena  and  from  t£ 

place  in  line  with  the  one  practicable  road  of  the  remoT 
passes  between  the  northern  end  of  E£  Ortro^I^iSS 
the  Kamakchalan  mountain.  The  lattST  a  flaT-ISpSS 
emmen^  with  precipitous  and  diff-like  sides.XmK 

It  ri^"'^;^^^^'.        ^"^^  the  coSX  to 

the  south,  and  there  is  no  oClwr  way  to  Monast^  mv? 
by  a  detour  of  the  lake  o^er  stiff  hilly  count^mprJJti- 
cable,  owmg  to  the  absence  of  roaJs  for  aS  sa?e^ 
ightest  of  nuhtary  transport.  On  tl^  othtt  d  Si 
the  capture  of  this  dominating  perttfaB  tff^Iiedfa«2 

the  verjr  dabwate  trench  system  established  bv  S 
enemy  across  the  Cerna  valleV  south  of  MonSir^-Sl 

tettST'^TSf^^r  ^^»J?  afford  theTuX';  foVl 
Hank  attack.  The  plan  of  General  Sarrail  was  bv  t^ 
capture  of  Monastir  to  turn  the  enemy's  ng^  SdS 
y^Bs  m  fact,  the  feasible  plan  in  the  ci^c^nffiT^  * 
In  conformitv  with  that  plan  the  BritishlS^i  the 

pr^nt  «ie^l£  of  h^tilejo^^  'iTt^rSSf^Tr 
•wtor.  A  joint  Anglo-French  offensive  against  the 
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centre  of  the  e-~«!my's  front,  launched  on  August  10, 
won  some  noCr*  •■wMjes.  While  the  French  captimd 
Hill  227  anc*  %  the  British  took  the  features  of 

the  main  r  .  by  the  troops  Kidney  Hill  KoA 

Horseshoe  i^.  ^teae  captures,  while  weakening  Uxt 
enemy's  centre,  KtfWMrthened.  ours,  and  cU^mn  ^ 
Bulgarans  here  to  s/tmm  thdr  totctM.  It  e— oled  vm 
British  force  to  be  employed  to  hold  the  Allied  centre 
as  well  as  the  right  as  they  had  been  doing,  aad  it  vitt 
be  seen  that  the  effeot  wm  at  once  to  aM  to  tte  tgoop 
available  for  the  proposed  main  morement,  wule 
diminishing  those  the  enemy  eovdd  dispose  of  to  resist  it. 
Of  course  coincidcntally  with  the  extension  of  the  length 
of  tbe  British  line  the  BnlgMian  counter-pressure  on 
the  east  frcmi  Demir  Hi  air  aiMl  Seves  was  increased, 
and  was  met  by  a  succession  of  operations  across  the 
Struma.  Thanks  to  the  British  superiority  in  ma§ 
amoMf  other  things,  tlxmt  Mlisitfn  were  deciusdij' 
successful.  Armoured  motor  cars  were  effectively  em- 
ployed, and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  proved  a  valuable 
co-operation.  A  mmiber  of  villages  were  captured  and 
held  against  strong  Buljwrian  coaHter-attacks,  very 
expensive  to  the  enemy.  These  operaiiDns,  aWy  directed 
by  Lieut.-Gcneral  C.  J.  Briggs,  further  oonqiiili  •  i|i 
inccNuaderable  part  of  the  hostile  strength. 

IbAo  Hk  dete&  ot  tiie  iw^  ojseratioas  it  is  beyond 
piesiJit  scope  to  enter,  except  to  say  that  by  a  feat 
et  during  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed  the  Serbians, 
f^Kt  Ihiight  Bsapuficently,  to^  Kwiwlrrlylan  by 
stc»nn,  swamwig  up  the  chimia^  ami  pdlies  of  its 
seemingly  unsctualue  sides,  and  notwi&standing  a 
desperate  defence,  sweeping  it  bare  of  the  enemy. 
Kamakchalan  taken,  they  drove  the  Bu^rians  over 
me  ralley  beyond,  and  wimih^  a  &n  footing  on  the 
massif  east  of  Monastir  contributed  materially  to  the 
fortunate  outcome  of  the  attack  by  the  French  which 
broke  through  the  maze  of  trenches  on  the  flat  and  led 
to  the  retaking  of  Monastir.  BeyjMid  this  the  uiffensive 
was  not  pushed,  for  in  truth  its  ^^^^^ii^^g^*"^^ 
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landward  route  from  Macedonia  into  Greece.  Bv  the 
capture  of  Monastir  that  route  had  been  doMd.  At  th^ 
same  time  it  had  becoae  pfwfiartlrtD  eo!o«i*tf  JfK 
^he  Xtaliam  from  Valoaa.  '  cfMjperate  with 

«r5te'^  ^T^JT^  gathered  from  tliis  oittUiie  of 
events  in  the  Balkans  that  there  was  bet^wm^oSe 
events  and  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  aT^erS 

hgypt,  both  m  Smai  and  west  of  the  Nile  ScSm-Jf 
had  been  fed  by  tmffic  tim>ugh  G«e«C  i^wSS 

it^iiSC^''''*'-^"^-  The  taking  of  MoSStir 
JoV„^r^^  importance  to  the  occapntMA  cf 

Salonica  itself.    Cutting  the  landward  commSSM 

ttrcehinSVe^T^ty"^  ^"^"^ 

But  while  possibilities  remained  omm,  as  thev  dM 
during  the  whole  of  1.^15  and  part  of ITfolfo^^nfy^r 
«id  so  long  as  fat  though  speculative  profits  ^e^e^^oTe 

JJfti-  ^  7*"^^  ^^""^  altogetheV  foreign  to  tte 

established  characteristics  of  the  LevaitfT^raSeS 
encouragement  for  a  so-called  ^rir  Wm  kt  *«-^»- 
Africa  had  not  been  idr«ieoming! 

West  of  the  Nile  valley,  its  northern  alnes  dose  to 
the  coast,  there  is  a  vast  phiteau.  wmSin  S?«rS 
between  500  and  MO  feet.^  Alot^  rSShem  eSjJ 
"^t  °f        runnmg  vTy  nearH^rsoutS! 

east  to  north-west.  These  dispersed  spote  of  f»tilifer 
mark  the  natural  boundary  bi^n  the  pS«?^S 

sa  d  dunw  to  the  south— the  Libyan  Desert  as  it  « 
cal  ed  inmaps.  The  Arab  tribes  inSitiStteDlailii; 
and  the  oases  acknowledge  in  a  fc^T^SS^hfaJth^^^ 
of  the  Senuss.  of  Solhmi,  tbat  wiflJrity.  howe?er^ 
being  more  rdigious  than  political.    Equally  in  a  S 
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That  Ma  fluMticinn  and  that  of  his  ficdioweri  should  be 

played  upon,  and  that  he  should  be  stirred  up  by  presents 
of  arms  and  munitions,  gifts  these  tribesmen  of  the  desert 
eaanot  resist,  to  declare  a  Jehad  against  the  Infldd, 
was  not  one  of  the  possibilities  merely,  but  one  of  the 
probabilities.  Signs  of  unrest  began  to  appear  as  early 
as  May,  1915.  They  proved  to  be  due  to  the  intrigues 
of  Nuri  Bey,  a  half-brother  of  Enver  Pasha,  and  those 
of  Gaafer  Fasha.  Nuri  had  been  smt  to  Tripdi  to 
open  up  negotiations  with  the  Senussi,  but  he  appears 
to  have  met  with  little  success,  for  he  had  nothmg  to 
oiler  at  SoHitm  save  promises  and  persuasions.  Jn 
due  course,  however,  there  arrived  Gaafer  Pasha,  who 
backed  the  promises  with  arms  and  money.  Gaafer 
was  a  German  turned  Moslem.  Then  affairs  began  to 
wear  a  different  look.  Outwardly  imd  for  some  months 
the  Senussi  ranained  frimdly,  but  in  November,  1915, 
a  succession  of  incidents  on  the  frontier  and  on  the  coast 
left  it  certain  that  preparations  had  been  made  for 
war,  and  accordingly  war  was  declared. 

To  reach  Solium  from  the  Nile  there  are  two  routes : 
that  along  the  narrow  fringe  of  coast  country  north  of 
the  plateau,  and  that  through  the  oases.  In  the  Behera 
province  of  JE^s^t  is  an  Arab  poi)ulation  of  some  120,000 
who  acknowTeoge  the  Senuni's  religious  headship. 
In  order  to  prevent  these  tribesmen  from  raiding  the 
ciiltivated  country  between  the  plateau  and  the  Nile, 
it  was  judged  the  best  course  tor  tiw  tints  b^^(  to 
draw  in  and  concentrate  the  frontier  posts,  secure  the 
nearer  oases,  and  wait  for  the  opportunity  to  strike  at 
Solliun  by  sea.  The  town  lies  in  the  innermost  recess  of 
a  bay  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  hills.  It  had 
been  occupied  by  a  small  British  garriscm  of  IM  men, 
but  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  tribesmen  the  garrison 
was  on  November  -'8  withdrawn  by  sea.  Meanwhile, 
tot  frontier  operations  there  was  formed  at  Alexandria 
a  force  consisting  of  a  Composite  Mounted  Brigade 
and  a  Composite  Infantry  Brigade ;  the  former  (BrigMier- 
General  Tyndale  Briscoe  in  command)  made  up  of  three 
regiments  of  yeomanry,  one  regiment  of  the  AustialiMi 
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Light  Horse,  and  a  battery  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
the  latter— under  Brigadier-General  Lord  Lucan— of 
four  battalions  (l/«th  Royal  Scots,  2/7th  and  2/8th 
Middlesex,  and  15th  Sikhs).  Both  brigades  had  the 
Service  equipment  of  mobile  troops.  The  commancl 
was  s^en  to  Major-General  A.  Wallace.  Other  troops, 
indudiag  eamdry,  were  diqiatehed  to  occupy  the 
oases. 

Various  brushes  with  the  forces  of  the  Senussi  took 
place.  Among  the  sharpest  was  that  mar  Beit  Husidii 
on  Deocmber  18.  A  small  flying  column  was  sent  out  to 
disperse  a  body  of  tribesmen  reported  by  aerial  recon- 
naissance. Led  by  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  R.  Gordon,  the 
column  was  formed  of  850  men  of  the  15th  Sikhs ; 
three  squadrons  of  the  2nd  Temnanry;  the  Notts 
Battery,  R.H.A. ;  six  naval  armoured  cars,  and  one 
wireless  car.  The  opposing  force  was  found  to  be  some 
1,200  strong  with  machine-guns  and  two  field  pieces. 
They  had  taken  up  a  position,  well  chosen,  along  the 
slopes  of  a  dry  watercourse,  the  Wadi  Shaifa.  Retreat- 
ing from  that  position  and  waiting  until  the  British 
had  crossed,  they  suddenly  turned,  and  attempted  by 
outflanking  to  dnve  Gordon's  mcp  baek  into  the  ravine. 
For  a  time  the  situation  looked  critical,  but  the  arrival 
in  support  of  two  squadrons  of  the  Australian  Light 
Horse  on  the  outside  of  the  hostile  arc  broke  it,  and 
enabled  the  British  charging  home  to  roll  it  up.  Him 
combat  was  characteristic  of  the  campaign. 

Another  but  more  severe  reverse  was  inflicted  on  tbe 
Senussi's  men  on  December  25,  more  seven  because 
they  numbered  this  time  some  5,000  and  wore  com- 
manded by  Gaafer  Pasha.  On  the  report  of  the  cnxsoi- 
tration  within  striking  distance  of  the  British  advaneed 
base  at  Matruh,  General  Wallace  formed  his  force  into 
two  columns,  the  right  consisting  of  the  infantry 
screened  by  horse  (the  Royal  Bucks  Hussars)  the  left 
of  the  mounted  men  only.  The  guns  (RJBLA.)  were 
distributed  part  iu  each  "'^»™".  uid  the  fimm  ww  to 
work  rooad  the  enony's  rif"'  "  " 
(left)  9okmm  the  he 
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regulars,  on  to  tbe  British  infantry.  The  action  teck 
place  st  Cieliel  Medwa,  on  the  coast. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  British  force  the  enemy 
retired  towards  the  northern  edffc  of  the  plateau  and 
took  op  a  position  on  a  crat.  Beyond  which,  leading 
down  to  sea  level,  were  various  broad  gullies.  An 
assault  upon  the  rising  ground,  the  main  position,  was 
delivered  by  the  Siklu  and  New  Zealanders.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Mounted  Ccdiunn.  haviiur  ridden  rotuui 
to  the  southwest  and  defected  a  body  afnone  eoveriog 
the  enemy's  flank,  pushed  north  towards  the  coast 
along  the  depression  known  as  the  Wadi  Majid.  The 
djtjeet,  of  course,  was  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat, 
P»  part  of  the  British  infantry  column,  the  crest  having 
been  won,  were*  engaged  in  driving  the  hostile  force 
down  the  gullies  coastwards.  Gaafer's  men,  seeing 
the  dannr  of  being  entrapped,  thereupon  lm>ke 
into  muffl  cte^wlunents,  and  in  that  manner  inoit 
slipped  away  westward  along  the  coast  route  before  the 
British  horse  could  close  the  exit.  But  they  lost 
hesffly,  and  were  obUge#  to  Abandon  a  large  amount  <ei 
ammanition,  besides  many  camels  and  hciidi  et  etH^S^ 
thxir  chief  means  of  subsistence. 

third  battle  took  place  on  January  22.  The  hostile 
f  iT  s  regatl^red,  again  advanced  towards  Halruh. 
accompanied  on  tUs  expedition  by  a  mtmbor  cf  Gernttin 
and  Turkish  officers  and  by  the  Grand  Senussi  in 
person,  evidently  to  give  faith  to  his  followers  and  the 
assurance  that  with  the  Prophet  amon^  tbem  th^ 
must  be  victorious.  lake  the  others,  the  purpose  of  this 
expedition  was  to  break  through  and  ravage  the  culti* 
vated  lands,  the  old  practice  of  the  Bedouin.  No 
aeticm  was  taken  <m  the  British  side  until  tl»  aitiral 
from  Alexandria  of  a  battalio*i  of  the  South  AiHem 
Iidtotry  Brigade.  During  the  interval  the  enemy  hau 
encamped  at  Halazen,  25  miles  south-west  of  Matruh. 
Hostile  movements  were  reported  by  aerial  feoon- 
naissance,  which  had  altered  the  esmmtiem  ef  Juwiii 
campaigning  radically. 
'Ene  ftcttilh  fomk      M^^tSXk  ftmued  telo  tllli  eeiMMi, 
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left  under  the  command  of  Briscoe,  the  cavalry ;  risht 
under  the  command  of  Gordon,  the  infantry,  consistuur 
of  the  2/8th  Middlesex,  the  New  Zealanders,  South 
Africans  and  Sikhs,  who  were  to  carry  out  the  chief 
attftek.  It  was  now  the  rainy  season,  snd  althou^i 
rain  never  falls  in  the  Nile  valley  or  in  Sinai,  this  western 
plateau  is  swept  in  January  by  rainstorms  of  tropical 
violence.  One  of  these  had  recently  been  experienced, 
so  that  the  wadis  and  gullies  had  become  the  beds  of 
foaming  torrents,  and  great  patches  of  the  plateau 
temporary  swamps.  Takmg  advantage  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  enemy  had  occupied  at  Bir  Shola,  16  miles 
from  Matrah,  a  positi<m  having  at  a  distance  of  some 
three  miles  in  front  of  it  a  long  tract  of  swampy  land. 
Opposing  the  British  advance  round  this  bad  patch 
with  a  vanguard  supported  by  machine-guns  and 
artillery,  he  gradually  fell  back  up>on  his  battle  position 
The  plan  of  General  Wallace  was  to  hold  him  with  the 
British  mounted  troops  while  Gordon's  force  fell  upon 
his  left  flank.  The  enemy,  however,  had  idso  a  turning 
movement  df  Us  own  oA  Intisd  on  the  opposite  wing— 
the  British  left — and  he  attempted  at  tne  same  time, 
being  superior  in  numbers,  to  outflank  Gordon.  Both 
maacnivm  were  skilful  in  design,  but  both  failed  in  the 
execution,  for  although  the  British  force  had  had  a 
trying  march  over  heavy  country,  these  onsets  were 
defeated,  with  the  result  that  the  Senussi  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  camp,  which  the  British  occupied, 
destroying  a  large  acemnulai^  cf  sfaMKS.  SN»m  « 
misfortune  with  the  Senussi  on  the  gtwiad  |^yed  hKtoe 
with  the  Bedouin  moral. 

To  complete  thi^  brief  sketch  of  the  Weston  l^rrptkm 
campaign,  it  may  be  added  that  in  March,  1916,  soUum 
was  re-occupied  by  a  British  Expeditionary  Force. 
General  Sir  John  Maxwell,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
taken  over  the  commuid  in  £Qrpt,  decided,  after 
weiorhing  the  altemfttives,  to  adranee  to  that  {dace  try 
way  of  the  oases.  One  r?«son  for  that  decision  was  that 
the  enemy,  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  break  into 
Egypt       ^  Bolthern  route,  Iwi  bfeea  ipmSbag 
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CMtwanI  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  |d«temi.  To 
assist  aerial  reconnaissance  over  the  immense  distances 
to  be  covered,  a  system  of  advanced  air  depoU  in  the 
desert  was  established.  The  suggestion,  originating 
with  Captain  van  Rynfeld,  R.F.C..  u  id  Mr.  Jennings 
Bramley,  of  the  Sudan  Civil  Service,  proved  <rf  otwt 
utility. 

Owing  no  doubt  to  the  smuggling  that  went  on,  the 
tnemy,  commanded  by  Gaafer,  was  better  supplied 
with  machme-guns  and  artillery  than  in  the  earlier  part 
cjthe  campaign,  and  his  plan  was  evidently  to  £fat 
ftcnn  oaais  to  oasis,  deliverii^r  counter-attacks  and 
^ryrai^  out  enveloping  movements  wherever  possible. 
The  British  Expedition  was  under  the  command  <rf 
General  Peyton.  Its  advance  was  steady,  but  sum. 
On  February  26  the  enemy  was  defeated  at  Agagia 
by  Genenri  Luldn.  Two  days  later,  Barrani  (60  mfles 
east  of  Solium)  was  occupied.  The  hostile  force,  in 
retreat  upon  Solium,  had  begun  rapidly  to  melt  owim 
to  desertions.  ^ 

From  Barrani  Solium  can  be  reached  bv  the  Khedivial 
toad  runmng  north-east  until  it  strikes  the  coast, 
or  by  a  route  across  the  plateau  westwards.   It  was  the 
latter  route  Gaafer  and  his  men  had  taken,  and,  notwith- 
nanding  the  water  problem,  it  was  decided  to  follow 
him  up.    With  that  view,  the  Expeditionary  Forca^^ 
was  disposed  into  two  columns ;  one  formed  of  the 
infantry  and  heavier  transport ;  the  other  of  t!»  cavalry 
and  camelry,  with  the  mounted  guns.   The  latter 
c<^umn  was  to  push  on  to  Augerin,  where  there  was 
reported  to  be  a  supply  of  water ;  the  former  to  make 
good  a  footing  on  the  plateau  towards  Solium.  When, 
however,  Augerin  was  reached,  on  March  12,  the  reports 
as  to  water  proved  to  be  exaggerated.    At  best  the 
supply  found  was  sufficient  for  a  portion  only  of  the 
troops.   General  Peyton  therefore  decided  to  move  Us 
mfantry  by  way  of  the  coast  while  General  Lukin  with 
tte  mounted  men  only  pushed  on  by  the  inland  road. 
On  the  morning  of  March  14,  the  two  columns  having 
reunited  near  Bagbag,  within  striking  distaaoe  flf 
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Solium,  dosed  in.  It  had  been  eneeted  that  tbt 
enemy  would  offer  battle  oa  tte  he^iti  balbM  tbt 
{own.  No  tepger.  however,  in  a  situation  to  retist, 
he  WM  dttoomed  hy  the  airmen  retreating  west  with 
his  artillery.  The  armoured  can,  under  the  command 
of  Maior  the  Duke  of  Wertmimter,  were  sent  off  in 
poiraft  The  result  was  the  eaptare  of  aU  the  hostile 
guns,  and  the  whole  of  tbe  aHMifaMm  aqitaBWt. 
Solium  was  reoccupied.  "       '  *^ 

From  prisoners  it  was  learned  that  the  OMWt  of 
H.M.S.  Tara,  and  H.M.T.  Moorina,  both  torpedoed 
off  the  coast  during  November,  1916,  were  held  in 
captivity  75  miles  west  of  Solium.  They  had  been 
made  prisoners  on  landing.  Without  delay  the  armoured 
<»r  detachaeiit  were  hurried  to  the  rescue.  Though 
the  country  was  quite  unknown  the  distance  was 
covered  in  a  few  hours,  the  force  guarding  the 
captured  sailors  surprised  aai  rooted,  and  t^Ticaaie 
comptetdv  suocessftU.  The  commander  of  the  detach- 
ment  his  men  received  a  special  mention  in 
despatches. 

ampaign  on  tlw  west,  the 
niihtary  m^iemm  kt  Egypthadlo  deal  with  that  on 

the  east. 

After  the  ill-success  of  the  atuick  in  Sinai  in  February 
1915— an  enterprise  which  had  incidentally  revealed 
the  formidable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking— the 
Twks  m  that  r^on  ecmflned  themselves  to  desultory 
fighting.  They  still  raoged  over  the  peninsula  ead  « 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  tnm  time  to  time  there  were 
brushes  with  the  mitiA  mounted  patrols  and  other 
troops,  but  it  was  not  until  July,  1916,  that  a  second 
senous  attack  was  undertaken.  No  doubt  that  season, 
supposed  to  be  impracticafaie  for  CMnpiugning,  m  «^ 
a  region,  was  chosen  because  it  was  hoped  that  the 
effort  would  prove  a  siUTjrise.    It  did  not. 

In  January,  1916,  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
t-xpeditionary  Force  had  been  transferred  from  Sir 
John  Maxwdl  to  Sir  Archibald  Murray.  The  special 
duty  ot  thu  Foree  at  the  time  was  the  proteetioii  of  the 
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Canal.  Egypt  was  also  a  training  ground  for  the 
Overseas  troops  in  passage  there. 

Probably  now,  looking  back,  it  may  be  judged  that 
too  large  a  strength  was  kept  immobilised  for  a  ni^ly 

defensive  function,  and  beyond  doubt  this  politick] 
nervousness  hampered  operations  alike  in  Mesopotamia 
and  in  the  Balkans.  Sir  Archibald  Murray  recoilcb 
that  in  January,  1916,  "  though  his  (the  enemy's)  new 
means  of  communication  in  Southern  Syria  and  Sinai, 
cmnmenced  with  a  view  to  an  attack  upon  the  Suez 
Canal,  were  still  in  a  backward  state,  he  undoubtedly 
had  at  his  disposal  the  troops,  amounting  to  250,000 
men  or  more,  necessary  to  such  an  ittack."  Most  likely 
this  intelligence  was  true,  but  m  this  instance  com- 
munications were  the  core  of  the  problem,  not  numbos. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  men  at  Damascus  were  a  very 
different  proposition  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  greater  the  number  necessary 
the  greater  the  enigma  of  theh-  transport.  It  was  not 
merdy  ten  times  more  difficult  to  transport  25,000  than 
250,000.  Under  the  conditions  it  was  a  hundred  times 
more  difficult.  In  fact,  without  command  of  the  sea 
it  was  impossible. 

The  Hediaz  railway  from  Damascus  to  Mecca  having 
been  laid  down  before  the  war,  there  was  apparently 
a  belief  at  Constantinople  that  the  obstacles  to  titt 
transit  of  a  very  large  force  across  Sinai  might  be  ove^ 
come  by  the  laying  down  of  light  railwa3rs  and  the 
establishment  of  depots  en  route.  And  no  doubt  they 
could  have  been  were  the  command  of  the  sea  ensured, 
or  even  had  there  been  no  risk  of  attack  or  diversimi  by 
■ea,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  scheme  was  the  less 
easy.  The  Germans,  however,  could  assure  neither  of 
these  conditions.  What  they  thought  they  might  rely 
upon  was  British  lack  of  military  boldness  and  failure  to 
exploit  the  advantages  of  sea  supremacy.  In  any 
event,  the  scheme  for  a  time  hung  fire,  for  after  the  fail 
of  Erzerum  the  concentration  of  troops  at  Damascus 
had  to  be  drawn  up<«  until  it  was  reported  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a  total  of  09,000  mm  onlf.  tlib 
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seems  to  bave  beoi  0(»un4ered  a  propoctifwal  rcdacUon 
of  the  mcMoe  to  Esirpt.  bi  taruth  it  ivis  notiibig  <rf  ^ 

kind. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  British  in  1916  was 
the  occupation  of  the  district  Quatia  and  the  construction 
of  a  railway  to  that  place.  Geographically  this  district, 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Canal,  is  part  of  the  Nile  delta, 
and  though  little  cultivated,  affords  sufficient  water  fnun 
wells  for  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  It  was  on  that 
account  advisable  to  occupy  it  in  force.  In  April, 
when  the  railway  was  nearing  completion,  only  seven 
miles  of  line  not  being  yet  lud  down,  the  Turks  raided 
Quatia  in  strength,  and  there  was  some  severe  fighting. 
Several  British  posts  having  been  driven  in  or  wiped 
out,  Quatia  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  on  April  22. 
The  Turks  were  some  2,500  strong,  and  the  garrison 
only  a  sq[uadron  of  the  Gloucester  Yeomanry.  Gtneni 
Wiggin,  in  command  of  a  column  of  yeomanry,  forthwith 
advanced  to  its  relief,  but,  unfortunately,  not  in  time 
enough  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  place.  An  in- 
cident of  this  fighting  was  the  gallant  defence  of  the 
British  post  at  Dueidar,  held  by  100  men  of  the  5th 
Royal  Scots  Fusiliers  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain 
Roberts.  Handling  his  men  with  conspicuous  skill 
against  the  heaviest  odds.  Captain  Roberts  beat  off  two 
heavy  attacks,  though  delivered  with  the  utmost 
determination,  and  hdd  out  until  relief  arrived  in  the 
form  of  the  4tli  Royal  Scots  FusUiers  (Major  Thompson). 
The  Turks,  counter-attacked,  were  totally  defeated 
and  pursued  by  the  5th  Australian  Light  Horse,  who 
had  come  up  during  the  engagement.  Very  brilliant 
service  was,  during  this  fighting,  rendered  by  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps.  They  attacked  the  Turkish 
camps  at  Bir-el-Abd  and  Bir-el-Bayud  with  oomfkemm 
effect.    Quatia  was  reoccupied. 

During  May  there  were  mittor  operaticms  <mly,  but 
from  reports  received  the  enemy  was  again  concentrating 
forces  m  Sinai.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  it  was 
resolved  to  drain  the  pools  and  rock  cisterns  in  the 
Wadi  urn  Mu](sheib»  40  miles  to  tiie  8(Hith>east  of 
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Umritia.  The  woA  mm  ewnrfed  out  by  detaehnMots  of 
•m^eers,  covered  by  a  column  of  Australian  Light 
Horse,  and  the  Bikanir  Camel  Corps.  It  occupud 
from  June  10  to  June  14.  The  force,  under  the  diraetioii 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  J.  Todd,  worked  night  and  day. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  British  redlhead  east  of 
the  canal  had  been  at  Oghratina,  seven  miles  from  Quatia, 
and  there  was  no  Turkish  force  nearer  than  Bir-el-Mazw, 
18  mfles  to  the  east.  But  on  the  I8th  and  19th  July 
apparently  a  Turkish  force  some  9,000  strong  moved 
westward  from  £1  Arish,  and  was  ascertained  by  an 
air  iveonnaissance  on  the  evening  of  July  19  to  he 
occupying  a  front  from  Bir-el-Abd  to  Bir-el-Bayud, 
Next  day  this  force  advanced  to  Oghratina,  which  the 
British  were  compelled  to  evacuate.  The  hostOe  eolunm 
was  discovered  to  be  the  8rd  Turkish  Division,  provided 
with  mountain  guns,  special  machine-gun  companies, 
and  heavy  artillery ;  the  heavy  guns  manned  by 
Germans  and  Austrians,  and  the  macmne-gun  companies 
under  German  oflScers.  According  to  the  infinmation 
given  by  prisoners,  the  8rd  Division  was  only  the  advance 
guard  of  a  larger  body  of  troops  one  day's  march  behind 
them.  The  8rd  Division  was  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
Arab  camelry  commanded  b^  Colonel  Kress  von  Kress- 
wMtein.  The  equipment,  mduding  wireless  sections 
and  Add  hospitals,  had,  it  was  afterwards  found,  been 
schemed  oat  in  Germany  for  desert  campaigning. 

This  Turkish  Expedition  hugged  the  oont.  and  the 
British  measures  were  a  bombardment  by  monitors 
of  the  hostile  trenches  and  camps  and  a  harrying  by 
mobile  and  m«mnted  troops  of  &t  eaaay*9  Mtnuk 
and  rear. 

Pot  some  days  the  expected  attack  failed  to  develop, 
but  or.  August  8  it  had  become  apparent  that  there 
would  be  a  thrust  between  Romani  and  Mahemdia  <» 
tibe  eoMt.  To  check  this  a  line  (rf  Biitbh  outposts  had 
been  established.  On  August  4  the  outpost  line  was 
attacked.  Although  the  first  assault  was  beaten  of^ 
the  line  was  driven  in.  By  now  the  hostile  plan  mp 
clear ;  it  was  to  shell  with  the  heavy  gum  itom  the  eMt 
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the  fortified  line  defendiiu  the  Canal  and  «|  the  game 

time  to  assault  it  in  flank  from  the  south. 

The  total  enemy  strength  engaged  was  some  18,000 
men. 

General  Lawrence,  commandant  of  the  British  troops, 
had  determined  to  meet  the  southern  attack,  delivered 
by  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  infantry,  with  a  counter- 
stroke  against  their  left  flank  and  rear.  Held  back  until 
the  impetus  of  the  Turkish  asswilt  had  sp«it  itidtf 
against  the  fortified  line,  and  then  suddenly  launched 
from  amid  the  screen  of  the  sand  dunes  with  a  powerful 
backing  of  mounted  men,  the  counter-thrust  was  com* 
pletely  successful,  and  the  Turkish  defeat  decisive. 
In  the  pursuit,  continued  for  three  days,  4,000  of  the 
enemy  were  rounded  up.  Captiwes  of  equipment 
included  a  heavy  Krupp  gun,  a  battery  of  nii«nintrftin 
guns,  with  aceeMOfiai,  nuidibM*gnB«  mA  iiKNintingi 
for  camel  transport,  2,800  rifles,  a  million  rounds  of 
rifle  and  machine-gim  ammimition,  500  camels,  100 
horses  and  mules,  a  large  amount  at  a^MdSaneous 
stores,  and  two  field  hospitals.  The  enemy  casualties 
in  the  action  were  some  5,000  men.  Thus  ended  the 
second  attempt  upon  the  Canal,  an  even  moie  ua- 
fortunate  enterprise  than  the  first. 
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THE  KBCAPTUKE  OF  KOT  AND  THE  TAKING  OF 
BAGDAD 

Sir  Stanley  Maude  appointed  to  the  Mesopotamia  Command— DecidM 
TOOT  an  offmaiye— Reasons  fo,  it— The  preparations— British 
maa  and  Administoative  worl —Improvement  of  the  River 
namnort  othw  Servioee— Movement  of  Reinforcements  up 
^3^r^?°'j'?  «o«»tw.iDeMure«-«trength  of  the  defenmi 
round  Kut--M«iide'»  atratogy^Britidi  croM  the  Shatt-el-Hai— 
Ttoeat  to  the  Turkish  rkhrnw^BOTibwfdinent  at  Sanna-i  yat 
-—HjMmy  defencfs  eaat  of  the  Hai  oaptand-—DefeDOM  astride  of 
the  Hai  stormed  -Assault  on  the  Dahri  bend  drfmnw  Diltflll 
attacks  at  Sanna-i  yat — Enemy's  dilemma— CK>ture  of  tbs 
d'*)]??*"  °*  Kut— Turks  evacuatette  town— Ikft 

British  pursuit — Destruction  of  the  enemy's  river  flotiII»— BtMS 
advance  to  Zanar- Advance  to  CtesiphOT— The  Diala  reached. 
March  7,  1917— Change  in  British  tactics— The  defence  out- 
manoeuvred—Bagdad railway  terminus  occupied— <>Mriiw  ot 
the  Diala— Turkish  retreat— BritiA  eotiy  into  BMdad  (MmS  lli 
— Turkish  defensive  crippled. 

SiE  Percy  Lake  remained  in  command  of  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in  Mesopotamia  until  August,  1916. 
From  the  fall  of  Kut  until  that  date  operations  were 
both  of  a  minor  character  and  in  the  main  defenave. 
Neither  the  numerical  strength  nor  the  health  of  the 
troops  allowed  of  much  beyond  the  work  or  regularising 
the  occupation  of  the  wide  territory  now  under  British 
control.  In  addition  to  the  vilayet  of  Basra  it  emlmeed 
the  region  of  the  lower  Euphrates. 

August  the  command  was  transferred  to  Sir  Stanley 
Maude.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Maude  was  on  the 
StaJ  of  the  5th  Division.  Joining  the  Army  in  1884 
with  a  c(»ninmion  in  the  Coldsbeam  Guards,  he  had 
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seen  service  in  the  Soodan,  and  also  in  the  Boer  War 

FromlWlhehadfiuS^aSS 
Staff  appointoente.  In  command  of  the  14th  Infantry 

fSSS^in'^SeS"  Bri«*  ExDeditionary  Force  S  S 
tue  retreat,  was  sent  home  severely  wounded,  but  haouilv 

^'?«*He^'«»^tothelSiofW 
^^T^tl^am  €11°      command  of  the  18th  Divis/o^ 
r*^P*l''?       operations  in  GalUpoS 
!  fn^^f  ^/  efficiency  of  his  division  in  iSe 

efforts  to  relieve  Kut  which  marked  him  out  as  a^iei». 
mander  of  genius. 
Surveving  the  situation  in  Mesopotamia  when  the 

Srvi^£/?L^*  devolved  upon  i.  Gene^^SuS: 
perceived  that  the  enemy's  plan  Was  for  the  time  beinff 

dH^^f       ^V^^  ^»       Tigris  and  S 

cidentaDv  to  develop  m  Persia  an  offensive  desiimed  to 
educe  tliat  country  to  a  dependency.  BetwS^  the 
two  courses  of  defence  and  attack  which  mightin  t£ 
circumstances  be  followed  on  the  British  sidef  the  first 
owing  ahke  to  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  covered  k^d 
Lp»n?  which  dcianded  protection! 

be  pjwwve.  On  that  ground  General  Maude  rejected  it. 
The  true  solution  of  the  problem,  he  decided,  wa^ 
attack.  A  resolute  offensive  entered  upon  with  con- 
centrated forces  and  carried  on  with  enerS  w^Sd 

^lirh\  '^^^  the  centoe  from 

which  he  enemy's  operations  were  conducted  alike  in 
Mesopotanua.  Successful,  this  stroke  wouW 

r^^nn^f ^  u"" activities  in  Persia  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Euphrates. 

But  if  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  was  attack 
as  undoubtedly  it  was,  then  all  the  morene^aJy  wS 
It  to  ensure  tkt  attack  should  not  f^H^^Zf. 

CeTd'fh*?/  °fftf^^\G«eral  Maude  dev^te^ 
tftree  and  a  half  months.  Nor  was  the  interval  too 
ong.  The  health  of  the  troops  had  to  be  improved,  and 

DiSai:r*SLi*?^  »  Commmiicitio^' S 

precanous,  ]»d  to  be  made  effldent,  tad  tiw  tmamt 
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qttettion  dealt  with.  Sufficient  reserves  of  supplies  and 
munitions  also  had  to  be  massed  and  got  un  to  the 
front.  Among  other  organisation  work,  Sir  Pe^cy  Lake, 
with  results  now  to  prove  of  the  highest  valiie,  had  jptdi 
his  attention  to  the  conversion  of  Basra  into  a  smtabte 
military  port  and  base.  Railways  had  been  laid  do^ ; 
steps  taken  to  check  the  effects  of  the  inmidations  whiWi 
in  the  spring  of  every  year  sp'  ^ad  over  the  lowlattdi 
bordering  the  Shatt-el-Arab  nver  transport  Wai 
placed  binder  a  permanent  ectorate;  and  other 
directorates  created  for  Por.  Administration Con- 
servancy, Works,  Railways,  Supply,  and  Ordnan^. 
Fw  these  experienced  men  had  been  sent  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  additional  river^jraft.  The  foundation  jsid 
had  been  solid.  Yet  another  direetowte  erestod  hid 
been  that  of  Local  Resources.  Under  a  just  adminis- 
tration and  with  a  properly  guided  distribution  Meso- 
potamia was  d^ble  of  furmshing  tttit  incoasideraWe 
supplies  and  of  thus  relieving  overseas  toaa^wt 
The  means  of  distribution,  an  advantage  alile  toU» 
inhsbitftlits  and  the  army,  had  been  wanting.  They 
were  noM^  organised.  At  the  same  time  the  MedioM 
Service  was  strengthened  and  the  hospital  aecoPMnodtt^ 
enlarged.  Coincidentally  the  Remount  ai^  veftenHlJf 
Services  were  overhauled  and  improved. 

The  revision  extended  to  the  Army.  General  Maude 
regrouped  his  formations,  saw  that  each  unit  nadttj 
proper  establishment,  and  tuned  up  the  Staff. 
^lantcteristic  thoroughness  he  went  into  the  question  oi 
communications,  knowing  their  primary 
The  defences  of  lines  abeady  existent  wete  rewst  mm 
further  lines  for  administrative  purposes  opened  Up  so 
that  they  might  not  interfere  with  those  o\"W  stoct^ 
Expeditionary  operations.  As  sui^lrawittal  mo  w  ttj 
river  service,  the  land  transport  attendant  '^pon 
Force  was  made  more  complete  by  the  provision  aUw 
of  animals  and  of  vehieles.  In  brief,  the  three  and  a  hair 
months  taken  up  were  a  period  of  incessant  ac"^* 
It  is  not  work  which  bulks  laJ^elyin  the  pubhe  ey^  »» 
sdldflm  rfecdvcs  menticm  in  debafces  ot  xit/t^fl^fttm-'^'- 
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its  effects  are  enduring.  Not  more  remarkable  than  the 
soundneit  of  Gcnend  Mtnde's  judgment  on  the  main 
issues  was  his  grasp  of  detail.  Personally  he  did  not 
spare  himself  He  visited  cveiy  point  where  direct 
inspection  and  inquiry  wm  adHuble,  and  assured 
himself  that  the  machinery  was  both  completed  and  in 
good  working  order.  Taking  no  risks,  he  toured  on  the 
one  side  to  Ahwaz,  and  on  the  other  to  Nasariyvh 

^i.^"'^*"^^'*^^®"*™®"*^  ^  •^^"n  *o  move*  up 
the  ligris  ftmn  Basra,  accompanied  by  the  needed 
equipment  and  stores.  At  the  end  of  that  month  the 
Force  which  was  to  strike  the  intended  blow  at  Kut 
had  been  concentrated  abore  Sheik  Saad.  The  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  was  at  the  top  of  its  form. 

On  his  side  the  enemy  had  not  wholly  been  idle.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  acted  upon  the  belief  that  a 
Brrtish  offensive  in  Mesopotamia  had,  after  the  loss 
of  Kut,  been  indefinitely  suspended,  and,  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  campaign  in  Persia,  had  contented  hinueff 
on  the  Tigris  with  stiffening  his  defences.  It  was  a 
perfectly  just  VKW  that  fais  aim,  pending  the  issue  of  the 
Persian  campaign,  was  to  contain  the  British,  and  it 
could  iK'l  be  doubted,  accepting  these  premisses,  that, 
Miccessfi,!  in  the  Persiah  campj^gn,  and  opening  up  by 
that  ...  .  ^  menace  to  the  British  positions  in  the 
i'arti  he  intended  then  to  turn  with  all  his 

resou.,  ...n  Mesopotamia.  A  powerftilly  delivered 
antic  pav  .iy  blow  was  at  once  the  surest  and  quiekert 
way  ot  wrecking  that  adheme. 

On  two  grounds  the  Germans  and  Turks  considered 
of  tji  pT'i.^'^J^'f  ^  wipKgnable.  The  failure 
An  M  ?^J*'?  *******  ***«  Sanna-i-yat  position  in 
Apnl  had  demonstrated  its  strength.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  position  had  been  further  elaborated.  Not 
only  were  there  six  successive  lines  of  entrenchments 
between  the  Tigns  and  the  Suweikiya  Marsh,  but  other 
S?"*!,™^  ™ade  extending  back  as  far  as  Kut 
"sell,  a  distance  of  fifteen  mUes.  It  was  an  extraordinary 

K"  k^**  .°^.***f  °*^«'  of  Kut  was  the  Shumran 
bend,  hdd  alio  to  be  uAei^nifale.  eoveied  as  it  was  by 
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m  bridcehewl  position  on  the  right  (or  southern)  baij 
of  the  riw.   TOs  bridgehead  had  been  strengthenei 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  line  of  outer  defence  exte^iM 
north-east  to  south-west  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Shatt^ 
Hai,  cutting  off  the  Khadairi  bend.  CroMinff  the  Shatt-d 
Hai  two  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tigra,  thi 
outer  line  struck  then  north-west,  readiing  ^  gre^ 
river  again  opposite  the  end  of  the  Shumran  bend.  I 
nuty  here  be  observed  that  the  several  bends,  takinj 
fht»"  on  the  way  upstream,  were  the  Khadairi  (ri|J 
bvik),  the  Kui  peninsula  (left  bank),  the  Dahra  (lidi 
bank)  and  the  Shumran  (left  bank).   But  be«d«i  tb 
outer  defimoes  there  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tign 
an  inner  system,  divided  into  three  sections  any  one  o 
which  might  be  held  indt  pendently  of  «»  othew,  or  w; 
two  independently  of  the  third.  They  were,  «th 
Hai.  the  works  in  the  Khadairi  bend ;  a  centrdiKMttioi 
astride  of  the  Hai,  and  the  works  west  of  the  Hai  in  tli 
Dahra  bend.  The  works  on  the  right  bank  of  the  trw 
and  those  on  the  left  bank  were  Imked  up  by  tw 
pontoon  bridges,  one  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sha  e 
the  other  on  the  east  side  of  the  Shunujn  pminsuk 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  enemy  thought  hunsdfieoai 
On  weighing  up  the  situation,  however,  Gei«i 
Maude  saw  that  strategically  its  advantages  were  i 
his  favour.  To  begin  iwth,  ff  he  attMked  the  positoe 
at  Sanna-i-yat  he  could  do  so  without  beinsr  in  tm 
exposed  to  any  counter-assault  on  his  right  flani 
fdr  the  gie«t  extent  of  the  Suweikiya  Marsh  impost 
a  long  dltour.  It  was  open  to  him  therefore  todeowi 
strate  against  those  defences  with  perfect  safcbr  cat 
own  side.  Next  he  seized  upon  the  fact  that  if  he  strut 
oa  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  could  establij 
himself  on  the  Shatt-el-Hai,  the  enemy  would  J 
obliged  t-  fight  front  to  flank,  that  is  with  his  ba« 
Hoe  an   his  communications  parallel,  a  P<»^^o^,7°* 
in  the  event  of  defeat  would  render  retreat  difficul^  si 
in  any  event  disorderly.   Thirdly,  the  enemy  opulda 
turn  the  British  left,  so  that,  secure  also  onths»a« 
the  British  i^t  rtrike     the  Turknh  uuiiiiiiiHIM«tw 
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from  across  the  Tigris  as  far  west  as  was  practicable. 
In  short,  the  keyto  lEut  aud  its  defences  was  not  Saan»- 
i-yat,  hvA  tito  offid^diMd.   TImA  tiken,  it  wwild 
feasible  to  open  an  attack  upon  ti»  fOmauUk  pnMm, 
and  that  also  taken  Kut  was  won. 

The  main  Turkish  forces  had,  in  view  of  the  British 
concentration  at  Sheik  Saad,  been  withdrawn  to  the 
Kut  side  of  the  river,  the  anticipation  evidently  being 
that  Sanna-i-yat  would  again  be  the  terrain  of  the  chief 
attempt.  Tlie  real  point  ot  the  British  commander'a 
strategv  indeed  at  first  eaeuied  the  enem^  attaition 
altogether.  Nor  was  the  real  point  one  wmch  would  in 
any  event  have  been  easy  to  divine,  for  its  very  boldness 
was  its  best  disguise.  And  its  bcddness  lay  in  the  re- 
liance, entirely  justified,  upon  the  security  of  both 
flanks  of  the  British  line  a^nst  counter-attack.  That 
security  made  it  possible  with  little  risk  to  stretch  out 
the  line  along  the  rUbt  htuk  of  the  river  in  ledef*  for 
the  weak  spot  of  tne  dsflBnee  and  tiie  most  effective 
point  for  crossing.  Obliged  to  hold  on  at  Sanna-i-yat, 
the  Turkish  forces  woula  be  stretched  out  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  dthnr  the  position  at  Sanna-i-yat  would 
have  to  be  evacuated,  or  the  peril  faced  of  the  British 
striking  across  the  Tigris  westward  and  cutting  com- 
munications. In  short,  the  design  was  to  impede  the 
Turkish  commander  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  this 
design  was  the  less  apparent  because  seemingly  the 
British  operations  did  open  with  an  assault  upon  the 
Sanna-i-yat  defences.  Nor  was  it  until  the  enemy's 
strength  had  been  massed  in  th«t  quarter  tiint  the  weight 
of  the  offensive  was  seen  to  be  fwnag  agaiaM  the  deineea 
covering  the  Shatt-el-Hai. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  British  operations  Maude 
formed  his  troops  into  two  columns.  Tnat  under  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  A.  S.  Cobbe,  V.C.,  was  to  attack  at  Sanna-i- 
yat  ;  that  under  Lieut. -General  Sir  W.  R.  Marshall  to 
ID  ve  against  the  Hai  defe  ^es  by  a  surprifle  march. 

This  march,  the  eolumii  having  oeea  eoneentrated 
before  Es  Sinn,  took  place  on  the  mght  of  December  13. 
At  six  the  following  morning  the  Hai  was  crossed  at 
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two  points— Basrugi3r^  Mid  Atoh.  Pivoting  oa  M 
right,  the  column  then  moved  north,  the  in^ntry  « 
the  eait  side  of  the  Hai,  the  cavalry  on  the  west  sidi 

Enemy  advanced  posts  were  thus  driven  in.  The  mov 
had  proved  a  surprise  because  on  the  preoedinir  da^ 
(December  18)  General  Cobbe  had  opened  a  bombard 
ment  of  the  Sanna-i-yat  defences. 

Having  launched  his  stroke,  General  Maude  actet 
swiftly.  Pontoom  and  other  materkb  being  dread) 
ptuhed  across  the  country  in  the  rear  of  MarshaU'i 
OMumn.  the  Hai  wn-^  .m  December  14  brit^ed  at  Atab 
But  the  enemy  had  been  quick  to  aj^rcdate  the  tksti 
these  onerations  impUed,  for  his  first  proceeding  was  th* 
removM  of  hit  own  pontoon  Inridge  east  at  Shumran  to  t 
point  higher  up  stream,  though  that  work  on  th< 
night  of  December  14  was  seriously  interfered  witl 
by  British  ahrman,  who,  flying  by  mooaligfat.  bombed  tin 
pmtocMis,  causing  some  of  them  to  break  adrift.  Hm 
enony  bridge  over  the  Tigris  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hi 
was  broken  up  by  gunfire,  and  pontoon  rafts,  used  m 
ferries,  sunk.  This  done.  General  Marshall  extended  his 

nupon  the  Turkish  defences,  and  by  December  It 
succeeded  in  cutting  in  opposite  Kut  between  the 
outer  Turkish  defences  east  of  the  Hai  and  those  west 
of  it.  The  position  tOi  ita  apex  was  at  once  most  diAeuK 
to  defend,  and  most  exposed  to  cross  fire. 

This  beginning  liad  been  good,  and  despite  the  heavj 
rains  which  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  19l| 
and  the  first  week  of  January,  1917,  converting  large 
tracts  of  the  country  into  swamps,  and  causing  a  ramd 
rise  of  the  Tigris,  activities  were  not  suspeimed.  Ttm 
light  railway  was  jpushed  forward  as  far  as  the  Sbitt' 
d-Hai ;  additional  bridges  were  thrown  over  that 
waterway,  and  new  reads  made.  Raids  carried  out  against 
the  Turkish  co.amunications  resulted  in  captures  of  stocfc 
and  grain.  But  although  the  bombai&nent  of  m 
Sanna-i-yat  defences  by  Cobbe's  force  continued,  the 
enony  had  now  become  well  awake  to  the  threat  affWnst 
his  right  rear.  He  had  accordingly  rebuilt  ]m  W^bb9i 
iMridge  to  the  west  of  the  Shumran  bend.  * 
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On  December  80.  i|nd«r  cover  of  a  bombardment  both 

"1  St -  J"!*^*?"]  P^°"  •^°»«  'he  Tigris  as  far 
had  t>een  made  by  a  British  column 
to  bndge  the  river  four  miles  above  Shumran.  The 
at  e,npt  d.d  not  succeed.  The  bank  <m  the  fcX  (left) 
8.de  was  found  to  be  strongly  entrenched.  aSJ 
Rallantly  essayed,  the  launching  of  the  pontoon-  ,ad  to 
be  given  up  owmg  to  the  severity  of  the VostUe  iu«. 

Notmthstandmg  that  their  lateral  communications 
sTv/riS  *he  river  had  been 

! n'^       J""?"'  ^hnging  to  tlieir  footholds  both 
east  and  west  of  and  ast  ! 'e  the  Shatt^-Hai,  kept 
«'o"™"»'jn'catipn8  between  thew  positions  aiTd 
£m  SL^^n"^  appeared  cfctermined  to 

hold  them  at  aO  costs.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to 
clear  them  out.  The  position  east  of  the  Hirf  WM  fim 
?h?nL  ?£  *°  he  lost,  for  among  other 

?n  ?P  ^'^  °^  *he  river  bunds,  and 

m  the  high  flood  season,  now  approaching,  might,  hw 
cutting  tKese  embankments,  swSnp  the  Sritisl  unS 
ffT.1  'i?  length  the  IVafkish  imier  line^t 

Poi  ♦P"  ^roni  the  Tigris  above  the  Megasis 

*ort  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Hai,  thus  en 
closmg  a  roughly  quadrangular  tract,  bounded  on  thie 
sides  bv  the  over.  A  double  row  of  sandhills  200  yard- 
rom  tfce  outfiUl  of  the  Shatt^I-Hai  had  been  Jv  ^ed 
for  covered-in  machme-gun  emplacements,  and  Jirtned 
a  formidable  point  of  support.    BehM  i  this      ,t  line 
ri^^fr'"i^'  the  mtervening  |rround,       to  1.000  -ards 
L^f  nf      °  ^"*^nehed-   FTnally,  lii.K.d  up  with  the 
second  line  and  immediately  a4iaeent  to 
ti.e  TiOTis  was  wiother  group  of  saadU^  wfieli  did- 

fast  pS^S™*^^*"**^-  iSnSSaleSiiS. 

The  defences  commanded  a  field  of  fire  across  an 
exr^e  both  flat  and,  save  for  a  fringe  of  brushwood 
sJong  the  river  bank.  bare.  The  fortified  line  had  con- 
SlSy    •  ^  ^PP^'^ached  by  sapping.   Amid  almost 
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on  tiie  farther  side  of  the  river,  the  troops  of  Gomtl 
Cobbe  s  column,  who  had  been  told  off  for  the  woA. 
dug,  between  Januaiy  5  and  January  7,  some  t5.000 
yards  ^  saps  and  trenches,  and  advaoMd  to  i^lib 
800  yards. 

Opened  on  January  7,  the  bombardment  was  continued 
throughout  January  8.  On  January  9  the  first  assault 
was  launched.  The  point  selected  was  the  section  '  f  the 
defences,  600  yards  long,  nearest  the  Shatt-ei-Hai 
It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  mominfl  was 
marked  by  a  thick  mist.  This  helped  the  sMaekinff 
troops  m  the  first  rush,  but  hampered  the  artUleiysup- 
port,  and  rt  enabled  the  enemy  to  prepare  and  launch 
a  counter-attack.  Fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting  ensued. 
On  the  left  of  the  British  attack  were  th?  GuShas  and 
Mahrattas  Receiving  and  throwing  back  the  weight 
of  the  hostile  onset,  and  pressing  on,  they  reached  the 
llgris.  The  enemy  now  found  his  own  right  exposed. 
Mid  his  next  move  was  to  throw  his  weight  agaiiiktthe 
1^***  "325  ^'K  t?  press  them  back  against  the 
Shatt-el-Hai.  The  Bntish  right,  formed  of  the  Man- 
chesters  and  an  Indian  brigade,  could  not,  however,  be 
dislodged  from  the  footing  they  had  gained.  The  flrolmd 
won  was  consolidated.  m^^""^ 

»  British  attack  was  renewed.   Foot  bv 

foot  the  Turks  resisted,  but  they  were  cleared  out  of  one 
trench  after  another,  and  at  nightfall  held  only  the  last 
p<^on  among  the  second  group  of  sandhills. 

The  third  day  opened  with  an  assault  on  this  foothold. 
Ihe  thrust  got  home,  but  had  to  give  way  before  a 
counter-attack.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  the  enemy, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  tried  to  push  farther  forward! 
His  movement  resuJ  ;ed  in  a  heavy  reverse.  The  Sikhs 
here  fought  magnificently.  In  view  of  the  cost  of 
attempting  openly  to  rush  the  enemy's  final  position,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  complete  trenches  enablini? 
the  assaulting  troops  to  assemble  under  cover.  Thw 
labour  occupied  five  days.  On  its  completion  a  l^iridsli 
redoubt  so  constructed  as  to  enfilade  the  British  assault 
— work  had  ahready  given  trouble— was  stormed  in  « 
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night  opewtion.  The  British  who  had  taken  it  were 
driven  out.  They  took  it  again,  and  were  again  ejected. 
Next  morning  they  seized  the  work  a  third— and  last- 
time.  The  genenl  attack  had  been  fixed  for  January 
19.  Dunng  part  of  the  night  of  the  18th  the  Turli 
kept  up  a  very  active  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  When 
day  broke  It  was  found  that  their  whole  position  on  the 
sanohills  had  been  evacuated. 

The  fighting  since  January  7  had  been  severe,  and  for 
the  most  part  hand  to  hand.    Events  proved,  however 
that  It  had  already  vitaUy  damaged  the  defence.  There 
was  heavy  fightmg  stiU  ahead,  but  from  this  time  the 
issue  was  no  longer  in  any  doubt. 

The  next  step  was  the  capture  of  the  defences  astride 
the  mouth  of  th  Hai— the  connecting  link  between 
those  in  the  Khauairi  bend  and  those  in  the  Dahra 
bend.  Ingeniouslv  designed  as  they  had  been,  the  enemy 
thought  Kut  could  not  be  sueeessftilly  assaulted  £h)m  this 
south  side.   Since,  too,  there  were  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nver  the  Sanna-i-yat  maze  below  and  the  strongly 
fortified  Shumran  bend  above  Kut,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
so  far  as  field  works  and  engineering  skill  could  do  it. 
the  place  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class,  and  was  intended  to  remain  on  that  footing 

The  central  hostile  position  astride  the  Hai  presented 
altogether  an  outer  face,8,800  yards  in  length,  ai^  formed 
one  maze  of  works  and  diggings,  and  maze  is  in  this 
instance  literally  the  exact  term  to  employ.  Further, 
though  the  artillery  support  on  the  British  side  was  not 
inadequate— General  Maude  had  seen  to  that— never- 
theless the  problem  of  transport,  improved  as  the  river 
service  had  been,  did  not  admit  of  the  phenomenal  gunfire 
witnessed  in  operations  in  Europe.  The  task  of  captuie 
really  hung  upon  the  valour  and  skffl  of  the  inftmtry. 
,  J*PP«ned,  however,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
or  the  Expedition  had  chosen  his  lieutenants  with 
his  usual  good  judgment.  General  Marshall,  whfie 
inclined  to  bold  methods,  qualified  that  trait  with 
habitual  coolness.  He  was  decisive,  quick  to  seize  the 
spint  aad  ndifteiee  at  an  (nder.  am  iett  time^  mmI 
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was  legitimately  confident,  because  clear-minded. 
General  Cobbe,  with  a  far  from  common  knowlec^  qf 
the  co-operation  of  infantry,  artillery  and  horse,  and  of 
what  they  could  and  what  they  could  not  do,  W9» 
always  to  be  depended  upon  to  employ  his  force  with  the 
maximum  of  effect.  Such  practical  qualities  were  in- 
valuable. There  were  no  risks  of  hitchie»  and  hr^k- 
downs ;  no  essentials  overlooked.  AdmiwMe  txonw, 
so  led,  might  confidoitly  be  «sked  to  lu^^ms  cQffliSt 
tasks. 

The  assault  on  the  central  poatkm,  opened  on  January 
25  by  General  Marshall's  column,  carried  the  whole  of 
the  first  line.  While  making  good,  the  British  were 
repeatedly  counter-attacked.  These  efforts  were  marked 
by  desperation.  More  than  once  it  came  to  bayonet 
fleeting.  But  in  that  the  Turks  lost  heavily.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Hai  more  particularly  there  were 
during  the  25th  four  of  these  enemy  onsets.  The  first 
failed  completely ;  the  second,  pressed  with  detennina- 
tion  as  far  as  the  captured  line,  was  finally  beaten  by  a  i 
charge  of  the  Warwicks,  who  with  admirable  j^lantry 
advanced  across  the  open  to  where  the  miU$  WM  fiercest, 
and  turned  the  scale.  The  thurd  reaction  was  smashed 
by  the  British  batteries.  The  enemy,  nevertheless, 
made  yet  another  effort,  prefaced  by  a  concentration 
of  his  guns  and  trench  mortars.  Under  cover  of  that 
fire  he  on  this  western  sector  won  his  defences  back. 

It  was  a  Pyrihic  triumph  all  the  same,  and  temporary 
at  that,  for  not  only  had  the  cost  been  excessive,  but 
when  two  Punjabi  battalions  were  sent  forward  to  renew  ^ 
the  assault  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  they  cleared  the 
lettered  trenches  with  a  rush  and  put  on  this  part 
of  the  business  what  proved  the  finishing  touch. 

From  January  26  until  February  %  thejre  were  repeated 
assaults  and  bombing  attacks  on  both  faces  of  the  salient. 
But  on  the  latter  date  the  hostile  third  line  east  of  the 
Hai  was  carried  by  the  Cheshires,  who  bombed  alQpg  its 
entire  length.  On  the  west  side  the  struggle  inm  m 
until  February  8.  By  that  time  nothing  was  left  of  the 
9^Uent  it  had  taken  the  enemy  months  to  fofti^,  f^y§ 
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the  Liquorice  Factory  at  its  north-west  comer,  adioininir 
the  hnecQVCTuw  the  Dfthw  bend.  The  fighting  had  bee? 
severe  "Rjew^  were  found  crowded  with  TurSh 
dead,  for  the  British  gunners  had  excelled  themselves 
bouh  in  energy  and  in  the  boldness  with  which  their 
batteries  had  been  pushed  forward.  To  quote  also  the 
words  of  General  Maude  on  the  qualities  of  the  infantry 
shown  during  the  operations  in  the  Khadairi  ben* 
and  not  less  applicable  here,  "the  enemy,  in  spite  ck 
his^tenacity,  bad  more  than  met  his  match  in  the  dash 
and  resolufaon  of  our  troops,  and  had  learned  a  lesson 
which  was  to  become  more  deeply  engrained  " 

Alike  by  the  now  yawiing  breach  m  his  works,  and 
by  the  casualties  inflicted  on  his  force,  the  enemy  must 
by  this  have  realised  that  he  was  waging  a  losing  battle. 
But  apart  from  the  belief  in  the  impregnability  of  Kut. 
.here  is  no  doubt  that  the  orders  were  to  bold  it  to  the 

Ihi  Ti^if "^^K-  ^l}^^  positions 
the  Turk  is  at  his  best,  and  the  resistance  had  beoi 
desperate  because  there  was  nothing  immediately  atSs 
back  of  ,t.  Thrown  on  the  one  hand  into  Persik,  or  on 
the  other  ear-marked  for  the  project  against  Egypt, 
the  Turkish  forces  had  been  scattered  in  the  confid^ce 
that  in  any  event  Kut  would  prove  an  absolute  bar  to 
a  British  advance.  Every  day  the  political  as  weU  as  the 
military  wisdom  of  General  Maude's  decision  to  attack 
became  more  evident.  No  enemy  troops  advanced  to 
Iv'ailablef      ^  ^rriwT  N<^^ 

-nie  third  pluwe  of  the  attack  on  the  right  bank- 
that  upon  the  defences  in  the  Dahra  bend-opened  on 
i  ebruary  6  with  a  bombardment  continued  by  bursts 
of  fire  at  irregiOar  intervals  during  the  two  foUowinff 
days,  and  accompanied  by  enterprises  against  advance 
posts  One  by  one  these  were  cleared  off  the  ground, 
and  the  hostile  front  exposed.  The  Dahm  fend  & 
rather  broad  th«i  narrow,  in  shape  almost  an  equi- 
ateral  trian|^e.  It  was  determined  in  the  first  insSioe 
to  assault  the  Turkish  line  in  the  centre  and  oniS 
extreme  right.  In  the  centre  the  King'«  Own  bvok*  iilj 
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on  the  right  the  Worcesters.  Working  towards  Yssu- 
fiyah,  the  Worcesters  reached  the  Tigris  opposite  the 
southern  end  of  the  Shumran  peninsula  and  entoendwd. 

Then  on  Felnruary  10  a  grip  was  taken  on  the  enemy's 
left,  adjacent  to  the  Liquorice  Factory.  Steps  were  now 
set  afoot  to  connect  up  the  breaches  there  and  in  the 
centre.  Though  enfiladed  by  fire  from  acxoss  the  river 
at  Kut,  replied  to  on  the  British  side  with  a  sustained 
bombardment,  the  Buffs  and  Gurkhas  cleared  the 
intermediate  section  of  the  defences,  joined  up  with 
the  King's  Own,  and  in  company  with  them  pushed  for- 
ward. There  had  thus  been  torn  in  the  posWon  a  gap 
2,000  yards  wide  and  800  yards  deep.  The  Liquorice 
Factory,  no  longer  defensible,  was  abandoned.  By 
February  18  the  Turkish  defences  in  the  bend  had  been 
isolated.  Communieations  across  the  Tigris  were  kept 
under  continuous  bombardment. 

A  final  assault  delivered  on  February  15  against  the 
extreme  left  of  the  hostile  positicm  as  it  now  existed— 
the  front  as  driven  in  ran  diagonally  across  the  Dahra 
bend  from  south-west  to  north-east — by  unmasking 
the  enemy's  batteries,  revealed  his  expectation  that  the 
weight  of  the  renewed  British  attack  would  fall  on  his 
left.  As  a  fact,  the  sector  picked  out  for  the  real  assault 
was  the  right  centre.    In  view,  however,  alike  of  his 
own  expectations  and  of  the  feint  the  enemy  had  massed 
his  main  force  on  his  left,  and  a  British  barrage  was  put 
down  to  keen  it  there.   At  the  same  time,  the  Wdsh 
Fusihers  and  the  South  Wales   Borderers,  launched 
against  the  sector  marked  out,  went  forward  witii  ine- 
»stible  dash,  broke  through  on  a  front  of  700  yards, 
bcnnbed  along  the  defences  over  another  1,000  yards, 
and  pushed  the  Turks  back  nearly  a  third  of  a  mfle. 
Counter-attacks,  when  they  devdoped,  had  none  of 
the  elan  of  those  in  the  fighting  for  the  central  position 
astride  the  Hai.  Immediately  after  the  Welshmwi,  and 
on  their  right,  the  Buffs  and  Dogras  went  in,  and 
wheeling  to  north  cut  off  the  enemy's  left,  i^hed  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  his  surviving  troops  there  laid 
down  their  arms.    They  numbered  about  1,000.  All 
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that  now  remafaied  erf  the  Dshra  bend  position  was  a 
section  of  rear  trenches  on  the  Turkish  right,  contiguous 
to  the  nver  and  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  it  had  been 
intended  to  attack  these  on  the  morning  of  the  leth, 
but  two  companies  of  a  Gurkha  battalion  in  the  line 
opposite  this  point,  disappointed  at  no.  having  been 
more  actively  employed,  essayed  a  night  raid  on  their 
own  initiative;  crept  over  m  the  darkness;  broke 
into  the  potitioii,  and  before  daylight  had  seized  it 
from  end  to  end,  tOii&ag  SM  to  the  total  of  S.005 
prisoners. 

Now  began  another  phase  of  the  operations.  The 
position  in  the  Shumran  bend  had  been  uncovered,  and 
as  the  key  of  Kut,  it  was  the  point  of  the  main  in>  pending 
operations.  But  it  remained  advisable  to  disguise  that 
intention  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  day  therefore  after 
the  capture  of  the  Dahra  bend  defences  (February  16), 
Cobbe  opened  his  assault  at  Sanna-i-yat.  Delivered 
when  the  ground,  owing  to  a  day  and  a  night  of  soaking 
ram,  seemed  impraeUeaUe,  tt»  opening  movement 
took  the  Turks  by  surprise.  The  first  and  second  lines 
of  Turkish  trenches  were  taken  with  little  loss.  But 
once  recovered  from  Mi  artmiishment  the  enemy 
Mthercd  his  strength  for  a  counterblow,  backed  by  the 
full  weight  of  his  guns  and  trench  mortars,  and  though 
the  Turkish  counter-attacks  were  costly  the  Brituh 
failed  to  hold.  It  looked,  indeed,  as  if  the  experi  ences  of 
April  were  to  be  repeated.  Of  course  that  was  the 
nnpression  that  the  enemy  had  been  intending  to  form. 
For  three  days  Cobbe's  force  was  seemingly  inactive. 
Then  the  assault  was  repeated,  and  at  the  same  point 
of  the  line.  Again  the  enemy  was  surprised,  not  looking 
for  a  blow  m  the  same  place,  and  for  the  second  time, 
once  more  too  with  but  slight  British  losses,  the  Turkbh 
first  and  second  lines  were  broken  through.  Six  enemy 
connter>attaeiC8  nsulted.  On  this  occasion  they  failed. 
The  Bntish  were  not  to  be  dislodged.  Rarely  in  any 
battle  had  tenacity  been  either  more  shiurply  tried  or 
more  brilliantly  displayed.  Where  the  line  swayed  it 
had  at  oaoe  been  lestored.  On  the  qglrt^  held  the 
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Seaforths,  it  had  refused  even  to  sway.  The  Hiirh* 
landere  itood  like  the  gnuiite  of  their  nitawt  mm- 
iwtw. 

Kte  '#M  this  stratacem  the  only  resource.  A  bom. 
mraitiait  of  Kut  had  been  opened  from  across  the 
mtt  and  preparations  made  for  thnming  a  bridse  over 
from  the  Liquorice  Factory.  While  pains  were  appar- 
ently  taken  to  conceal  them,  the  preparations  were 
pushed  on  durine  daylight,  as  if  time  were  precious. 
Ttoedevice  had  the  effect  intended.  Occupied  with  the 
defence  of  Sanna,  and  watching  his  position  at  Shumran, 
tae  Turkish  commander  now  became  concerned  ft*  his 
Jentre.  It  was  weak.  To  stiffen  it  he  moved  mor«  of  his 
fwee  from  Shumran  intd  thfe  Kut  peninsula.  To  move 
them  back  to  Shumran  meant  a  detour  of  ten  miles 
nearly  a  day's  march.  Lest,  however,  there  should  be 
any  nustake  a  detachment  of  Punjabis,  aeeompanied 
by  Sappers  and  Miners  and  Sikh  Pioneers,  carried  ot^ 
*  raad  across  the  river  from  the  Megasis  Fort. 

This  change  in  the  enemy  dispositions  a  complished, 
the  pomt  picked  out  for  Chwsing  was  the  south  end  of  the 
Shuniraii  bend.    The  covering  troops,  the  Norfolks  and 
two  battalions  of  Gurkhas,  were  silently  ferried  over 
before  daybreak  (February  28).    The  Norfolks  caught 
the  Turks  literally  napping,  rorni^  up  200  prisoners, 
Md  took  five  machine-guns.    But  the  Gurkhas,  lower 
TOi^ream,  were  less  fortunate.  While  still  afloat,  their 
pontoon  rafts  were  swept  by  a  machine-gun  ftisiBade, 
It  would  have  been  legitimate  in  the  circumstances  to 
give  up  the  at*^pt.    Notwithstanding  their  serious 
losses,  however,  the  Gurkhas  declined  to  go  back, 
landed,  and  joined  up  on  the  right  of  the  Norfolks. 
Supported  by  a  fourth  battaHon  ferried  over  where  the 
Norfolks  had  landed,  the  covering  troops  then  advanced 
on  a  west  and  east  line,  and  by  the  afternoon  had  cleared 
Wie  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  depth  of  a  mite. 
M^while,  the  rest  of  the  bend  had  been  laid  under  a 
Bdmh  ciiam  ftre  over  the  river  from  the  West,  and  meafi- 
while  too  the  bridging  had  gone  on.   By  half-past  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  brii^  was  ready  for  traSc,  md  1^ 
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ZVtfall  the  infiintty  of  one  division  hid  pastfed  oref 

fiS  ^vS?2!L*^'  enemy  counter- 

attMlv,  AMI  tetai  700  prisonere.  It  may  be  added  that 
on  this  day  (February  28)  General  Cobbe  had  eaten 
further  mto  the  Sanna  poriiion  hv  seizing  the  third  and 
fourth  hnea.  llje  defence  of  Ktof  wtSb^kinij  up. 

By  dawn  on  the  24th  the  whole  of  Marshall's  column 
were  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Shunuan 
bend  m  their  possession.    The  stiff  fighting  was  at  its 
chief  Turkish  defences  l5y.    To  the 
P  Iririous  nnllahs,  trates  of  ancient  ditches  or 

lines  of  wall  covered  with  earth  had  been  taken  advan- 
tage of ;  to  the  north-west  an  expanse  of  mounds  and 
rums.  Hie  enemy  fought  stubbc.nly,  but  aeroplane 
reconnaissances  while  the  battle  was  in  progress  showed 
that  his  main  columns  were  already  ih  retreat  and 
that  the  opposing  force  was  a  rettiMard.  The  latter 
were  driven  bdck  with  heavy  casualties  and  a  further 
loss  of  1,850  prisoners,  besides  four  guns,  some  thou- 
sands of  nfles,  end  a  great  gliantil  v  of  ammunition, 
equipment  and  stores  Coincidentally,  Cobbe  (February 
24)  broke  through  the  sixth  and  last  trench  Unes  at 
banna,  and  the  British  gunboats,  ordered  iriwtrtaiil 
from  Falahiyeh,  had  reached  Kut. 

During  the  night  of  February  24  thfe  enemy's  rear- 
a*  Shumran  decamped.   Early  on  the  morninir 
of  the  25th  therefore,  the  pursuit  began,  the  cavall? 
to  the  north  on  the  enemy's  right  to,  the  gunboiift 
followiug  him  upstream  on  his  left. 

To  check  this  movtraent  the  hostile  rearguard  had 
taken  up  an  entrenched  position  two  milts  to  the  west 
of  the  Shiunran  bend,  and  again,  though  shelled  from  the 
nver,  held  out  dming  the  day.  The  British  infantry 
attack,  pressed  home  into  the  Turkish  trenches,  took 
another  400  prisoners.  WeU  supported  by  artijlerv 
sunk  m  gunpits,  the  resistdhce  h&d  been  foavi,  hA 
fj^'^earguard  had  been  saeHfieed  to  save  the  midn 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  retiring  dnjiv 
alacnty.  With  the  object  of  intei6fe|itil«2£lii,  ft  ebhn^ 
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of  the  Britiih  troops  nude  a  forced  march  of  eiffhtn 
muet  aeroM  the  desert  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  i 
qukdcen  their  own  movement  'the  Turks  cast  asit 
guns,  rifles,  equipment,  mimitimis,  vehicles  and  stov 
of  all  kinds,  and  these  strewed  their  traek  for  mile  afl 
mile.  Despite  such  abandonments  the  gunboat  flotil 
on  the  one  side  and  the  British  cavadry  on  the  othi 
gradually  caught  up.  The  flotilla  had  to  fight  a  da 
with  ♦he  enemy's  artillery  covering  his  rear  and,  ove 
taking  the  hostile  steamers,  an  action  in  which  four  < 
the  Turkish  vessels,  Sumana^  Batra,  Firefly  and  Pionee 
y«e  taken.  The  loss  of  these  steamen,  oipidiqg  tfad 
river  eonuBanications,  was  for  tbs  Taribi  a  hmry  bkn 
Batm  was  crowded  with  men  who  had  fidlea  oat  on  ^ 
march  or  had  been  wounded. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  oieray's  flight  that  on  the  evea 
mg  of  February  27  his  troops  reached  Aziziya,  50  mile 
nrwn  Kut.  They  had  covered  that  distance  in  two  dayi 
Nevertheless,  all  through  the  27th  the  British  gunboat 
had  hung  on  to  and  sheUed  them  from  the  river,  while  th 
British  cavahy  harried  thefr  outer  flank,  and  when  th 
retreating  army  reached  Aziziya  and  streamed  througi 
that  place  it  was  as  a  broken,  demoralised  Mui,  in  pari 
tmarmed  mob. 

At  Aziziya  the  pur  -tit  paused.  Before  a  furi;he 
advance  could  be  made  i.  om  that  point,  midway  betweei 
Kut  and  Bagdad,  the  line  of  communication,  tka 
lengthened,  had  to  be  reorganised.  To  have  gone  s 
core  would  have  been  the  haste  which  in  the  end  lose 
time.  In  no  small  measure  it  had  been  the  improve 
ment  in  commimications  which  in  the  attack  upa 
Kut  had  rendered  GeMral  Haude's  penetrating  aac 
skilful  strate^^  at  once  practicable  and  telling.  Bui 
while  Aziziya  had  to  be  converted  into  a  suitaUe  jump 
ing  off  place,  it  was  equally  uigent  that  time  sho  id  mi 
he  wasted.  How  Efficient  by  comparison  transporl 
had  become  was  proved  by  the  transfer  of  the  necessary 
munitions  and  stores  from  below  Kut  in  less  than 
seven  days.  Six  months  before  it  could  hardly  havt 
been  done  in  as  many  weeks,  hi  the  opemtkas  turn 
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certain  faUure.  m^tm  mm  abnotft  equally 

cl^edS^ttf^^S!^  Cobbe'.  column  l»d 

Communications  readiusteiL  IfMiiaii'. 

March  5  moved  forwarKln.ilSl?Sur  uZm'^I 

long  march,  but  the  troops  were  J^  fl  iw?.  • 

screened  by  the  cavalrv  whwT  ^SiSL  ^5" 

^hl^  fl^  ^'  J*  h«?P«ned  that  the  British  S 

the  blast  like  a  monstrous  roUinir  bank  t-u^ 

Wd  Ko^eSSf        ^  -^       "^^^h     the  S 

position.    FeeMa*  th«M.i^fc.^u^  •  TurlbsE 
f  ecu,.  the1^SJirS„  S  dXrS^^Stt 
n);  gu'dtng  themselves  by  followi^  tS  rfvS^ 

till  blowing,  but  once  more  taking  the  riv»  asToLidf 

M  aecided  t£«  Turkish  oomiiu«i«  Si^t  toJtond 
Dia?rii!!T"i?''*^  between  Kut  and  the 
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nine  vaUka  beyond  Ctesiphon 
to  within  three  of  the  Diala  position. 
Bdiind  the  cavalry  Marshall's  column  had  on  thi 
day  (March  6)  marched  seventMn  miles  to  BiMtaa 
and  Cobbe's  eotumn  had  moved  up  from  AMm  % 
Zeur. 

In  movement  early  on  the  7th,  the  British  advano 
ffuard  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  Diala,  ek(fat  mile 
from  Bajsdad.  In  its  lower  oowee  the  Diala  flows  intc 
the  Tigris  across  a  perfectly  flat  expanse.  On  the  farther 
or  Bagdad,  side  were  gardens,  groves,  mad  cultivate( 
count^ ;  on  the  nearer  side,  the  bate  and  open  pida 
Having,  while  his  own  batteries  were  concealed,  thii 
advantageous  field  of  fire,  the  enemy,  it  was  evident 
meant  seriously  to  dispute  the  crossing.  To  attemoi 
that  oporation  in  daylight  was  in  fact  impraetioaUe 
AD  that  eonid  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  wait  for  dark 
ness,  and  in  the  interval  to  search  the  hostile  gur 
positions  both  from  in  front  and  with  the  armanmt  o 
the  flotilla  on  the  Tigris. 

Along  the  farther  bank  of  the  Diala,  hidden  among  th( 
bushes  and  groves,  the  enemy  had  posted  machine-guns 
The  night  of  March  7,  it  chanced,  wat  one  of  bri|^ 
mofmUgfat,  the  weather  having  now  again  becom< 
settled.  Accordingly,  when  the  pontoons  were  movec 
up  they  came  under  a  withering  rifle  and  machine-goi 
fusillade.  The  first  that  got  into  the  water  was  fMtb 
with  ri^ed  with  shot.  Five  others  wore  floated.  None 
however,  could  be  ferried  over.  All  the  men  on  them 
were  either  killed  or  disabled.  Out  of  control,  thsj 
drifted  with  the  current,  were  carried  down  to  ttt 
Tigris,  and  there  recovered  with  the  mmiiM 
wounded. 

For  the  time  being  the  attempt  had  to  be  given  up 
So  far,  however,  bom  beii^  embarrassed  hy  these 
difficulties,  6en««l  Maude  Had  determined  upon  i 
diversion  which,  as  it  proved,  succeeded  comjwetely 
Kut  had  been  taken  by  an  attack  from  the  south,  and 
it  was  now  evident  that  the  memy  feared  a  repetitiol 
of  that  manoeuvre,  fmr  aeroplane  leoonnaisMaee  ^ 
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these  apprdfli^r^h^,^^^^^^^^^^  to 
wav  was  in  this  suburb  on  the  iwl  -5*  Bfgdad  rail- 
ana  the  line  was  ud  ?o  "'^"^ 

Further  a  litfcle  ♦«  f  1-         *  Samarra  on  that  bank! 

fx)th  with  the  Tiffris  and  wiS  fi,  p'^'?'"''"^'  connected 

besides  fieJSfeS^e  the  deid^^^^^^^^^^  undulation, 

Sther  the  position  on  thlf  S  Alto- 

to  open  fromhe  ofThP  "^^^^ 

fire  upon  the  enemyTi^M^  "^^^  "'^  ^"A'^de 

the  Turkish  iruM  ThfT'-^*  range  of 

bridge  across.    The  Sae^  ^'^''^  *°  *hrow  a 

dav,  and  the  cavS^  ^,«£^4^  completed  during  the 

also  is  cuUmZ  nuS^hfanrf  th  -  counti^  here 

resuS'^'f^llfi  i***  the  Diala  were 

divid^ed^betwJn  tr?;r^^^^^  ^«enS 

he  positions  S  the  faXr^sMe  of  tfcftW^^^  ^^/^'^  « 
hammered  bv  the  Ilri*l^»if  i?n    "**^*'"tary  had  been 

1-  w  to  aow  at  four  point..   At  three  tluw 

aw  ,t 
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•ttonpts  were  drfeated,  but  at  the  fourth,  that  fturtiwil 
upstream  and  most  distant  from  Bagdad,  the  ferry  mi 
worked  for  an  hour  before  the  enemy  mustered  in 
strength  enough  to  stop  it.  By  that  time,  however,  a 
party  of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashires  had  gained  a  footuu 
m  a  bend  of  the  bund  on  the  farther  bank,  and  thougE 
heavily  counter-attacked,  isolated  for  the  time  being, 
and  sniped  perpetually  from  adjacent  gardens  ami 
buildings,  held  on  during  the  next  twenty-two  hours. 

The  operations  now  proceeded  simultaneously  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  follow  their  effect  it  it 
advisable  to  rdste  them  as  far  as  poanble  in  the  otda 
of  time. 

On  March  9  the  cavalry  with  part  of  Cobbe's  force 
drove  the  Tiu-ks  out  of  the  village  of  Shawa  Khan  and 
advanced  to  and  attacked  an  entrenched  position  cover 
ing  Bagdad  from  the  south.  The  position,  some  six 
from  the  city,  was  strongly  held  and  stubbornly  de 
fended.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  however,  the  enemj 
retired  from  it  to  another  entrenched  line  three  nakt 
to  the  rear.  But  on  this  day  again  a  stiff  wind  arose 
accompanied  by  a  dust  storm  of  unusual  density.  II 
tried  tne  endurance  of  the  British  troops  severelv,  bul 
it  appears  to  have  tried  the  enemy  to  an  equal  degree 
for  learning  that  the  British  cavalry  had  worked  rowK 
on  his  right  flank,  and  had  reached  a  point  two  raki 
west  of  Bagdad  railway  station,  his  troops  agun  with 
drew.  This  time  they  retreated  north,  not  to  BagM 
but  beyond  it.  While  the  British  cavalry  went  in  pur 
suit,  following  the  Turks  four  miles  beyond  Bagdac 
upstream,  the  infantry,  having  struck  the  single  tracl 
railway  from  Bagdad  to  Feludja  on  the  Euphrates 
followed  it  until  they  reached  the  Bagdad  terminra 
and  occupied  the  suburb  on  that  bank. 

This  was  iust  after  daybreak  on  the  morning  o 
March  10.  About  an  hour  previously  the  erosnng  of  tbi 
Diala  had  begun.  To  begin  with,  a  stiff  oppositioi 
appeared  probable.  Evidently,  however,  the  news  of  th( 
breakdown  of  the  defence  on  the  other  side  of  the 
had  filtored  out  and  shook  the  resistance.  Bf  mvmi  fa 
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the  morning  the  East  Lancashires  and  Wiltshires  had  been 
ferried  acroas,  and  enlarging  the  bridgehead  held  by  the 
North  Luieashires,  enabled  the  work  of  bridging  to  be 
entered  upon.  By  midday  the  bricl^  had  been  eom- 

pleted. 

The  hostile  points  of  support  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Diala  were  the  villages  of  Saidah,  Dibaiyi  and  Qaruarah, 
the  last  half-way  between  the  Diala  and  Bagdad.  Driven 
out  of  all  three  with  heavy  losses,  the  Turks  kwt,  b^des 
300  prisoners,  a  laige  quantity  <rf  aims,  w»fff^1tk>iw  and 
equipment. 

There  now  remained  between  the  British  force  and 
Bagdad  only  the  ridge  of  Tel-el-Mohammad.  It  was 
still  held,  and  the  intention  was  to  assault  it  at  dawn. 
But  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning  patrols  reported 
the  enemy  to  be  in  retreat.  A  movement  forward  to- 
wards the  ri^  was  accordingly  at  cmce  made.  The 
position  was  occupied  with  but  slight  resistance.  The 
dust  storm  which  covered  the  country  on  this  side  as 
well  as  on  the  other  favoured  the  enemy's  withdrawal. 

Advancinff  nevertheless  as  rapidly  as  possible,  General 
Marshall  ana.  his  troops  enterea  Bagdad  early  on  March 
11.  The  inhabitants  welcomed  them  with  every  sign 
of  satisfaction.  For  two  himdred  years  the  andoit 
capital  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  While  its  prestige  remained  as  one  of  the 
Holy  Places  of  the  Moslem  faith,  and  it  was  still  of  im- 
portance as  an  entrepdt  on  the  overland  trade  route 
between  India  and  the  Levant  by  way  of  Persia,  it  had 
languished.  Nor  had  the  as  yet  incompleted  railway 
materially  aided  the  city's  prosperity,  for  tJie  line,  as 
already  noted,  was  a  military  rather  than  a  conmiercial 
project.  How,  besides,  was  any  solid  prosperity  to  be 
built  up  on  such  a  fmrndaticm  as  tht  TwAsUtk  sy^em 
of  government  ? 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  manifest  pleasure  <rf 
the  population  at  the  sight  of  the  British  was  stimulated 
by  the  anarchy  that  prevailed,  but  now  certain  at  once 
to  be  suppressed.  During  the  preceding  fortnight, 
beginning  indeed  forthwith  on  inteUig^ice  of  the  fiifi  of 
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Kut,  the  enemy  had  begun  in  Bagdad  to  remove  his 
stores.  The  city  formed  his  main  advanced  baM,  aiul 
the  mass  of  material,  having  regard  to  the  ktt^tii  Md 
character  of  the  Turkish  communications,  was  too  great 
to  allow  of  transport,  crippled  besides  now  by  the  loss  of 
his  steamer  flotilla.  As  much  of  it  as  could  be  was 
destroyed.  But  the  process  had  been  interrupted,  with 
the  result  that  much  machlnerjr,  the  plant  of  the  railway 
workshops,  materials  for  railway  construction  and 
repairs,  rolling  stock,  cranes  and  winches,  signal  and 
telegraphic  equipment,  pipes  and  pumps,  i(%-making 
plant,  soda  water  plant  and  hospital  outfit  had  had, 
though  in  part  damaged,  to  be  left  behind.  Besides  this 
were  arms  and  munitions.  Among  the  guns  io  the 
arsenal,  in  addition  to  cannon  old  and  modern,  were 
found  those  taken  by  the  enemy  at  the  surrender  of 
Kut  nearly  a  year  before.  These  guns  General  Towns' 
hend  had  rendered  useless.  The  reserve  of  srnaU  am 
seized  was  very  lai^.  It  was  not  merely  the  maai  of  the 
booty  which  signified,  but  the  loss  it  represented  to  the 
enemy — a  loss  he  could  ill  afford,  and  one  that  must  in 
any  event  take  no  littie  time  to  repair.  The  blow  had 
indeed  been  fatal  to  any  suooenfid  i«o«eeuti«i  of 
campaign. 

Clearly  f  is  destruction,  entered  upon  when  it  wat 
seen  that  cwing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  British  move- 
ments further  removals  had  become  impracticable, 
had  incited  the  appetite  for  plunder  among  the  irregulars 
who  formed  the  camp  following  of  the  Turkish  troops. 
No  sooner  therefiwe  had  the  latter  departed,  if  not  hehte, 
than  the  hangers-on  turned  to  sack  habitations,  despoil 
the  residents,  and  loot  the  shops  in  the  bazaars.  At 
various  points  already  they  had  started  fires.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  British  troops  they  were  caught  red- 
handed.  Guards  had  been  formed  to  put  down  disorder 
and  looting,  and  these  sweeping  through  the  several 
quarters  of  the  city  speedily  rounded  up  the  miscreants. 
Swift  and  summary,  though  even-handed,  justice  sttoi , 
made  every  part  of  Bagdad  at  once  tranquil  and  safe, 
and  its  normal  life  was  resumed  under  a  novel  sense  oi 
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security— that  security  of  the  British  mi  which  is  stiH 
the  standing  wonder  of  the  East. 

The  British  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  Serail,  the 
buildings  of  the  Turkish  provincial  administration ; 
the  pnboat  flotilla,  steaming  up  line  ahead,  anchored 
off  the  British  Residency.  Well  planned,  ably  executed, 
the  offensive  liad  jvovra  a  brilliMit  swwess. 
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MX80P0TAMIA  CAMPAIGN  AFTER  THE 
CAVTDSX  OF  BAOOAO 

all  ol  tbe  Turkish  nvtnem  Arab  rising  in  the  Yrnnm  flmri 
Maudes  enenretio  meaaurea— Advance  up  the  Tigris— CioU^i 
victory  at  Muahadiya  —  Advance  alon«  the  Diioa  —  Bakobi 
<^P'ea— operations  on  the  Euphrates  and  oaptun 
of  Feludjar— Action  on  the  Jebel  Hamrin  ridge— Turkish  reaotioi 
—Combined  movement  against  Deltewa—Maude's  suooagsfa 
steatagem— Turks  defeated— British  victory  at  Istabulat— Captun 
«  Samarra^The  health  and  eflBciency  of  the  army— First  onera 
"ffS^  Bamadie— Why  indecisive— Second  ExpeditiW- 
£rtgl3L.g*5!j;i^*^,g^  ."^i^  f orce-Cavahy  dasi 
MMdcf's  dscOi  •!  BagdML  ^m^mmmt- 

WiTH  the  capture  of  Bagdad  the  aspect  of  affaira  in 
Mesopotamia  entirely  changed,  and  the  change,  as  it 
proved,  was  endurinff.  Not  alone  had  Turkish  prestige 
received  a  severe  blow.  The  extent  to  which  the 
resources  of  the  Turks  had  been  damaged  became 
more  apparent  as  time  went  on.  When,  threats  apart. 
It  was  seen  that  the  power  effectually  to  react  against 
the  British  did  not  in  fact  exist,  opposition  to  German- 
Turkish  schemes  in  Persia  on  the  one  side  and  anuHig 
the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz  on  the  other  hardened.  The 
Ruman  activities  in  Persia,  resistant  of  the  German- 
Tttrkish  invasion,  reached  their  high-water  mark  in 
the  early  part  of  1917.  But  though  from  that  time, 
owing  to  poUtical  troubles  at  home,  they  declined,  and 
continued  to  decline,  nevertheless,  the  earlier  Turkish 
foothold  m  Persia,  lost  through  the  combined  Russian 
and  British  ra^essure,  could  not  be  r^ained,  and  notwith- 
standiag  v»  compktioii  of  ^  stn^i^ical  imtlway 
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from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  the  Turkish  hold  upon  the 
Yemin  was  jeopardised.  The  Sheerif  of  Mecca  pro- 
claimed his  indepa^^OMe. 

While,  however,  there  could  hardly  be  a  stronger 
contrast  between  the  rational  boldness  of  Maude's 
Expedition  and  the  hesitation,  alternating  with  haste, 
which  had  led  to  preceding  failures,  it  had  still  to  be 
presumed  that  the  enemy  remained  capable  of  reacting. 
Steps  had  therefore  to  lie  taken,  and  without  ddty,  to 
render  the  British  hold  upon  Bagdad  secure. 

Hie  three  measures  hnmediatdy  and  eoinddent^dly 
necessary  were  first  to  make  safe  the  British  right 
upon  the  Diala,  secondly  to  obtain  control  of  the 
'Hgns  for  a  sufiicient  distance  to  tte  north,  and  thirdly 
to  secure  the  British  left  by  a  move  towards  the 
Euphrates.  Of  these  measures  the  second  was  perhaps 
the  most  urgent.  The  season  marked  by  the  annual 
melting  of  uie  snows  in  the  Caucasian  and  Persian 
highlands,  was  dose  at  hand.  Both  the  great  rivers  of 
Mesopotamia  then  reach  their  highest  level.  In  this 
annual  rise  and  fall  they  resemble  the  Nile,  and  like 
the  Vnie  used  in  ancient  times  to  spread  tbdr  waters 
far  over  the  plain.  The  secret  of  the  wonderful 
ancient  fertility  of  Mesopotamia,  these  floods  had  been 
brought  under  control  by  the  most  extensive  system  of 
irrigation  that  has  ever  existed  at  any  period  or  in  any 
part  kA  the  worid.  All  that  remains  of  it  «re  the  traces 
which  not  even  a  thousand  years  of  desolation  and 
neglect  have  been  able  to  efface.  Most  important 
among  tlwm  M«  the  bunds  along  the  riv«r  braks. 
Since,  however,  the  bunds  have  been  worn  down  in 
places,  the  flood  waters  pour  over,  so  that  contiguous 
to  these  half-ruined  bunds  there  are  vast  marshes, 
where  the  waters  stagnate,  while  the  rest  of  the  country, 
subject  to  periodica]  and  prolonged  drought,  is  a  desNt. 
Since  also  of  the  two  great  rivers  the  Tigris,  owing  to  its 
shorter  course,  is  the  more  subj^tst  in  the  flood  season 
to  viol«it  spates,  dftoa  firing  many  feet  in  level  in  the 
course  of  a  night,  it  was  open  to  the  enemy,  having 
control  of  th'     ads,  to  cut  them.   That,  while  immobi- 
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Using  the  British  force,  to  say  nothing  of  the  teddcald 
consequences  upon  the  health  of  the  troops,  would  more 
than  any  other  proceeding  have  assisted  a  hostile 
reaction. 

On  that  account  General  Maude  decided  to  act  nt 
once.  Accordingly,  having  occupied  Yahudie,  20  miles 
above  Bagdad  on  the  same  bank,  he  pushed  an  advance 
guard  of  adequate  strength  as  far  as  Kasirin,  ei^ 
miles  farther  on.  The  Turks  were  given  no  tfane  to 
rally,  for  the  British  appeared  at  Kasirin  on  April  14, 
three  days  after  the  entry  into  Bi^^dad.  It  wa»  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  on  the  railway  Hue  to  Samafm, 
that  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  position.  Some  tm 
miles  south  of  Mushadiya  the  railway  ceases  to  foUo<r 
the  river,  and  far  ttome  80  miles  or  more  cuts  aeroM 
country,  avoiding  an  extensive  bend.  This  was  the 
point  where  the  Turks  had  elected  to  entrench.  TWth 
the  object  jwimarily  of  protecting  the  bunds,  Gieneral 
Cobbe  was  assigned  the  task  of  dislodginff  them.  The 
mancEuvre  chosen  was  a  night  march,  and  it  wa«  «m- 
cident  with  the  British  advance  on  the  Bagdad  side, 
an  advance  with  which  it  was  reasonsble  to  conclude 
the  enemy's  attention  would  be  occupied. 

Cobbe's  march  proved  to  be  unopposed,  and  at  day-, 
break  on  April  14  his  column  came  within  sight  of  the 
Turkish  watrenchments.  The  position  had  been  selected 
by  the  enemy  with  skill.  Just  here  the  oth  erwise  dnd 
level  of  the  country  is  broken  by  a  range  of  sandliilit.  iw 
highest  are  near  the  river,  and  the  space  between  them 
and  the  great  waterway  cut  up  by  canals  and  ditchw. 
Entrwichment  had  added  to  the  difficulty  of  those  ob. 
stacles.  The  railway  cuts  through  the  sandhills,  which 
farthest  from  the  Tigris  form  a  succession  of  undulations, 
one  ridge  behind  another.  The  entire  front  of  the 
Turkish  position  was  seven  miles  in  extent.  Not  l^t 
among  the  features  which  gave  it  military  value  HTM  W»e 
field  of  fire  it  e<milMffiiied.  BcCwe  it  lay  aotittng  mm 
the  bare  plain.  . . 

Cobbe  undoubtedly  had  before  him  ft  tieklish V^f^ 
tion.  Ai  moait  however,  he  made  tiw  beet  we  «f  w 
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resources.  His  decision  was  to  throw  the  whole  column 
against  that  part  of  the  hostile  line  farthest  from  the  riven 
Operating  on  the  British  left  the  cavalry  were  to  work 
round  upon  the  Turkish  rear.  The  risk  of  these  dis- 
positions was  that  the  enemy  might  counter-attack  on 
tiic  opposite  wing,  but  Cobbe  very  properly  judged  that, 
owing  to  the  coincident  British  advance  on  the  Bagdad 
side  of  the  Tigris,  the  risk  in  the  circumstances  ww 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  his  own  n.ovement  threat- 
ened to  push  the  Turkish  right  in  the  first  instance 
parallel  with  the  raflway,  and  next  off  it,  so  that  if 
successful  the  manoeuvre  would  shepherd  the  hottile 
force  into  tho  bend  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 

Weil  supported  by  madiine-gun  fire,  the  cavalry 
movement  was  completely  successful.   The  force  worked 
round  upon  the  enemy  s  rear  as  designed,  and  the 
effect  was  added  to  in  no  small  measure  by  an  enfilade 
bombardment  of  the  Turkish  defences  by  the  river 
gunboats.   At  the  same  thne  a  stiff  artillery  barrage 
was  put  down  on  the  Turkish  trenches  on  both  sides  of 
the  railway.   Notwithstanding  this,  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  brisk  reply,  fluctuating,  but  at  tinMS  intense. 
Despite  the  tenacity  of  the  resistance,  however,  Cobbe's 
infantry  carried  one  ridge  after  another.  Finally, 
in  tiie  afternoon  all  the  defences  had  been  won  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and  there  remained  only  his  main  position. 
The  Black  watch  and  the  Gnrkhas,  working  in  combina- 
tion, were  launched  against  it.     The  charge  was 
brilliant.   As  the  enemy  stood  to  it  and  put  up  a  fight 
at  close  quarters  there  was  a  grapple  with  bayonet  and 
kukri.    The  struggle,  though  fierce,  was  brief.  The 
Turkish  casualties  were  heavy,  and  the  position  won  by 
a  rlean  cut.    Fighting  almost  yard  by  yard,  the  remnant 
of  the  defending  force  fell  back  along  the  railway 
towards  Mushadiya  station.    There,  thou|[h  daikness 
had  meanwhile  fallen,  they  rallied,  and  m  the  fitftil 
light  of  a  moon  veiled  every  now  and  then  bv  rag^ 
clouds  the  battle  went  on.   The  British  batteries, 
whipped  up  in  all  haste,  had  galloped  forward  over  the 
sandhills ;  here  and  there  some  enemy  guns  still  boomed 
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in  rqply.  The  tUticm  buildings,  loopholed  tot  dtfence 
tonaea  a  ttroiw  point  ti  support.  But  the  main  bodj 
of  the  Black  Watch  and  Gurkhas  having  come  ui 
and  recovered  their  second  wind,  at  midnight  dosec 
in.  Tlie  ttation  was  rushed.  This  time  the  Turkisl 
retirement  was  a  flight.  The  chase  was  kept  up  foi 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  station,  and  ,then  callea  off 
but  the  hostile  force  had  been  so  completelv  brokei 
that  next  day  nothing  was  wta  of  them.  They  ww 
re-discovered  Dv  the  a&.inen  the  day  after  tiiat  (April  10 
retreating  north  in  a  straggling  rout  spread  from  froni 
to  rear  over  twenty  miles  of  country.  Even  the  rear 
most  stragg^m  were  25  mikt  notth  of  Mvshadiya 
The  van  was  nearly  45  miles  away,  and  more  than  5( 
from  the  site  of  the  main  battle.  Ckneral  Maude  record: 
that  in  these  operations  his  troops  displayed  fine  ea 
durance  and  deteimination,  and  the  praise,  which  tsaa 
such  a  commander  was  praise  indeed,  was  well  ^senred 
They  had  marched  and  fought  up  to  midnight  on  April  1^ 
for  thirty-six  hours  without  a  break,  in  that  dimab 
a  rare  feat  of  endurance.  NoUiing  emdd  better  atteH 
their  magnificent  moral. 

The  Tigns  for  a  sufficient  distance  above  Bagdac 
having  b<^n  secured,  it  ^ecame  easiw  to  solidify  tlM 
position  on  the  Diala.  Here  the  enemy  itill  hd( 
Bakuba,  80  miles  north-MSt  of  Bagdad  9xA  tb 
centre  of  a  cultivated  area.  The  town,  too,  market 
the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Samam  and  Bagdad 
¥rith  the  route  running  nortii  to  Khanikin,  and  ti 
seize  the  place  meant  severing  the  enemy's  chief  com 
raunications  with  Persia.  Bakuba  lies  cn  the  easterr 
iMuik  of  the  Diala.  A  British  post  was  establishec 
opposite  the  town  on  the  western  bank.  HVliUe  tb 
garrison  of  Bakuba,  not  a  lar^  force,  wne  ^ta 
expecting  a  direct  attack,  a  British  column,  crossing 
the  Diala  five  miles  downstream  at  Bahri:^  took  B» 
kaba  ttcm  the  revorse  diieetkm,  waA  no  other  wa} 
being  open  the  Turks  retreiKted  north  towards  Khanikin 
At  this  date  the  Russiaiw  under  the  command  o 
Genml  BaratofT,  who  had  dddited  the  Turldsb  ISM 
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with  the  intention  at  Khanilrin  of  linking  up  with  tl 
British.  Retreat  upon  Mosul,  by  way  of  Bakul 
cut  off,  the  Turkish  18th  Corps  would  be  oblimd  1 
retire  from  Kasr-i-Shirin  over  the  diffleolt  mountai 
road  to  Kifri.  The  Turkish  military  omaiHilk 
based  upon  Bagdad  had  gone  to  pieces. 

While  the  move  upon  Bakuba  was  being  mad 
another  was  taking  place  towards  Feludja  on  th 
Euphrates.  As  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  near  t 
Bagdad  the  two  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  swen 
together,  and  the  distance  here  separating  them  is  nc 
more  than  twenty  miles.  Since  to  commuid  them  Is  t 
command  the  communications  of  the  country,  it  wa 
^ndcnt  that  the  occupation  of  Feludja  was  insistent 
Siat  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  no 
^ngly  have  opposed  this  move  had  he  been  in 
situation  to  do  so.  That  it  met  with  little  oppositioi 
was  the  best  possible  proof  of  his  difficulties. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  three  movements  ius 
outlined  is  that  they  were  all  mpieted  withm  a  wecl 
of  the  British  entry  into  B  md.  That  event  hen 
taken  place  on  March  11  ;  the  occupation  of  Feludja 
which  completed  General  Maude's  immediate  threefoU 
scheme,  was  effected  on  March  19.  Bakuba  Ind  bed 
taken  on  the  preceding  day. 

Not  merely  w^  this  display  of  energy,  rounding  of 
the  occupation  of  Bagdad,  noteworthy  m  itself,  but  il 
revealed  the  extent  to  which  river  transport  had  bea 
improved,  for  though  local  supplies  had  been  orjranised 
the  operations  were  still  in  the  main  dependent  ob 
Basra  as  the  chief  base  and  upon  the  traffic  with  th^ 
place.  Any  weakness  at  the  base  or  on  the  line  ol 
nq>piy  must  have  led  to  delay,  and  time  was  here  the 
Cttence  of  success. 

A  striking,  proof  of  the  fact  was  speedily  afforded, 
home  twfr  miles  to  the  north-eart  of  Bakuba  on 
the  road  to  Khanikin  is  the  little  town  of  ShahraLan. 
It  was  still  occupied  by  the  Turks.  Following  roughly 
t&ecoiinectf  the  Diabi  tile  roMtfircan  Bagdad  into 
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rum  to  the  Uant  town  of  Kial  Robat,  the  first  staae 
ontbeeuttvuijoinney.  Kial  Robat  lies  in  a  kindof 
S^T^TmP^^HL'  «»clave  in  the  highlands,  and  thb 
Diala»  falling  from  the  higher  mountains,  after  tray«ninff 
this  iiUm  iMues  from  it  through  a  gorge  or  breachiS 
the  ndge  which  divides  the  enclosed  level  from  the 
vast  tracts  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  south.  The  dividinff 
ndge,  called  the  Jebel  Hamrin,  was  held  by  the  enemy 
in  <»nnderaUe  steenffth.  Not  alone  did  the  position 
bar  the  rottd  to  Khuikin  ;  it  formed  a  very  convenient 
jumpmg-ofr  place  in  the  event  of  a  reaction. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Feludja  been  MMnired,  and  the 
bunds  north  of  Bagdad,  when  a  oohimn  was  eoneentrated 
at  Bakuba.  for  further  operations  in  that  direction. 
Moving  out  on  March  20,  this  foiee  three  dayi  later 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  Shahrabaii.  The  British  found 
there  laige  •upplies  of  grain,  part  no  doubt  of  the 
proviMon  for  the  enemy's  troops  in  Persia.   Next  day 
(March  24)  they  moved  againsi,  the  hostile  position 
on  the  Jebel  Hamrin  ridge.   The  country  just  here  at 
the  foot  of  the  higher  levels,  still  cut  up  in  all  directions 
by  ditches  and  canals,  was  by  no  means  easy  to  cros-j 
but  m  a  night  attack  a  hold  wa9  esUblished  on  the 
foothills.   The  ridge  of  Jebel  Hamrin  is  rugged.  Beyond 
^foothills  IS  the  first  crest,  then  at  a  dStance  of  some 
two  nules,  but  two  miles  seamed  by  ravines  and  hum- 
mocks, rises  a  second  and  higher  crest.   The  fll«t  and 
ower  crest  was  abo  gained.   Behind  the  enemy  line 
the  lower  orest  ran  across  the  broken  country  alwut  a 
thousand  yards  to  the  north  and  at  the  foot  of  the  high** 
nse.   In  the  circumstancet  it  was  not  judged  advisable 
to  press  the  advMiee  Itarther.   Seeing  the  British 
retiring,  the  Turks  came  out  into  the  open,  and  at  the 
same  bme  their  cavalry,  riding  through  the  gorge  of  the 
Diala  tned  to  envelop  the  British  right.    That  wiu« 
was  held  by  the  llanchesters.   The  Turkish  horse 
chMged  in  the  hope  of  breaking  them  up,  but  standing 
witn  exemplary  steadiness,  they  withered  the  onsrt 
^th  voU,.^  s  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  poured  in  at 
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Since  the  enemy's  ISth  Com  were  in  diffleulties.  tl 
18th  was  sent  to  their  aid.  and  tlM  BimOk  hKfing  Utk 

back  upon  Shahri^ban,  there  appeared  to  be  son 
prospect  of  avoiding  the  long  and  toilsome  ditoi 
through  Kifri  by  getting  out  through  Kizi]  Bobi 
Delta^  the  ktter  place  being  on  the  route  t 
BMurn.  Bf  thfo  time,  however,  Deltawa  had  bee 
taken  by  a  British  detachment.  An  attempt  by  pai 
of  the  '8th  Corps  to  advance  from  Kizil  Hobatt 
Deltawa  was  made,  but  it  wm  and  the  enem^ 

feU  back  upon  Deli  AbbM,  ftaOowed  m»  bv  tbe  BfeMd 
<»valry.  ^   '  — ••w 

To  assist  the  proposed  retirement  of  the  iMi  Corn 
from  P««*  by  iwwr  ci  the  Tigris,  the  18th  was  draw 

¥rtind  the  Shatt^-Adhaim,  a  tributary  of  th 
flowing  in  across  the  flats  from  the  north-east 
converging  movement  aminst  the  British  a1 
Deltawa  was  evidently  the  inte^on.  As  usual.  Genera 
Maude  resolved  to  strike  first.  His  plan  was,  whilt 
oontaimn|[  the  Deli  Abbas  force  with  his  cavalry  tc 
Ji^?^!^'?.*^  *  sufliciently  strong  mobile  column  tbi 
lath  TurkMh  Coips,  who  by  this  time  had  crossed  the 
Shatt-el-Adhaim.  That  the  hostile  intention  had  been 
nghtly  interpreted  was  shown  on  March  27  by  a  deter 
mined  effort  to  open  the  road  to  Deltawa  from  Deli 
Abbas.  HarMMd  by  the  British  cavalry,  skilfully 
handled,  the  movement  was  checked,  and  the  Turks, 
having  sustained  severe  losses,  finally  fell  back,  the 
British  cavali^  in  purswt. 

On  tl  c  recopt  i^parently  of  intelligence  that  a  colusafc 
was  on  the  march  against  him,  the  commander  of  tit 
18th  Corps  deemed  it  prudent  to  enlarench  and  await 
the  onset  near  Himma  on  the  main  road  to  Deltewa 
from  the  north-west.  His  position  had  been  well  chosen. 
On  the  British  side  a  night  assault  was  determined 
upon,  and  took  place  after  darkness  on  ManA  28. 
The  fighting  proved  itobbom.  At  noon  on  ikt  IbOowing 
Jay  the  action  was  still  undecided.  Hostilities  had 
thMi  to  be  suspended  because  of  a  mirage.  The  phoio- 
menoQ,  tamfyiag  the  wfaoie  aapeet  of  tbe  eoantty,  Mt 
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artiUopy  support  out  of  the  question.  At  sunset, 
however,  the  mirage  passed  off.  The  renewed  Brituh 
attack  earned  most  of  the  hostile  positions.  Counted 

ffiSh  i2L*S2-      ti^"^^  '^'^^^"y  *°  the 

TurkMli  1<MM  thttt  dunng  the  night  (March  2»-«0) 

ni-^  S?i£^jSl!f*i*^  Shatt-el-AdhaiinT 
Owing  to  this  detet^  of  the  18th  Corps,  the  Turks 
on  the  upper  Diala  had  now  no  alternative  left  save  to 
retreat  through  Kifri,  and  on  April  2  at  KisU  Robat. 

'  >"^1l**'t5?  VJ?*™y'  British  effeeted  a  junction 
wth  the  troops  of  General  Baratoff.  juucwon 

General  Maude  now  judged  it  advisable  to  push 
his  operations  yet  farther  along  the  Tigris  on  both 

Corps  had  each  beea  rrinforced.  His  fh-st  purpose  was 
AnrnT*»,  ""u'^rty  SamaVra,  and  on 

BEt  llnwCf  been  carried  as  far  as  Harbe. 

T.^n?K  ^  bank  the  tod  and  14th 

Jjrkish  Divittons  a^in  made  a  move  towards  Deltawa. 

came  down  from  Deli  Abbas  along  the  Nahr 
Kahs  canal,  which,  running  diagonally  acr^  country, 
nks  up  the  1^  wijh  the  Dilla.  On  this  occasiS 
keeping  their  1^  flnik  close  to  the  canal,  the  Turkish 
formation  was  m  dense  columns,  a  manoeuvre  designed 
to  resist  attack  by  cavalry.  As  before  also,  the  British 
mounted  troops  appeared  to  oppose  the  enemy's  progress, 
but  though  this  opposition  was  supported  by  florse 
Artillery,  which  inflicted  rather  heavy  losses  on  the 
'^lose  masses  it  could  not  arrest  them,  for  the  cavalrv 
were  not  able  to  come  to  close  quarters.    In  a  wori 

April  9  these  Turkish  troops  had    pndied  fbrwwd 

hat  the  British  dispositions  would  remain  ^  before; 
Siff  ^\5?.^'"  ^"*'!h  ^°^e  continue  on  tiie 

ftim  movement  upon  Deltawa 

fmm  the  north-east  be  resisted  as  hitiierto  merely  by 

««pon  uettawa  ftom  the  north-east  was  the  serious 
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thing,  and  the  enemy  force  on  the  Shatt-el-Adhai 
intended  in  the  interim  to  keep  the  British  there  occupie 
At  all  events  General  Maude  concluded  thttt  the 
were  the  hostile  intentions,  and  as  events  proved,  h 
judgment  was  justified.  He  met  stratagem  wi1 
stratagem.  Screening  the  movement  with  his  cavah 
still  offering  an  apparently  futile  opposition,  he  detadu 
part  of  the  supports  of  his  troops  on  the  Shatt-d-Adhaa 
and  marchmg  them  across  country  by  night,  had  thai 
^e  following  morning  on  the  exposed  right  of  tl 
Turks  movmg  down  by  the  Nahr  Khalis  canal.  Lookin 
as  they  were,  for  nothing  more  than  continued  cavali 
skirmishes,  this  assault  by  infantry  and  field  gui 
took  the  Turks  wholly  by  surprise.  Obliged  hastil 
to  deploy  m  the  open  to  meet  it,  they  lost  heavih 
In  face  of  the  casualties  and  confusion  th«e  mm  notidt 
for  It  save  to  retreat.  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  ft 
as  Deh  Abbas,  from  which  place  the  enemy  was  ejectet 

Though  on  a  small  scale  these  operations  aft»d  • 
instructive  example  of  skill  in  manoeuvre. 

The  thrust  from  Delhi  Abbas  disposed  of,  Genert 
Maude  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  the  18t 
Corps.  On  April  18  the  Shatt-el-Adhaim  was  bridged 
When  that  had  been  accomplished  and  the  Britis] 
mfantry  had  crossed  the  river  the  Turks  began  to  fal 
back.  But  a  composite  brigade  of  cavalry  was  laimch© 
m  chase,  and  the  retreat  rapidly  became  a  rout.  Losinj 
1,800  prisoners,  in  addition  to  killed  and  wounded 
the  18th  Corps  was  broken  up.  Only  a  small  frac 
tion  of  the  troops  componng  it  made  good  thd 
escape. 

There  was  now  on  the  Bagdad  side  of  the  river  m 
longer  for  the  time  being  any  Turkish  force  of  ani 
consequence.  On  the  opposite  side,  however,  towaid 
hamarra,  the  enemy  still  had  troops  reported  to  conrisi 
K  10.700  mfantry,  about  700  cavairy,  and  46  guns 
rased  upon  Samarra  with  an  advanced  position  amom 
the  ruins  of  Istabulat.  Not  the  strength  of  the  forw 
was  the  problem,  but  the  position  chosen.  The  greal 
oead  m  the  course  <rf  the  Tigris,  avoided  as  it  were  bj 
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StnJf ^K^'^rf"^  P»^^  of  transport 
TS  ,Si^  *il  ^T'^  ^  Thtt  .ut  leaves  the 

Tigris  not  fep  below  Sama,  ra  at  an  ac  .te  angle,  runs 
fairly  straight  across  coun.y.  ^..J  .irikes  Sie 
agam  some  ten  nules  above  Bagdad.    In  places  the 
canal  ,s  carried  brtween  high  embankments^  and  the 
'^ZZZY  Pf^^llel  with  it  on  the  'west  side! 

Extending  from  the  tigris  to  the  canal  near  their 
junction  at  Samarra  ani  where  the  distance^twSn 
the  two  IS  some  three  miles,  the  Turkish  line  cut  off  a 
riangle  of  ground  fairly  secure  at  all  events  on  the 
and  side,  for  the  canal  embankments  were  there  some 

he  nver  beesine  of  the  haiipin  tUm  at  the  point  where 

i'^hf™??  T*^^x°"  waterway.  £  right?  on 
reaching  the  canal  embankment,  was  Juried  allqg  it. 
The  position  was  a  strong  one.  ^ 

Iv^ii'^  ff'*  °i  the  advance  had 

been  carried  as  far  as  Istabulat  (April  21)  the  nlan 
wa^  first  to  attack  the  Turkish  line  facing  downstiSm 
Jn^lSlli"!.'.*  ^^^^  the  river,  andit  theoppSte 
ffio  ^  adjoined  the  canal.  At  the  latter  >>int 
those  old  comrades  m  arms  the  Black  Watch  anSthe 
Gurkhas,  movmff  forward  together,  covered  by  a  creeping 
barrajge,  secured  a  flm  footing  in  the  defences.  Nea? 
Im  Tt'i^f  ^'J"  ^*  '^"^^  t™e  lost  the  redoubJ 
tK  k  ^l^^  ^^"^  "^l  ^^''^  """^  points  of  support. 
If  !i  th**  front,  the 

w  ii!^**^u,*^*^*l  embankment  was  attacked  by  the 
S«iforth  Highlanders  and  the  28th  and  92nd  Punjabis 
Ihey  had  to  advance  in  the  open  across  more  than  a 
mile  of  egojed  ground,  but,  displaying  the  greatest 
gallantry,  broke  the  hortfle  line  over  a  iJidth  of  TOOyarS 
Ihe  resistance  had  been  tenacious,  and  it  was  still 
possible  owing  to  the  natural  and  artificial  strength  of 
he  position  to  defend  it.  Content  therefore  ^  the 
toe  being  with  the  breaches  effected,  the  British  com- 
mander  prepared  methodicallv  to  push  the  attack  from 

these  lumping-off  points  under  the  cover  of  d«?  

i-ossibly  this  puipow  was  suspwled,  for  soon 
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^i^flfnfMM  the  Turks,  whose  losses  had  been  even  mi 
severe  than  supposed,  began  an  evacuation. 

At  daybreak  the  whole  British  force  was  on  I 
move  in  pursuit.  The  chase,  continued  as  far  as  Sa 
arra,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  14  Knipp  guns,  16  ici 
motives,  240  trucks,  2  barges,  and  besides  numen 
rifles,  a  large  stock  of  ammunition  and  miscellaaet 
equipment.  Sanuurra  station  was  captured  on  April 
and  the  town  occupied  on  April  24. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  now  left  it  beyond  doubt  tl 
the  enemy  retirement  was  general  on  both  banks 
the  river.  Into  the  details  of  the  clearing  up  it  is  i 
necessary  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  l»r  Staii^ 
liaude  had  not  merely  in  taking  Bagdad  scored 

S>Iitical  success ;  he  had  in  breaking  up  the  Turi 
erman  power  in  Mesopotamia  w<m  a  sdid  m^ 
triumph. 

But  it  had  been  a  trying  campaign  for  the  Brit 
troops.  The  distances  to  be  covered,  the  heat,  \ 
dust  storms,  the  scarcity  on  occasions  of  water,  cal 
for  physical  exertion  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Neverthdk 
as  their  gallant  General  recorded,  "  the  spirit  of  \ 
troops  seemed  to  rise  as  conditions  became  more  tryi 
and  to  the  end  of  this  period  they  maintained  1 
same  high  standard  <rf  discipline,  gaUantry  in  aei 
and  endurance. 

There  were  now  before  them  five  months  of  1 
weather  during  which  active  campaigning  was  impr 
ticable.  While  no  necessary  precautions  were  neglect 
most  were  vnthdrawn  into  reserve,  and  distributed  al( 
the  river  in  camps  "  where  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
drinking,  bathing  and  washing  was  ootainable.'*  j 
camp  manl>  sports  were  encouraged,  training  cafll 
on  in  the  early  mornings  and  late  evenings  when' 
weather  was  cool  enough,  and  to  long  service  n 

Seriods  of  leave  granted  to  India.  Ck)incidentally  j 
efensive  arrangements  and  oi^anisation  seeurinfl  ^ 
British  occupalnn  of  tiie  oooirtry  w«re  irtra^tibnM  i 
craopleted 

Tlie  TusgM  still  remained  in  oeci^Mtiim  ci  Bans 
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on  the  Euphrates.   They  h»(l  there  some  1,500  rcmilar 


Delaim  tribe.  Ramadie  is  rather  more  than  twenty 
miles  up  the  Euphrates  from  Feludja,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Between  the  two  places  at  the  p<Hiit 
where  on  the  Feludja  side  the  Sakiawiya  canal  leaves 
the  river,  there  are  some  hummocks  of  rising  ground 
called  Sinn-el-Zibban.  These  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
occupy,  and  it  was  determined  to  carry  out  both  that 
move  and  an  attadc  upon  Ramadie  eairly  in  July. 
Since  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  execute  long  marches 
in  the  summer  heats,  both  motor  vans  and  lorries  were 
provided  to  carry  a  part  of  the  Column,  so  that  men 
might  alternately  march  and  ride,  and  very  careful 
provision  was  made  as  regarded  the  supply  of  water 
and  of  ice.  Setting  out  from  Feludja,  an  advance 
guard  on  July  8  occupied  Sinn-d-Zibban.  While  they 
made  exact  reconnaissances  tavrards  Ramadie,  twelve 
miles  farther  on,  the  main  Column  was  concentrated 
behind  the  mounds.  The  march  from  Sinn-el-Zibban 
to  Ramadie  took  pla^e  on  the  night  of  July  10.  By 
four  the  following  morning  contact  had  been  established 
with  the  enemy's  advance  posts  and  these  driven  in. 
The  operations,  however,  were  at  this  point  interrupted 
by  a  dust  storm  of  unusual  severity,  accompanied  by  a 
heat  wave,  and  those  conditions  continued  imtil  July  14. 
In  the  circiunstances  the  contemplated  attack  had  to  be 
abandoned.   The  Column  withiuew  to  Sian-^-Zibban. 

But  the  entei^pr^  was  not  given  up.  Oct  tiie  oon* 
trary,  preparations  were  made  to  carry  it  through  on 
a  larger  scale,  for  it  was  now  certain  that  the  enemy, 
put  upon  the  alert,  would  as  speedily  as  possible  reinforce 
his  garrison.  Preparations  occupied  the  interval  until 
September  26.  Their  effect  showed  that  little  time 
after  all  had  been  lost.  The  end  of  September  mm  ^ 
b^inning  of  the  campaigning  season. 

Like  that  at  Istemdat  an  the  Tigris,  the  position  at 
Ramadie  lent  itself  to  effective  defence.  The  reach 
of  the  Euphrates  from  Ramadie  to  Feludja  runs  west 
to  east.  Soutii  of  tlie  eomse  of  tbe  iif«r»  and  distant 
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from  it  between  five  and  eight  miles,  there  is  an  extenriv 
salt  lake,  the  HablMniya.  Amilewsowcftof  Ramacl 

a  canal,  the  Aziziya,  leaves  the  Euphrates  and  follom 
a  southerly  direction  until  lost  in  the  salt  marsh  at  i1 
western  end.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  marsl 
and  extending  south  to  north  from  lake  to  river  is  th 
Mushaid  ridge,  some  60  feet  in  height.  There  wei 
therefore  three  ways  of  arriving  at  the  town ;  flrt 
bv  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  some  pdnt  between  th 
Mnsbud  ndge  and  the  Aidn^  canal ;  secondly  b 
assaulting  and  capturing  the  ndge ;  thiidly  by  makin 
a  detour  to  the  west  and  forcing  a  passage  over  the  cana 

In  view  of  these  features  of  the  area  the  Tnrkis 
commander  held  the  Mushaid  ridge  with  part  of  hi 
force  as  an  advance  guard,  but  revising  that  from  tli 
west  there  might  be  delivered  an  attack  which,  : 
successful,  womd  cut  ofi  his  retreat  he  kept  the  mai 
body  of  his  troops  on  a  front  drawn  closely  roun 
the  east  and  south  of  the  town.  The  ground  then 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  salt  lake,  vas  a 
expanse  of  bare  sandy  downs — the  Asawnm  emi 
on  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  Valley  oaiu^  rongU^ 
parallel  with  the  river,  on  the  other. 

The  British  plan  was  this.  In  the  first  place  measim 
were  taken  for  leading  the  Turkish  General  to  bdiev 
that  the  chief  attack  was  to  take  place  from  acroi 
the  river.  A  road  was  laid  down  uong  the  oppoait 
bank,  and  supplies  were  collected  at  the  most  ooayenien 
point  for  crossing.  Rather  lower  dowitttream  a  Imdg 
of  boats  had  been  constructed,  and  over  this  part  o 
the  British  column  passed  from  the  Ramadie  side  t 
tbe  futha  bank.  Such  were  tos  piTpaTafiflns  i^p  i 
the  evening  of  September  27. 

During  that  night,  however,  these  troops  were  witl 
drawn  and  recrossed  the  Euphrates.  The  real  attad 
was  to  be  delivered  at  the  southnn  end  of  the  Mi^Hi 
ridge  where  that  hnmmodc  abutted  on  the  lake.  Th 
cavalry  were  to  move  forward  as  far  as  the  road  fron 
Ramadie  to  Hit  and  Aleppo,  and  cut  tiie  oiony' 
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At  dawu  on  September  28  the  soutiiem  God  of  the 
Mitshaid  xidn  was  attacked,  and  a  foothold  on  that 
part  wc«.  The  Euphrates  Valley  canal  runs  past  the 
rise  at  tUs  wuthern  end.  Across  the  camd  a  dam  had 
been  coortraeted  l»oad  enough  tor  the  passage  o{ 
both  troops  and  guns.  The  dam  was  seemed,  and  » 
body  of  British  infantry  marched  over. 

The  ridge  had  now  been  turned,  as  intended,  and 
that  fact  led  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  rise  and  fall 
back  iipcm  his  d^enoes  among  the  sand  dunes.  The 
British  infantry  followed  him  up  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  Their  movement  screened  by  the 
Mushaid  ridge,  the  Mvalrv  manoeuvred  to  the  left 
wing  of  the  advance,  and  while  the  infantry,  supported 
by  the  guns,  approached  and  opened  an  attack  upon 
the  southern  face  of  the  enemy's  main  position,  the 
horse,  crossing  the  Aziziya  canal  near  its  junction 
with  the  lake,  wheeled  to  the  north  and  made  for  the 
Aleppo  road.  The  effect  of  this  move  lay  in  its  rapidity. 
Quite  possiUv  the  enemy  may  have  supposed  that  to 
deliver  an  attack  from  the  west  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  ddtour  round  the  lake,  a  distance  of  at  least 
thirty  miles.  Such  a  movement  would  not  only  have 
occupied  a  whole  day,  it  would  have  left  the  mounted 
force  too  exhausted  for  further  immediate  operations. 
Thus  there  appeared  to  be  a  loophole,  but  when,  instead, 
the  British  cavalry  cut  across  the  northern  edge  of  the 
lake,  a  distance  of  not  more  than  ten  miles,  they  not 
only  arrived  west  of  the  Aadziya  canal  fully  fit  for 
further  activity,  but  saved  a  whole  day. 

And  this  manoeuvre  was  accompanied  by  another 
complementary  of  it.  The  infantry  had  pushed  <Mi 
from  the  Mushaid  ridge  in  two  columns,  the  Colvunn 
on  the  left  slightly  in  advance.  It  was  the  Left  Column 
which  openedf  the  assault.  Aided  by  the  character  of 
the  ground  the  enemy's  opposition  was  stiff.  All  the 
same,  the  Left  Column  seized  part  of  the  defences  and 
consolidated  the  ponti(m.  In  these  operations,  though 
all  the  troops  enfaged  disgdayed  admirable  m  try, 
the  Bonds  ud  ttli  Gm^ui  paitimilariy  dis&tguuhed 
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themselves  and  earned  a  mention  in  despatches.  B; 
this  time  it  was  early  evening,  and  as  the  action  hai 
begun  at  dawn,  and  the  troops  had  been  on  foot  durini 
part  of  the  preceding  night,  the  assault  was  not  furthe 
pressed.  If  the  enemy  was  left  under  the  impressioi 
that  his  resistance  had  been  in  the  main  successful,  s 
much  the  better.  When  darkness  came  on  the  Righ 
Column  passing  in  rear  was  transferred  to  the  left  c 
the  line,  and  at  dawn  delivered  a  renewed  attack  aloi^ 
the  Aziziya  embankment.  They  made  good  thd 
footing. 

As  it  stood  on  the  evening  of  September  28  the  situs 
tion  was  that  the  Turkish  force  occupied  a  triangle,  th 
lunrthem  side  of  it  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates ;  tb 
south-eastern  side  his  line  across  the  sand  dunes 
the  south-western  what  was  silU  left  of  his  defence 
along  the  Azisiya  canal.  His  only  possible  way  ou1 
therefore,  was  through  Ramadie,  at  the  north-wester 
corner,  along  the  Aleppo  road.  The  Aleppo  rOM 
however,  was  now  obstructed  by  the  British  cavab] 
while  on  the  south-east  face  and  part  of  the  south-wet 

his  main  position  he  was  held  by  the  infantry. 

It  is  not  surprising  in-  the  circumstances  that  rertrei 
had  been  resolved  upon.  Evidently  it  was  believe 
that  the  Turkish  troops  could  still  break  through  ti 
British  cavalry.  At  three  in  the  morning  the  1^ 
in  massed  formation  debouched  from  Ramadie  «ai  O 
Aleppo  road.  The  fight  was  hot,  for  the  effort  1 
break  through  was  resolute.  But  the  British  hors 
besides  exhibiting  great  dash  in  attack,  were  strong 
supported  by  Horse  Artillery  and  batteries  of  Hotchki 
guns.  The  enemy's  losses  were  severe.  After  tl 
fighting  had  gone  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
became  plain  that  no  retreat  could  be  effected  save  i 
a  rout,  he  withdrew  again  into  the  town. 

While  these  events  to  ihe  west  were  in  progress  tl 
attack  of  the  British  infantry  was  resumed  and  deliTW 
against  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  trian^e  « 
adong  the  embankment  of  the  canal.  By  half-pa 
seven  in  the  morning  the  d9th  Garhwalis  seized  tl 
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bridge  carrying  the  Aleppo  route  over  the  canal.  Tiie 
Turks  in  Ramadie  were  now  sealed  up. 

The  attack  was  pressed  from  this  west  side  of  the 
town.  During  the  struggle  f'^r  the  bridge — ^the  Turks 
posted  to  defend  it  fou^t  to  the  last  and  those  not 
killed  or  woimded  were  taken  prisoners — ^the  90th 
Punialus  entered  Ramadie,  and,  pushing  eastwards, 
reached  the  Tfeokbh  headquarters.  There  the  enemy 
commander,  Ahmed  Bey,  surrendered.  No  formal 
capitulation  occurred.  It  had  become  a  question  of 
rounding  up  the  remnants  of  the  Turkish  force, 
demoralised  alike  by  the  rapidity  of  the  onset  and  its 
developments.  An  hour  before  noon  all  had  been 
made  prisoners.   There  were  8,454. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  prisoners  were 
the  captures  of  material.  Tbtse  inehtded  milwMy 
material  and  supplies  ;  engineering  stores  ;  reserves  of 
arms  and  munitions ;  two  barges  and  two  armed 
launches;  and  18  guns  besidtes  machine-guns.  The 
captures  were  important  because  they  crippled  ability 
to  prosecute  the  campaign.  Transport  of  military 
equipment  from  Aleppo  to  places  on  the  Euphrates 
was  both  slow  and  difficult.  Under  the  most  favouraUe 
conditions  months  would  have  to  dapse  before  the 
enemy  could  make  good  this  loss. 

Simultaneously  with  the  operations  at  Ramadie  the 
fcavalry  with  the  B^^  tateea  on  the  Bagdad  side  of 
the  Tigris  had  by  a  bold  move  from  Deltawa  through 
Bakuba  struck  north-east  to  Mendali  on  the  Persian 
border.  This  small  town,  a  Turkish  frontier  post 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Pusht-i-Kuh  mountains,  had 
been  used  as  a  minor  base  of  supplies,  and  had  proved  of 
value  in  organising  raids  on  the  Tigris  line  of  communi- 
cations. The  British  cavalry  daui,  though  it  meant 
a  ride  of  more  than  sfacty  nSlea,  was  accomplbhed  tot 
the  most  part  during  the  night  of  April  28-29.  Sur- 
prised by  the  apparition  of  these  mounted  troops,  early 
m  the  morning  of  AfHrfl  S9  the  Turks  boHing  Mendali 
attempted  no  resistance,  and  fled  at  once  into  the  hills. 
But  they  had  been  given  no  time  to  make  away  with  the 
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supplies  the  town  contained.  Amons  the  most  usefu? 
captures  were  800  baggage  camels.  This  stroke  disposed 
of  the  last  vestige  of  Turkish  force  in  Mesopotamia 
between  Ramadie  on  the  one  side  and  Kifri  on  the  other. 

Not  alone,  however,  had  Ihnkbh  poww  been  abi^bhed; 
British  authority  substituted  for  it  had  been  steadily 
consolidated.  The  work  of  re-oi|[aniMtion  initiated 
at  Basra  was  beginning  to  show  fruit,  ancl  wa«  refleeted 
alike  in  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion and  in  the  regularity  of  the  administration  and 
resultant  tranquillity. 

Above  all,  the  river  tnaytpoit  had  continued  to 
improve.  At  the  same  time,  ac  ditional  lines  of  railway 
had  been  laid  down.  Extended  though  thev  had  been, 
the  £acilities  afforded  by  the  port  of  Basra  had  become 
inrallleiait.  The^  w«re  accordingly  further  enlarged 
by  the  construction  of  a  supplemental  port  am  haet 
advised  by  a  Committee  on  the  spot. 

Looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  the  work  achieved  by  Sir 
Stanley  Maude  had  been  as  tlMnoii^  as  it  had  bem 
brilliant.  On  his  arrival  the  Tnrldsh  power  appeared  to 
have  entered  upon  a  new  lease  of  vitality.  He  hnd 
d(me  more  than  destroy  it ;  building  upon  the  founda- 
tioaui  of  his  predecessors  Nixon  and  Xake,  who,  though 
l^tax  tasks  had  been  left  unfinished,  had  proceeded  on 
ionnd  principles,  he  had  reared  a  solid  stnicture.  The 
army  was  efficient  and  in  good  health;  the  native 
TX)pulation  content.  Diseases  like  cholera,  enteric, 
scurvy  and  dysentery,  which  had  taken  a  heavy  toll  of 
the  troops  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign, 
had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  stamped  out.  It 
is  not  alone  fertility  ani  InriUianoe  of  resource  whudi 
mark  out  the  commander  of  genius ;  it  is  the  capntity 
incidentally  of  taking  infinite  pains  as  to  details. 

Maude  had  toiled  hard;  how  hard  few  save  his 
subordinates  knew.  It  was  his  unfailing  care  which 
led  to  his  untimely  decease,  a  public  calamity  hardly 
to  be  estimated,  for  the  needs  of  war  had  in  him  dis- 
covoed  a  gr^t  s^dier.  Though  in  the  camps  clwdera 
eases  had  bcocmie  few,  these  were  qpote  in  toe  oouuby 
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where  among  the  civil  population  the  scoui|fe  lingered. 
Keenly  concerned  in  the  mcnsures  for  dealing  with  ^t, 
the  General  made  a  tour  of  these  cUrtrielt.  Thegyttitode 
of  the  inhabi'uuita  wm  marked. 

At  the  ccndnrion  cf  thii  tonr  Gcaeral  Maode  attended 
at  Bagdad  a  f  ftte  at  whi  ih  most  of  the  influential  residents 
of  the  citv  assisted.  The  function,  a  performance  of 
"  lEbmlet  by  scholan  of  tiw  JewUh  loiool,  had  been 
arranged  in  his  honour.  In  accordance  with  native 
custom  coffee  was  set  before  him,  and  as  a  sign  of 
regard  for  English  usages,  sugar  and  milk.  The  General 
drank  the  coffee  after  ii«fi«g  diluted  it  with  the  milk. 
Next  day  he  had  the  iymv^Amm  of  acute  eholera.  In 
five  days  he  was  dead.  He  had  refused  inoculation, 
considering  it  in  his  own  case  and  at  his  ase — ^he  was 
IBfty-four-^annecewary.  Unwittnic^y  he  had  sealed 
his  work  with  his  life.  Outside  the  Old  North  Gate  of 
the  city  he  was  buried  with  the  military  honours  he 
had  so  well  won,  his  burial  place  s'lrrounded  by  men 
who,  having  shand  with  him  the  perils  and  fatigues  of 
battle  and  rejoiced  with  him  in  victory,  now  mourned 
him  as  a  great,  fearless,  and  kindly  spirit,  the  true  type 
of  the  British  sdidier.  The  Command  in  Mesopotamia 
was  plaoed  in  tbe  espahie  haadi  of  General  Hanhall. 
To  earlier  distinctions  General  Marshall  had  just  added 
the  conduct  of  the  operations  at  Ramadie. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THB  CAWAIOlf  Of  iniA 


CHfaMhr*  in  nmport  of  MeaopotMni*  operatioM   Battle  of  BI  AxUk 

 IteMah  trnma*  to  IUf»— nqraioal  faaturea  of  aoutheni  Syito 

—tuMA  <W«MMa  in  Patoatiaa  -Haita  of  the  British  preparatioM 
— ^Fint  Britidi  attadc  man  Oasa — Reeaona  for  its  defeat — Plant 
(rf  General  AUenby — iteir  daring — Naval  oo-operation — Three 
months  '  meparation — Enemy's  counter-moves — British  attack 
on  Beo  'i*— A  suooeasful  surprise — Rapid  developments- 
Feint  at.  .c  upon  Oasa — Seizure  of  the  Tuweil  Abu  Jerwal  ridge 
— Enemy  defences  at  Ruweika  and  Rushdi  carried — ^Turning  «rf 
the  Turks'  fortified  front — The  action  at  Kuweilfe— Turks 
evacuate  Gaza — Hostile  forces  divided — British  advance  to  Jaffa 
— Turkish  reverse  at  El  Kubab — Capture  of  the  Nebi  Samwai 
ridge — Turning  movement  through  Hebron — Turkish  garrison  in 
Jerusalem  out  ofi' — Surrender  of  the  city — A  brilliant  campaign. 

Following  upou  the  repulse  of  the  second  Sinai 
enterprise  in  June  and  July,  1916,  no  further  German- 
Turk^h  attempt  took  place  against  the  Suez  Canal 
defences.  Nevertheless,  the  enemy  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  El  Arish  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  withm  easy 
striking  distance  should  his  affairs  elsewhere  warrant 
renewal  of  activity.  His  handicap,  as  always,  WM 
non-command  of  the  sea.  That  Handicap  notwith- 
standing, tibe  presence  of  the  Turks  in  the  Sinai  peninsula 
formed  an  unpleasant  menace. 

In  January,  1917,  the  operations  against  Kut,  com- 
bined with  the  suppression  of  the  movement  of  the 
Senussi  on  the  west,  influenced  the  British  Government 


saocessful,  the  movement  would  both  assist  theBritUi 
attack  in  Mesopotamia  and  safeguard  Egypt. 
'Somxdi  the  end  of  January  the  foxces  under  tito 
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command  of  Sir  Archibald  Murray  moved  against  the 
enemv  at  £1  Ariah  and  gained  a  omnplete  victory.  The 
Turkish  garrbon  there  was  destroyed  and  in  atorat 
and  equipment  captured. 

So  rapid  a  stroke  had  not  been  looked  for.  Prepara- 
tioni  too  had  been  made  for  pushing  the  British  advance 
as  far  as  Rafa,  and  for  supporting  it  by  the  construction 
of  a  light  railway.  Rafa  is  on  the  coast  at  the  extreme 
north-east  comer  of  flteai,  ami  Joit  wiliun  tlw  iwiiiwl 
Ervptian  boundary. 

Corned  by  Australian  light  Horse  and  by  Camdry, 
the  march  along  the  coast  route  was  swift.   The  British 


Rafa  was  reached  and  seized  before  tHe  enemy  could 
reinforce.  In  possession  of  that  important  post  the 
British  in  laying  their  line  of  railway  were  secure  against 
molestation.  They  were  Uius  aide  to  ccmvert  Rafia 
into  an  advaneed  base. 

But  the  enemy  naturally  had  also  made  the  best 
use  of  the  intervaL  While  contemplating  attack  upon 
E^^t,  he  had  not  n^lected  to  provioe  against  the 
possibility  of  counter-attack.  All  the  more  had  he 
Been  urged  towards  those  precautions  because  of  past 
failures. 

To  follow  the  operations  in  Syria  it  is  necessarv  to 
note  the  leading  physical  features  of  the  southern 
area  of  that  great  province.  The  district  of  Palestine 
contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean  is  a  long,  narrow 
plain.  SMt  of  this  {riafai,  inland  and  roughly  paraUd 
with  the  coast,  is  a  broad  ridge  of  tableland,  its  surface 
undulated.  Its  western  face  towards  the  plain  is 
scored  by  defiles,  for  the  most  part  with  steep  and 
rocky  declivities.  In  the  rainy  season  these  wadis, 
as  they  are  called,  are  the  beds  of  roaring  torrents ;  in 
the  dry  season  tracks  of  broken  rocks  and  stones. 
Roads  practicable  for  wheeled  traffic  from  the  coastal 
plain  to  the  highlands  are  few.  Hie  main  oross  route 
of  that  character  runs  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 

East  of  the  Palestine  ridge  occurs  the  strange  pro- 
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found  trough  of  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  nearly  1,80( 
feet  below  sea  level,  markina  its  lowei  depth.  Th< 
abnipt  drop  from  the  Palestine  ridge  into  this  vallc] 
is  in  places  2,000  feet.  On  tht  farther  side  of  th< 
▼alley  rises  the  western  faee  of  the  great  friateau  o 
Moab.  To  the  south  the  trough  is  continued  towards 
the  Red  Sea,  dividing  the  arid  uplands  of  i^bia  Iron 
those  of  Sinai. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Palestine  ridge  the  coasta 
plain  broadens  and  extends  inland.  The  depression 
fertile  and  under  cultivation,  marks  Palestine  off  from 
the  desert  of  Sinai,  to  the  south-west.  This  level 
npanse  is  also  itsdf  marited  off  fttnn  the  Palestine 
ridge  by  the  wadi  or  valley  of  the  Ghuzze,  a  considerablt 
river  which  skirts  round  the  southern  foot  of  the  ridge, 
from  Beersheba  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  vallej 
of  the  Ghuzze  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  from  th« 
coast  branches  off  to  north-east  the  Wadi  es  Sheria, 
Between  the  two  valleys  there  is  a  triangle  of  ruggBi 
country.  The  peculiarity  of  tbese  wadis  is  their  perpen- 
diotdar  sides.  They  ue  less  valleys  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  than  broad  cracks  worn  by  the  watei 
in  the  stony  soil,  and  form  military  obstacles  of  some 
difficulty. 

Situated  at  the  point  of  an  outljdng  westerly  spur 
oi  the  Palestine  ridge,  and  where  the  coastal  plain  ii 
narrowest,  Gaza  forms  a  kind  of  gateway  barring  advaaM 
firom  Sinai  to  the  north.  Gaza  had  been  converted  ii*tO 
a  fortress  ot  the  first  class,  surrounded  by  earthworks 
among  the  sand  dunes  Ijring  between  the  town  and  the 
ooMt,  and  by  works  on  the  hewhts  behind  it.  All 
these  defences  were  heavihr  wired  in.  But  alcmg  tiie 
spur  extending  inland,  and  in  the  triangle  of  country 
between  the  Wadi  es  Sheria  and  the  Wadi  Ghuize, 
other  defences  had  been  laid  out.  They  extended 
indeed  as  far  as  Beersheba,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.  To  Beersheba  there  is  a  mule  track  from  Rafa, 
and  then  through  the  hills  northwards  to  Hebrcm 
a  mountain  road,  but  too  numed  for  wheeled  traflBe. 
It  is  apt  111^  BMbiOfk,  twenty^lve  miles  north  of  Bee^ 
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sheba,  is  reached  that  this  road,  continued  to  Jerusalem, 
becomes  practicable  for  vehicles.  Beersheba  owes  its 
existence  to  its  wells. 

Formerly  the  road  ttota  Gaza  to  Beersheba  was  as 
indiffereBt  as  that  from  Beersheba  to  Hebron,  but 
to  link  up  the  various  defenct!S  the  Turks  had,  under 
the  supervision  of  German  engineers,  convertisd  the 
Gan-Beersheba  track  into  an  excellent  motor  route, 
well  paved  and  greatly  straightened.  It  was  a  laborious 
and  expensive  piece  of  work,  but,  as  a  lateral  communi- 
cation, of  great  military  utility. 

An  attack  upon  such  a  system  of  defences  perched  on 
a  range  of  rugged  hiUs  n  d  with  a  river  in  front  of  them 
was  a  serious  undertaking  ;  doubly  so  if  they  '  j  :  held 
in  strength.  Nor  could  attack  hope  to  suooeec  v;  ?i  out 
adequate  preparatioii. 

The  preparations  were  hurried,  and  from  two  causes. 

First,  not  yet  understanding  the  thoroughness  of 
General  Mauoe's  work  in  Mesopotamia,  and  looking 
rather  to  the  occupation  of  Bagdad  and  its  political 
effects  than  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  military 
resources,  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  home  what  proved  to  be  an  unwarranted  appre- 
hension as  to  the  possilnUties  of  a  Turidsh  reael^. 
The  real  conditions  governing  the  campaign  in  Mesopo- 
tamia were  even  now  not  ^ly  grasped.  Nor  was  it 
yet  realised  that  Maude  was  tearing  up  Turkish  power 
in  Mesopotamia  by  the  roots.  It  was  judged,  therefore, 
advisaUe  to  push  the  operations  in  Syria  with  all 
speed  as  fmt  preventive  at  a  Twridih  rabouBd  in  the 
north. 

Secondly,  the  rapid  success  of  the  Syria  ojpenltioDB 
up  to  this  point  had  bred,  just  as  those  of  Townshend 
had  done,  confidence  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
caution.   Tte  diffleuRies  on  the  spot  were  under-rated. 

Thus  hastened,  the  attack  on  the  Palestine  defences 
took  place  in  April.  Not  caring  to  hazard  his  force 
far  from  the  coast,  having  regard  to  its  distance  from 
Egypt  proper  and  its  depencfaiee  upon  seaborne  sup- 
phes,  &r  AniMM  Mwray  tcamad  the  jdan  of  dirertii^ 
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his  main  onset  against  Gaza,  and  of  assisting  it  by  t 
divenion  along  tm  Wadi  Ghuzze,  by  that  means  cover 
ing  his  right  flank.  The  enemy's  tactics,  it  turned  out 
were  at  Gaza  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  to  throm 
the  chief  weight  of  a  Turkish  counter-tiinist  against  ilu 
British  right.  It  mattered  little  even  should  th( 
British  get  into  Gaza ;  they  could  not  remain  there  ii 
the  Turks  on  the  British  right  succeeded  in  cuttinj 
in  between  the  Expeditionary  Force  said  the  Raft 
base.  In  fact,  if  the  British  could  not  fli^t  thdr  waj 
out  of  Gaza  they  would  be  entrapped,  ^^ese  taekia 
of  the  enemy  were  bold,  but  sound. 

The  assault  upon  Gaza  met  with  what  appeared  to  U 
eomplete  success.  The  defences  facing  south-west  wen 
carried  by  storm,  and  the  troops  penetrated  into  the 
town.  But  the  mobile  column  covering  the  Britisli 
right,  hopelessly  outnumbered,  could  not  resist  th( 
weight  of  the  enony  force  thrown  against  it.  As  thi 
Tiurkish  commander  had  shrewdly  foreseen,  Gaza  ha^ 
hastilv  to  be  evacuated.  The  British  were  compeUed 
to  fall  back,  attacked  both  ni  flank  and  rear.  Nofchin{ 
indeed  but  the  valour  of  the  troops  saved  the  situation, 
and  nothing  but  the  Turks'  heavy  losses  prevente<j 
the  enemy  from  pressing  his  advnrti^  r^^  hoone 
This  was  a  British  failure,  however,  and  an  expensive 
one.  For  three  days,  during  which  the  British  slowlj 
fell  back,  the  Turks  spared  no  effort.  It  was  th( 
reckless  character  of  their  attacks  which  in  the  em 
frustrated  their  design.  While  obliged  to  retire  upon  ^ 
lines  from  which  they  had  set  out  in  this  phase  of  tht 
operations,  and  for  the  time  licing  immobilised  there 
tne  British  had  so  far  punished  the  en«ny  that  he  t(x 
was  forced  to  remain  inactive.  That  state  ot  thing! 
lasted  throughout  the  next  three  months. 

The  Commandership-in-Chief  of  the  Egyptian  Expedi 
tionary  Force  was  transferred  to  General  Sir  E.  H.  H 
Allenby,  marked  out  by  his  achievements  in  the  cam 
paign  m  France.  He  had  orders,  on  arriving  in  Egypi 
at  the  end  of  June,  1917,  to  report  on  the  conditikm 
undw  which  offouiTe  optsrmUom  ngtaiat  the  Turks  k 
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Palestine  might  be  resumed  during  the  ensuing  autumn 
or  winter.  His  proposals,  which  were  approved,  were 
submitted  after  a  visit  to  the  froafc  aad  a  penonal 
examination  of  the  position. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  had 
grown  more  formidable.  Between  Gaza  and  Beersheba 
the  enemy  had  constructed  six  groups  of  works,  each 
m  a  commanding  taetieal  position.  Distant  from 
each  other  by  not  more  than  2,000  yards,  and  therefore 
capable  of  mutual  support,  the  interlying  groups  or 
systems  were  at  Sihan,  Atawineh,  Baha,  Abu  HueinL 
Rushdiand  Ruweika.  The  excellent  lateral  communi- 
eatiom  betwerai  Gaza  and  Beersheba  appeared  to  render 
all  the  defences  yet  more  secure.  Nevertheless,  to 
increase  ii^urance  the  enemy  had  not  only  in  the 
interval  linked  up  the  groups  by  lines  of  trenches,  thus 
presenting  an  uninterrupted  front,  but  had  raised  his 
force  to  nine  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  oavaby 
a  total  of  some  180,000  men.  Assmedly  to  attack  ro^ 
a  Ime^of  fortifications  with  a  numerically  smaller  force 
looked  on  the  face  of  it  an  impossible  undertoking. 

Separated  as  they  were  from  Egypt  proper  by  tiie 
whole  width  of  the  Sinai  desert,  the  British  troops  were 
limited  as  regards  numbers  by  the  supplies  which 
could  be  transported,  and  they  were  not  less  limited 
by  the  water  problem.  Indeed  the  problem  of  water 
was  the  more  difficult  of  the  two.  One  object  of  the 
enemy  had  been  to  keep  the  British  Force  in  a  position 
where  wells  were  few.  He  on  his  side  had  no  water 
question  to  contend  against.  His  ccmunuiioatimis  too 
were  altogether  more  adequate.  There  was  the  main 
railway  ham  Damascus  to  rely  upon.  A  branch  of 
that  line  extended  down  to  Jaffa,  and  the  railhead  there 
had  been  linked  by  a  military  light  railway  with  Gaza. 
Another  branch  of  the  main  nShny  was  east  of  Jordan 
earned  south  along  the  plateau  of  Moab,  past  the 
Uead  Sea  and  on  to  the  Yemen,  with  Mecca  as  its 
southern  terminus.  Had  it  been  presently  or  prospec- 
tively a  commercial  project  this  line  would  assuredly 
wve  been  laid  along  the  inhabited  districts  of  the 
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plateau  close  by  the  ancient  north  and  south  road, 
some  ten  miles  on  an  average  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  shores 
on  that  side.  The  line,  however,  had  been  constructed; 
another  twenty  miles  or  more  on  the  avera^  futhcK 
east  through  desert  solitudes,  public  utility  beinf 
sacrificed  to  security  against  attack. 

A  commander  less  resolute  than  General  Allenby 
might  wen  have  been  deterred  by  these  prospeA^ 
But  a  study  of  the  situation  had  revealed  just  ond 
weak  place  in  the  hostile  dispositions.  Between  the 
Ruw^a  d^enees  and  those  round  Beersheba  there 
was  a  gap  of  some  four  and  a  half  miles.  This  stretdb 
of  the  country  was  lofty  and  rugged,  so  rugged  that 
regular  fortification  wovild  have  been  superfluous. 
Neverthdess  the  possibility  at  any  rate  existed,  i| 
the  defences  of  Beersheba  could  be  sdaed,  of  tuniui 
the  enemy's  left  iiank,  and  of  delivering  the  real  attacl 
upon  Gaza  from  the  east  and  north-east ;  that  is,  (4 
turning  also  the  m&in  defences  of  the  fortress.  ^  Assua^ 
ing  success,  followed  up  with  sufficient  rapidity,  an 
advantage  of  this  plan  was  that  the  Turlash  forces 
holding  the  interlying  systems  of  defences,  if  not  cut  off, 
would  be  tovxa  to  evacuate  them.  Further,  the 
capture  of  the  wells  at  Beersheba  would  go  ftf  towudi 
easing  the  water  difficulties. 

To  ensure  success,  however,  the  attack  upon  Beersheba 
would  have  to  be  earned  out  as  a  surprise,  and  to  maki 
it  a  surprise  a  feint  assault  had  to  be  arranged  against 
Gaza  in  the  first  instance,  so  that  the  enemy  reserve! 
might  not  be  traasfmed  to  the  oppoOU  extnenw  of  tiiu 
line.  ,    ,^  ^ 

The  plan  was  daring,  but  this  was  a  situaticm  m  wbm^ 
above  all,  resource  was  called  for.  One  advantage  ol 
the  British  over  the  enemy  was  the  larger  proportioi 
of  mobile  and  mounted  troops.  Unec^ered  bv  the 
capture  of  the  Beersheba  defences,  the  enemy  s  \d\ 
flank  would  be  exposed,  and  the  attack  might  ht 
devdc^ed  with  a  speed  affording  the  Turks  no  oppw 
tunity  to  rally.  The  defences  at  Beersheba  were,  to| 
not  only  easier  to  approach  than  any  of  the  others,  Ml 
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lew  dftborate  and  formidable.  Apparently  it  had  been 
Imposed  that  the  British  would  not  venture  npm  ac 
wide  a  detour. 

Another  circumstance  which  contnouted  to  misleM 
the  hoitile  c(»nmand  was  the  suppoxt  of  the  Britisl 
Expedition  by  the  Naval  squadron  under  the  orders  ol 
Rear- Admiral  T.  Jackson.  That  able  and  alert  office] 
and  his  staff  worked  in  the  closest  conjunction  wit! 
the  land  forces.  An  aisault  upon  Gaza,  prepared  fo] 
and  backed  by  the  guns  of  the  warships,  was  not  ai 
operation  the  Turks  could  afford  to  take  lightly. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  succesi 
or  failure  of  the  British  scheme  turned  upon  arrange 
meats  for  transport  and  the  supply  of  the  main  atte^n^ 
force.  On  setting  out  the  force  would  have  to  carr 
with  it  supplies  for  at  least  six  days.  The  force  havin( 
to  operate  ov«r  country  without  roads  praetusaUe  to 
wheeled  traffic,  these  mxjpsXkn  must  be  cankd  iqm 
pack  animals. 

There  were  not  with  the  Expedition  more  than  enoug 
for  such  a  purpose. 

The  preparations  occupied  the  months  of  July,  Auguil 
and  September.  They  included  the  transport  acros 
Sinai  of  additional  batteries  of  heavy  and  aegfi  guns 
the  laying  of  branch  military  railways  fnnn  H«fa  t 
Karm-el-Adabi,  some  ten  miles  inland,  and  from  Deir-d 
Belah,  a  small  coast  town  half-way  between  Rafa  an 
Gaxa,  M»oss  country  to  the  Wadi  Ghuzze.  Depots  ( 
supplies  and  munitions  had  be  to  formed  at  the  raflheadi 

On  the  enemy's  side  there  were  counter-preparattooi 
New  military  railways  from  Gaza  to  the  north-east  an 
east  were  laid  down ;  fiuther  munition  depots  forme 
north  of  Ga«a  along  the  coast ;  and  more  reinforcemenl 
drafted  to  this  front.  The  work  of  elaborating  the  d( 
fences  went  steadily  forward.  Those  round  Beersheb 
were  now  strengthened  and  extended. 

October  81  had  been  decided  upon  by  General  AHeM 
as  the  date  of  the  Beersheba  attack.  El  Khalasa  M 
Bir  Asluj,  two  points  about  ten  miles  south  of  Bee 
shelM,  and  on  the  edg^  of  the  Sinai  uplands,  weru  to  I 
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the  startiiig  places  of  the  mounted  troops.  There 
were  wells  at  both  places.  These  -were  enbrged  and 
improved.  It  was  part  of  the  scheme  of  attack  that 
the  mmmted  men  were  to  make  a  ddtour  round  Beaf- 
sheba  to  the  east  and  north-eMt,  and  iN»h  in  vfm  tte 
rear  of  the  place  from  the  hills.  , 

On  October  27  the  land  branbardment  of  the  south- 
western deliBiiees  of  Gasa  was  opened.  Desiring  to 
ascertain  apparently  what  exactly  this  bombardment 
portended,  the  enemy  on  that  day  itecw  forwud 
reconnaissance  raids  of  the  British  line  mland.  He 
dispatched  a  mobUe  column,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  three  battaUons  at  inllNitry  with  guns  towards 
Karm.  Covering  Karm  and  El  Girheir,  where  the 
laying  of  the  raUway  was  still  in  progress,  was  a  hne 
of  British  outposts  held  by  yeomanry.  The  defence 
offered  was  obstinate.  One  of  the  line  of  posts  was 
taken,  and  the  detachment  holding  it  destooyed ;  hM 
another,  though  completely  surrounded,  held  out  all 
day,  beating  off  attack  after  attack.  This  ^bled  the 
58rd  (Welsh)  Division  to  be  moved  up.  On  their  appear* 
ance  the  enemy  retired.  ^  - 

For  the  next  two  days  the  bombardment  of  the 
Gaza  works  by  the  land  batteries  continued.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  the  bombaidBieat  (October  «0)  the  war- 
ships joined  in.  .  . 

Did  the  enemy  as  yet  suspect,  notwithstan^ig  tms 
gunfire  on  his  right,  that  the  real  assault  was  to  take 
place  on  the  left  of  his  line?  Seemingly  he  did  not. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  bombardment  fully 
fulfilled  its  purpose.  During  October  80  the  concentra- 
tion for  the  attack  upon  Beersheba  was  compleled. 

There  was  to  be  a  night  march  from  the  ]umpingK>S 
places  to  the  south.  The  concentration  was  earned 
throcu^  wdl  up  to  time.  .  „  ,         ■,       j  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  Mounted  Column  detaded  to 
execute  the  turning  movemen*  through  the  hiHs  to 
the  east,  the  force  told  off  for  the  a*  tack  was  two  divisions 
and  a  brigade  (part  of  the  fiSrd  Division)  of  infimtry,  the 
Imperial  Camd^Corps,  tad  a  nffxnaA  of  oavabry. 
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Beersheba  lies  in  a  recess  in  the  hills  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Wadi  es  Seba,  a  confluent  of  the  Ghuzze. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  nses  the  Abu  Shaar 
ridge,  nearly  1,000  feet  high.  The  ridge  had  been 
strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  intention  to  assault 
and  eaxry  it  from  the  western  end. 

To  reach  Beersheba  from  the  south  or  south-west 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  succession  of  smaller  wadis. 
The  night  march  was,  notwithstanding,  carried  through 
without  a  hitch.  On  the  right  of  the  force  were  the 
eavaby;  mi  tibe  left  tint  earadry  supported  by  a 
brigade  of  the  58rd.  These  troops  on  the  left  were  to 
demonstrate  against  the  defences  north  of  the  Wadi  es 
Seba. 

By  daybreak  the  advanced  defences  had  been  reached. 
They  were  after  a  short  bombardment  assaulted  by 
London  troops,  and  carried.  This  enabled  the  field  guns 
to  be  brought  within  range  of  the  hostile  main  line.  Here 
the  works  had  htxn  strongly  wired  in,  and  tiie  cutting 
of  the  wire  with  shrapnel  occupied  most  of  the  forenoon. 
Just  after  midday  the  attack  was  thrown  forward.  In 
less  tium  an  hour  the  ridge,  which  formed  the  key  of  titt 
defmces,  had  been  taken.  Though  exposed  to  a  very 
accurate  artillery  fire  the  troops  showed  unshakable 
steadiness ;  once  in  the  enemy  positions  they  cleared  them 
with  an  irresistible  sweep.  The  losses  were  light. 

It  was  now  possible  to  attack  firom  tiie  so^th  ai^ 
end  on  the  works,  north  of  the  Wadi  es  Seba,  covering 
Beersheba  on  the  west,  and  that  was  at  once  done. 
It  occupied  the  afternoon.  The  back  of  tiie  defeso^ 
however,  had  been  broken.  The  resistance  was  patchy. 
The  attack  upon  Beersheba  had  in  fact  proved  a 


same  evening  and  coincidentally  with  the  final  clearance 
of  the  western  defences  the  Australian  Light  Hone 
rode  into  the  town  from  the  east.  To  arrive  at  the 
rendezvous,  Khasim  Zanna,  in  the  hills  five  miles  to 
the  east,  part  of  the  mounted  ccdumn  had  ridden  in 
the  night  35  and  another  part  25  miles.  A  detachment 
of  the  force  was  sent  north  along  the  Hebron  road  to 
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secure  Bir  es  Sakaty,  and  prevent  a  counter-surprise 
from  that  direction.  Debouching  from  the  hills,  the 
main  body  found  themielves  in  a  stretch  of  flat  country 
which  they  had  to  cross.  Overlooking  this  flat  expanse, 
near  Beersheba,  and  at  the  junotimi  Of  two  vallejrs, 
is  an  isolated  hill,  called  the  Tel-el-Seba.  It  was  held 
by  the  enemy  in  stmie  strength,  and  the  defence  showed 
detemdnctkm.  By  aftonoon,  however,  the  numnted 
column  had  seized  the  position. 

Of  the  Turkish  force  holding  Beersheba  2,000  were 
takoK  jmsoners.  The  losses  otherwise  were  so  heavy — 
some  600  Turkish  dead  were  buried  on  the  battl^da-~ 
that,  as  General  Allenby  recorded,  the  fofce  wbs  put 
almost  completely  out  of  aetkm.  The  loss  kit  toe 
Turkish  left  flimk  exposed. 

While  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  cteir^>ping  the  success 
at  Beersheba,  it  formed  part  of  that  development  that 
the  enemy  should  be  held  at  Gaza.  The  defences  there 
f^nting  towards  the  coast  extended  across  the  sand 
dunes  in  several  lines  of  redoubts  linked  up  by  trenches. 
The  dunes  are  high,  more  like  hills  than  hummocks,  and 
the  sand  loose  and  deep.  It  had  been  a  considerable 
labour  to  establish  the  fortifications.  In  the  bombard- 
ment from  sea  and  land  ttiey  had  been  badly  kno^ed 
about,  and  the  losses  of  the  Turks  holding  them  were 
heavy.  One  division  of  enemy  troops,  it  was  after- 
wardto  aseertamed,  had  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  re- 
placed. 

The  infantry  attack  had  been  fixed  for  November  2, 
and  that  date  had  been  decided  upon  because  it  was 
intended  to  launch  the  renewed  assault  against  the 
left  of  the  Turkish  line  on  November  8.  R  draw  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  immediately  available  Turkish 
reserves  into  Gaza,  and  to  prevent  enemy  forces  from 
being  moved  from  that  point  towards  Beeisheba,  was 
the  substantial  object. 

Having,  before  the  hostile  lines  at  Gaza  could  be 
reached,  a  distance  to  go  of  firom  one  to  nearly  two 
miles  over  heavy  sandy  ground  with  stiff  decliviti«, 
the  troops  set  out  early,  and         it  was  y«t  mtk, 

til 
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secure  the  position.  But  the  enemv,  now  on  the  alert, 
was  already  there  in  force.  Indeed  he  essayed  to  turn 
the  tables,  and  pass  to  the  oiEfensive.  Brinsinff  up  all 
his  available  rcsenres,  he  made,  during  November  4  and 
5,  wv«nl  attempts  to  (firiodge  the  mounted  troops  who, 
though  they  could  not  get  through  it,  had  barred  the 
eastern  outlet  of  the  pass.  Ttow  attachs  did  not 
succeed. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  at  Gaza  the  Turkish 
reserves  which  had  been  thrown  into  this  flghtinir  were 
parts  of  the  l»th,  27th,  and  16th  Divisions. 

It  ^  .th»  <miiiion  of  General  Allenby  that  hostile 
eoneentrathm  at  Tel  Kuweilfe  and  to  the  north  of  that 
pomt  was  intended  to  confuse  and  delay  his  plan  of 
operations.  Possiblyenough  it  was,  but  whatever  the 
aianv*t  motive  the  BritiA  eommander  dedded  to  make 
no  chaiwe  in  his  procedure.  Having  secured  the 
Tuweil  Abu  Jerwal  part  of  the  chint,  his  intention  was  to 
assault  forthwith  and  in  flank  the  Ruweika  group  of 
defences  lyiiuf  just  to  the  west  of  it  along  a  lower  rise, 
rmmmg  south-east  to  north-west,  and  commandins 
the  motor  route.  He  intended  to  attadE  towardt  T3 
Kuweilfe  at  the  same  time. 

Both  attacks  sneeeeded.  That  at  Ruweika  opened 
by  the  yeomanry,  who  with  great  dash  assaulted  the 
outlying  works  on  the  east  of  the  system,  was  developed 
by  London  and  Irish  battalions,  who,  taking  the  rest 
of  the  defences  in  enfilade,  speedily  cleared  them. 
So  rapid  indeed  was  the  progress  of  the  attack  that  the 
next  group  farther  to  tile  west,  tbe  Rnsfadi  system,  wu 
also  captured. 

From  Ruw^n  across  country  to  Sheria,  the  position 
covenng  Gaza  from  the  east,  was  not  more  than  five 
miles.  While  the  operations  at  Rushdi  were  goinff  on, 
the  yeomanry  struck  towards  Sheria,   and  rau^ed 

the  valley  at  that  place.  The  infantry  followed  as  soon 
as  possible.  By  mghtfall  Sheria  railway  station  was  in 
their  hands. 

Beyond  doubt  tfa»  soooession  of  attacks  constituted 
8  fine  feat  of  aims.  Hie  defences  wrested  from  the 
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enemy  on  this  day  had  covered  altogether  •  front 
•erm  mites.    Some  600  TwAa  were  tatei  prbone 

•nd  guns  and  machine-guns  captured. 

ITie  attack  turned  the  Kuweilfe  position.  To  tl 
58rd  Division,  told  off  for  tbt  operations  there,  ti 
enemyoffered  astubborn  opposition.  The  Welshm* 
ttoaaed  a  hill  commanding  the  pass,  lost  it  in  a  counte 
attack,  retook  it,  and  another  hill  behind  it  at  tl 
SMne  time,  and  made  good  their  footing.  They  ha 
kqpt  «  good  part  of  the  enonv's  reserves  hare  engage 
just  as  another  part  of  his  force  was  held  at  Gaa 
In  between  at  Sheria,  the  point  that  mattered,  he  wi 
left  weak.  While  the  way  was  open  General  Allenfa 
made  the  most  of  the  chance  by  striking  in  and  cuttin 
tlie  Turkish  army  into  two  parts.  His  mounted  troop 
kept  m  readmess  for  the  purpose,  were  launched  i 
pursmt  towards  Hui  and  Jemmamah  to  the  north-wesi 
closing  the  roads  from  Gasa  to  Jerusalem.  Divide 
from  the  force  at  and  to  the  north  of  Kuweilfe,  nothin 
was  now  left  for  the  Turks  still  holding  Gaza  and  tfa 
defensive  groups  at  Atawineh  and  Baha  save  to  retti 
the  coast,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Tttri^U 
force  was  driven  inland  to  the  north-east. 

The  Turks  in  Gaza  and  in  these  more  westerly  defence 
had,  however,  already  realised  that  it  was  tune  to  b 
gone.  A  second  Britnh  "holding"  attack  on  th 
remainmg  Gaza  defences  had  been  fixed  for  the  nigh 
of  November  6-7,  for  since  November  8  the  bombard 
naent  had  been  kept  up.  The  opposition  proved  to  h 
sl^ht,  and  in  fact  no  more  than  a  blind  to  screen  evacu 
atitm.  That  had  taken  place  during  the  night.  Th« 
assault  fixed  for  dawn  found  most  of  the  defenoei 
deserted. 

Meanm^e  the  operations  against  the  remains  of  th« 
hostile  front  to  the  east  of  Gaza  were  being  pressed 
At  daybreak  on  November  7  the  Hareira  group  of  worb 
was  taken,  and  Sheria  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  one  week  was  swept  away  whal 
had  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  and 
exteiMive  mases  of  fortiflMtioni  ewt  daboratod,  •«! 
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jud^  by  the  enemy  to  be  impregnable.  The  fest  wu 
iVSiw^'T^'  mUit^y  ^  «ul  .udadty,  Z 
^^'^^J?  fo«se  wa,  numerioaUy  the  smaller  bf  the 
two.  But  tKe  weak  spot  had  been  discovered,  mi  ^ 
enemy  given  no  tmie  to  recover.   Lud  out  after  mimv 

^  literally  been  crumpled  up. 
tha^'^"e  ''''  ^P*"^*^^"'  «P<«- 

For  the  ^e  iKdng  it  was  certain  that,  since  both  the 

?^,7i^«*    *•      divided  fragments  of  the  enemy  forces 

thiWiJiiJ^  ""^L*^^  To  emphasise 

advMrtage  to  the  Britisf  force 
was  now  a  pnmary  aim. 

The  nearest  pomt  at  which  possibly,  north  of  Gasa. 
the  enemy  might  attempt  a  stand  wm  the  Wadil^ 
where  another  western  spur  of  the  main  ridce  came 
\^  ?r^  brokeTbesides  by  the  iSlef  of  the 

P"»^«*  on  to  the  Wadi  Hesi 
forthwith.  They  found  the  position  held  by  a  Turkish 
rearguard,  but  though  the  *Sdk^  was  rJsolut^  the 
K''T''*^J*t^?V^'''^***»"'»^^*^»emselves  ok  the 
north  bank,  and  held  it  against  several  counter-attacks 
At  the  same  time  Britiai  mounted  troopt  advanced 

1^??    tTJ^^  that  to  Jerusklem, 

n  *?^lZl''u rearguard  had  been  posted.   The  fl^. 

J^***"  throughout  the  day.  CoincidenSy 
those  of  the  enemy  who  had  be*^  holing  the  AtawineK 
fT.  ^  i^f  ^xtP'  of  defences,  .  .  acuating  them  during 
the  niffht  of  November  7.  and  finding  tie  main  route 
throug^aza  cut,  had  retreated  aci«?countoytftt3h 
SSii-™*"  reugaud  stood  there,  and  though  tlfis 
rwistance  was  broken  by  an  intrepid  charge  of  the 
Worcester  and  Warwick  Yeomanry  who  roSnded  up 
twelve  of  the  enemy's  guas,  the  main  body  were  able  tS 
make  good  thw  e»e^  A  mass  of  munitions,  stores, 
do^ed!  "^^^  Iwwww.  bad  to 
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From  Huj  the  British  purtuit  was  pressed  town 
EI  Meidd,  JuIh  f.nd  Udt  Dutm  ;  it  twerred,  that  is 

say,  laterall  y  ^'•'l-  the  coast  so  as  to  take  the  Tur 
retreating  n>fu.  m  t  ank.  On  the  other  wing,  in  t 
meMi^ne,  the  r'n'nny  ^mA  iUlen  back  from  Tel  Kuw^ 
by  cross  rout  -k  f>wards  Hebnm.  The  difficultiei^  in  t 
way  of  the  Ir.^i^  ii  rM  ven^ents  were  now  less  the  reng 
of  the  opi'o^r  .  i  >  oi.ntc  d  than  the  problems 
supplies  and  li  water.  Akeady  the  Bntisb  troo 
were  most  of  them  a  ffood  numy  TeSm  tram  railhet 
and  in  a  country  little  r'a'^  urable  for  transport.  Wat 
there  was  and  enough,  but  it  had  to  be  drawn  up  fro 
wells,  and  even  where  the  means  for  drawing  it  had  n 
been  destroyed,  as  was  frensiently  the  caae,  rapid  dist 
bution  was  not  easy,  lo  neglect  these  problei 
woiild  in  the  end  have  meant  loss  of  time,  and  it  w 
inqxHTtuit,  if  the  enony  was  not  to  raUy,  tlMt  tk 
shmild  be  saved. 

Even  on  November  9  evidences  were  not  lacking  ol 
reaction.  The  larger  part  of  the  broken  Turkish  am 
was  that  letiring  north.  To  relieve  the  pressure  up 
it  the  enemy  was  hurrying  what  reinforcements  i 
could  raise  towards  Hebron,  and  he  laade  a  counti 
demonstration  from  that  place.  But  General  AU«al 
advnedly  treated  this  apparent  threat  for  what  it  w 
He  was  aware  tnat  in  the  fighting  round  1 
Kuweilfe  this  smaller  part  of  the  Turkish  army  fa 
suffered  severely.  He  knew  it  to  be  short  alUce 
supidies  and  of  anunuiutioB,  and  its  hasty  retiieaMB 
over  indifferent  roads  and  through  difficult  eomi 
had  contributed  further  to  its  disorganisation.  Eflee^ 
coimter-attack  from  that  quarter  was  therefore  a 
immediately  to  be  looked  for.  He  contented  hinw 
accordingly  on  that  side  and  for  the  present  with  bloc 
ing  the  outlets,  and  pressed  the  maui  pursuit. 

The  effort  oi  the  enemy  was  now  to  toim  a  new  hi 
extending  from  Hebron  north-west  throu|^  Beit  Jifar 
on  the  main  road  from  Gaza  to  Jermmitmk  Mid  li|ptil 
means  to  link  up  with  the  coastal  fane. 

This  oppcmUmm  imfiSfy  stMaM^  iMhad  it  m 
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became  apparent  that  th*-  enemv  hwd  determined  to 
make  a  stand.  Bntisii  movements  were  si  >w»  than 
hitherto  not  merely  hme»mt  of  the  suppli.  pmblcPi, 
but  because  of  the  temperatu  -e.  There  hnH  set  iu  from 
the  southern  dc^rts  a  f  t  wind  v^mch  i  i  d  maiohes 
fatifi^ing 

At  oDoe  to  flaiai;  the  &ituii  ret.  nt  ^  the  coast, 
and  to  cover  the  mafya  mkmi  ^  eras  i,  1the  enemy 
had  from  Beit  J  Hrin  northwa  ak«^  n  a  r-  sition 
along  the  westert  edge  oi  tht  arfa^  ma  {a  ai  £1 
Kubab  on  the  Jaff  i-^enisslem  i  4d  vaa  ^tobc 
positi(m.  for  it  h&ti  i  th.  ^iles. 

But  f»s  a  fia  it  l'  Untish  m  nted 
troops  )viny  a!  g  th-  ^tm  >lain  continued  to 
press  ui«th.  Ai*e_.dy  November  11  they  had 
reaehed  Uriff  a    ne  outlet  of  the  Mema  river, 

th.-v  miles  Mrth  of  Ga..  id  seeand  •  hriO^Bbrnd  <m 
the  i  irther  side,  Hbt  Mta^eh  aill. 

It  was  the  i^entioii     Genenl  Alkiiby  to  attack  the 
right  nf  thf    >stile  fh>r    ^ear  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  road  ; 
a  bold  dec.    a,  bui         best  calculated  to  embarrass 
and  pui^3:le  tne  eftn      if  h   moved  the  weiriit  of  his 
force  to  waist  ass^  ult   here,       Turkish  General  risked 
a  raptore  of  his  ct  a  r    and  I   had  already  experienced 
the  peril  of  that  lunnoeuvrc     It  was  not  probafali^ 
>  efore,  t/iat  he  would  run  the  ziak  •  second  time. 
1  he  attaci   eatras^  to  the  8ted  Division,  supported 
n  th^n  ng     by  the  mounted  troops,  took  place  on 
xivetaber  i  .    Both  infantry  and  cavalry  had  to 
dvanci   across  a  rolling  plain.   WaUed,  tlat-roofed 
Ilia       surrour  ^ed   by  plantations   afforded  points 
f      jport  for    ie  lefence.   But  the  advance  of  the 
landers  was    »   pid,  and  the  cavahry  rode  forward 
with  conspicuous  dash.  The  enemy's  positions  were 
reached  and  cleared,  two  of  the  villages  he  held,  Katrah 
"  1  El  Mughar,  wrested  from  him,  and  his  front  broken. 
1     horse  pushed  in,  took  1,100  prisoners,  8  ffuas.  and 
'   aeroua  mtehine-auns. 

rhis  success  enabled  the  British,  while  the  pursuit 
CO  the  north  went  on,  to  push  the  remainder  of  the 
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Turks  east  and  frustrated  their  attempted  conjunction. 
So  far  the  effort  to  arrest  the  pursuit  had  broken  down. 
Hie  Turknh  losses  alikse  in  artillery,  munitions  and 
other  equipment  and  stores  had  been  heavy.  The 
9,000  prisoners  taken  up  to  this  time,  and  the  enemy's 
casualties,  thoiudh  severe,  might  conceivably  and  possibly 
be  made  up.  The  disoinamsation  ot  equipment  wwM 
take  time,  and  much  tmie,  to  reMor.  For  tht  same 
reason  as  in  Mesopotamia,  even  though  it  might  not 
be  to  the  same  eictent,  the  Turkish  campaign  in  southern 
Syria  had  beoi  serioodjr  orippled. 

One  result  of  the  victory  of  November  18  followed 
at  once.  On  November  14  the  British  troops  reached 
and  captured  the  railway  junction  where  the  line  from 
Gaza  joined  that  from  Jaffa.  This  was  a  vital  link  in 
the  enemy's  communications. 

The  pursuit  north  was  pressed  as  well  as  the  advance 
east.  The  cavalrv  reached  Ramleh  and  Ludd,  the 
former  on  the  mam  road,  the  latter  on  the  railway  to 
Jaffa,  and  occupied  both  towns  by  the  evening  ol 
November  15.  By  this  move  Jaffa  had  become  unde- 
fendable. The  port  ms  oeenpfad  oa  NoreodMr  U 
without  opposition. 

This  capture  was  important.   In  possession  of  Jafh 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  had  a  new  and  excel 
lently  situated  base  for  oversea  supplies.   The  mail 
hanmcap  of  the  campaign  had  been  omcome. 
No  feature  of  the  operations  up  to  this  time  had  beei 


had  elapsed  since  the  attack  upon  Beersheba,  bu1 
in  that  fortnight,  besides  the  destruction  of  the  eaemy't 
fortified  front,  there  had  taken  place,  reckonina  froo 
the  British  Imes  before  Gaza  to  Jaffa,  an  advance 
covering  75  miles  of  country.  Farther  inland  tb 
advance  had  cohered  forty  miles,  and  that  in  spite  of  tin 
trying  conditions  of  the  climate  and  some  stiff  fighting. 

All  the  southern  part  of  the  coastal  plain  had  ben 
deamL  Save,  however,  its  southern  extremity,  th( 
emmy  still  kept  his  footing  on  the  highland  ridge  {  tin 
quetokm  now  was  to  wrest  it  from  him. 


more  remarkable  than  their  rai 
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Advance  from  the  plain  through  the  minor  defiles 
facing  west  was  impraicticable.  The  one  break  of  any 
importance  was  that  through  which  was  carried  the 
Jaffa-Jerusalon  road,  but  even  that  defile  was  nanow 
and  the  eaemy  had  not  neglected  to  obstniet  it. 

Between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem  the  backbone  of  the 
uplands  rises  to  more  tlum  8,000  feet  above  sea  levd. 
Tnere  is  a  fall  to  S,888  feet  where  the  main  road  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  crosses  what  is  to  all  intents  a  broad 
pass,  but  beyond  this  again  to  the  north  the  chine  rises, 
attaining  at  its  highest  point  an  elevati(m  of  nearly 
2,900  feet.  As  this  part  of  the  chine,  known  as  tbe 
Nebi  Samwal  ridge,  ran  parallel  witii  the  Jerusalem- 
Nablus  road,  and  as.  it  appeared  necessary  to  strike 
that  road  at  some  point  north  of  the  Holy  uty  in  order 
to  msnre  evaenation  of  the  country  to  the  soioth,  tiw 
ridse  had  to  be  seized. 

A  movement  by  the  yeomanry  from  Ramleh  through 
the  luUs  eastward  was  bc»un  on  November  17.  Follow- 
ing secondary  routes,  they  reached  Shilta.  There  is 
a  track  from  that  place  over  the  mountains,  but  it 
proved  impassable  for  wheeled  trafific.  The  move 
covered  the  flank  of  the  advance  through  the  main 
defile.  Tlie  opposite  fllank  to  tiie  sooth  was  similariy 
covered  by  an  advance  of  the  Australian  Light  Horse. 

On  November  19  the  infantry  set  out.  The  opposi- 
tion met  with  was  from  Turkish  rearguards.  By  the 
end  of  that  day  the  main  defile  had  been  cleared  as  far 
east  as  Saris,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  pass,  where  the 
elevation  is  2,000  feet.  Saris  had  been  defended  with 
some  obstinacv.  To  the  stunmit  of  tiie  pass  from  that 
point,  reaehed  by  a  sigzag  road,  u  about  two  miles. 
The  enemy  was  prepar^  to  dispute  the  passage.  The 
summit  is  marked  oy  the  village  of  Kuryetnd-Enab, 
which  he  had  organised  for  defence. 

Early  on  November  20  the  British  troops  resumed 
their  attack.  It  was  aided  by  an  offensive  movement 
along  a  secondary  and  nearly  parallel  road  some  miles  to 
the  north.  Working  up  the  declivity  the  tooops  drove 
the  TurlGi  out  of  Kuiyet-d-Enab  with  the  teyonet 
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The  attack  to  the  north  carried  the  village  of  Bei 
Dukka,  and  gamed  the.-e  a  footing  on  the  chine.  IS 
dear  it  the  troops  moved  from  iSiryet-el-£nab  aloni 
the  line  of  the  backbcme  ncnthwards.  By  nightfall  th( 
whole  Nebi  Samwal  ridge  had  been  won. 

The  yeomanry  were  now  thrown  forward  to  tb 
east  of  the  rise,  but  the  enemy  was  plainly  detemmid 
to  keep  the  Nablus  road  open.  He  had  received  rein 
forcements,  was  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  stroni 
in  machine-guns,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  powerfiS 
effort  would  have  to  be  made  to  dislodge  him.  Indeed, 
the  flnt  use  made  of  his  reinforcements  had  been  tc 
launch  two  counter-attacks  with  the  object  of  recoverina 


British  had  at  this  time  only  a  very  limiteaartiOerv 
msppoTt.  The  counter-attacks  were  beaten,  but  until 
the  guns  coidd  be  brought  forward,  a  further  advance 
it  was  manifest,  could  not  be  essayed.  All  that  coda 
be  done  in  the  meantime  wa«  to  '»^ff4idate  the  r*»»^^M 
gained. 

Nevertheless,  the  rapidity  of  the  British  movements 
had  realised  results  which  General  Allenby  *v..'<tly 
described  as  invaliuMe.  They  had  penetrates'  the 
defiles  before  the  enemy  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
render  them  impassable.  "  The  narrow  passes  from  the 
plain  to  the  plateau  of  the  Judean  range,"  Gcaetd 
Allenby  observed,  "have  seldom  been  forced,  and 
have  been  fatal  to  many  invading  armies.  Had  the 
attempt  not  been  made  at  once,  or  had  it  been  pressed 
with  less  determination,  the  enemy  would  have  had 
tbne  to  organise  his  defence  m  the  passes,  and  the 
conouest  of  the  plateau  would  then  have  been  slow, 
costly,  and  precarious.  As  it  was,  positions  had  be» 
won  from  which  the  &ial  tMmA  ewM  be  prepared  wai 
delivered  with  good  prospects  of  success." 

The  enemy  now  resorted  to  the  *■  ctic  of  harassing 
local  counter-attacks,  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  by 
sui|»ise.^  His  chief  efforts  were  still  directed  against 
tfaa  Ndbi  Samwal  lidge.  In  these  he  incurred  seii<Htt 
HMMt.  The  attacks  proved  ^««— »"*nrtty  iiniu  iiiiimM 


the  chine.   Owing  to  difficulties  oj 
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During  this  interval — the  later  part  of  November  and 
the  first  days  of  December — the  British  were  busy 
improving  roads  and  trndc^  meA  kk  mo?^  formud 
supolies  luod  guns. 

liie  phai  or  the  lenewed  operations  was  to  combine 
the  attack  west  of  Jerusalem  with  an  advance  from  the 
south  through  Hebron.  Apparentiy  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  the  latter  development,  in  dnet  a  teniing  aotove* 
ment,  had  not  been  looked  for  on  aeeount  of  tte  tu§gtA 
character  of  the  country. 

The  column  detaUed  for  the  purpose — ^the  5Srd 
(Welsh)  Division,  and  a  rr^^iment  of  cavalry — moved 
out  frcon  Beersheba  <m  Deoember  4.  By  nightfall  on 
December  6  their  vanguard,  after  an  extraordinarily 
rugged  and  toilsome  maidi,  was  ten  miles  north  oi 
Hebron,  and  stmie  six  ndtes  dhtant  tram  Jerusalem. 
The  general  combined  attack  had  been  fixed  for  the 
8th,  ant*  the  column  from  the  south,  having  passed 
Bethlehem  on  the  7th,  was  intended  to  eo-ojptnlbt  frmn 
positions  three  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. 

On  December  7,  however,  the  weather  had  broken. 
Rain  fell  heavily,  veiling  the  whole  of  the  uplands  in 
mist,  and  so  for  obsouring  the  roads  that  movement, 
and  espeeudly  the  movement  of  supplies,  became  next 
to  ana  in  some  instances  quite  impracticable.  The 
southern  column  was  in  consequence  delayed. 

But  the  western  attack  had  achieved  results  of 
considerable  importance.  Difficult  as  the  conditions 
were  the  troops  advanced  over  hilly  country  some 
four  miles,  captured  the  Turkish  defences  both  west  of 
Jerusalem  north  of  the  city,  and  carried  the 
ftrcmt  fw>:aH  to  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  Ha 
western  .1 

Next  .  M'  ig  (December  9)  continuina  the  attack, 
London  ix  pa  and  the  yeomanry  fougnt  thdr  way 
north  of  Jerusalem  across  the  Nablus  road.  At  the 
same  time  the  southern  column  moving  round  the 
city  to  the  east,  ifot  astride  the  main  road  to  Jericho. 
The  Turkish  gamson  in  Jerusalem  was  thus  isolated. 
At  noon  a  parlementaire  appeared  with  a  white  flag. 


BBITISH  CAMPAIGNS  IN  THE  NEARER  EAST 


The  garrison  laid  down  ttefar  arms.   Geneiml  ABo^ 
nude  lus  official  entry  on  December  11. 
From  the  pdi^al  viewp<»iit  the  Ki&h  ocoupHaaB 

of  Jerusalem  was  an  event  of  first  class  importance. 
But  from  a  military  point  of  view  it  should  not  be  for* 
gotten  that  tiie  prestige  of  the  Turks  throughout  the 
Near  East  has  always  been  essentially  that  of  mbm. 
By  the  events  of  this  signally  brilliant  campaign  iimlt 

{jrestige  had  been  brought  to  a  point  beyond  precedent 
ow.  Through  defeat  the  vitality  of  a  military  dominion 
is  irreparably  imp.^ired.  Here  wm  revealed  the  radical 
mistake  of  German  "penetration."  It  had  left  the 
Turkish  Empire  unable  to  stand  alone,  yet  had  afforded 
no  substitute  tMoA  to  sustain  the  Empire  against 
attack. 
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